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T  II  E 


P  R  E  F  A  C 


HEN  the  crafty  Tempter 
|  of  Mankind,  meditating 
ff  their  Ruin,  attack’d  our 
firft  Parents  in  their 
Pride,  he  fliew’d  himfelf 
profoundly  skill’d  in  humane  Nature ; 
from  which  the  Vice  I  named  is  fo  in- 
feparable,  that  it  is  impoflible  the  lat¬ 
ter  fhould  be  ever  entirely  deftroy’d,  as 
long  as  the  firft  remains,  I  have  no 
Dehgn,  Reader,  to  tire  you  with  the 
Catalogue  of  irretrievable  Calamities 
it  has  been  the  Occafton  of,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  fince  the  Creation  j  but  fliall 
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only  obferve  to  you,  that  as  it  was  de- 
ifruiftive  to  unexperienc’d  Adam,  by 
bringing  Sicknefs  and  Death  upon  him, 
fo  it  has  ffcill  continued  to  be  no  lefs 
pernicious  to  his  forewarn’d  Pofterity, 
ay  principally  obftruiding  the  Progrefi 
of  the  glorious  Art,  that  fhould  teach 
the  Recovery  as  well  as  Prefervation  of 
Health.  rorhoqyri 

’Tis  Pride  that  makes  the  Phyfician 
abandon  the  folid  Gbfervation  of  ne¬ 
ver-erring  Nature,  to  take  up  with  the 
loofe  Conje£lures  of  his  own  wander¬ 
ing  Invention,  that  the  World  may 
admire  the  Fertility  of  his  Brain  and 
it  is  Pride  in  the  Patient,  that  makes 
him  in  love  with  the  Realbning  Phy¬ 
fician,  to  have  an  Opportunity  of  fhew- 
ing  the  Depth  of  his  own  Penetration. 
But  if  the  Reafons  that  are  often  giv¬ 
en  by  the  one,  and  taken  for  current 
by  the  other,  were  to  be  llribtly  exa¬ 
min’d  into,  it  would  almoft  induce, a 
Man  of  Senfe  to  difown  his  Kind,  and 

make 
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make  him  blufln,  when  he  is  called  a 
Rational  Creature. 

I  know  that  to  advance  this  Do¬ 
ctrine  is  fwi  naming  againft  the  Stream 
in  ourlprightly  talkative  Age,  in  which 
the  filent  Experience  of  Pains-taking 
Practitioners  is  ridicul’d,  and  nothing 
cry’d  up  but  the  witty  Speculations  of 
Hypothetical  DoCtors. 

In  vain,  lays  the  Learned  Baglfai : 
(a)  Nos  latet  aternumque  latehit  minima 
ilia ,  ac  fubtilis,  non  folum  a  fenjibus,  fed 
ab  human <e  mentis  acie  prorfus  remota  fo- 
lidarum  deque  ac  jluidarum  corporis  <vi- 
'Ventis  partium  textura.  The  enaphatical 
Truth  is  loft  upon  the  Times,  and  he 
muft  not  expeCt  to  be  believ’d  by  our 
acute  Philolophers,  whofe  Pride  won’t 
allow  that  it  is  poftible.  Nature  ihouid 
have  Recedes  beyond  the  Reach  of 


(x)  That  mofi  minute  and  fuhtile  Texture ,  remote  not 
only\rom  the  Senfes  hut  likewife  from  the  Reach  of  hu¬ 
man  \Jnder flan  ding,  which  the  folia  as  well  as  fluid 
Parts  are  made  of  in  a  living  Creature ,  is  and  will  eter¬ 
nally  be  hid  from  us . 
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their  Sagacity,  and  reckons  the  inju¬ 
rious  Affcrnon  an  Affront  to  human 

The  ingenious  Sylvius  de  le  Boe  was 
a  Phyfician,  that  in  fearching  after  the 
CaufeS  of  Diftempers  gave  no  fmall 
Liberty  to  his  prolifick  Fancy ;  yet 
fpeaking  of  thofe  I  ant  to  treat  of,  he 
condefcended  to  fay,  {a)  Cognitio  rerum 
nataralium  omnium  ejl  ah  experientia  per 
fenfus  facia ;  unde  caufas  effe&mm  Jtc 
compertorum  exquirit  ratiocinatione  con- 
catenata  ingenium  humanum.  De  veritate 
tamen  inventa  certus  effe  potejl  nemo ;  nip 
poftq  uam  de  fu<e  ratiocimtionis  foliditate 
confrmatus  fueri t  per  eandem  experienti- 
amy  ratiocinationem  pr&diUam  ipfo  opere 
eonfrmando  &  comprobando .  How  little 

(a)  We  have  all  our  Knowledge  of  things  natural  from 
Experience  made  by  the  Senfes  ;  from  whence  by  reafon - 
mg  cmfequeutjally  human  Underfiandmg  enquires  into  the 
Caufes  of  the  Effedls  we  find ;  yet  no  body  can  be  fare 
that  he  is  in  the  right,  ’till  after  he  has  been  convinced  of 
the  Solidity  of  his  Re  a  fining  by  the  fame  Experience,  pro¬ 
ving  and  confirming  the  / aid  Re  a  fining  with  matter  of 
Fath 

and 
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and  precarious  a  Ule  at  this  rate  Realon- 
ing  is  of  in  Phyfick,  if  compared  to 
the  absolute  Neceflity  of  Experience, 
even  by  the  Confelhon  of  a  Genius  k> 
fruitful  in  Suppolitions,  I  leave  all 
fenfible  Men  to  judge. 

From  what  I  have  hinted,  I  don’t 
quell  ion  but  fome  of  my  Readers  have 
already  taken  a  Prejudice  agar  nil  me : 
But  let  me  beg  of  thole  impatient  ones, 
that  for  what  I  have  laid  yet,  and  what 
they  fhall  further  lee  upon  this  Head 
in  the  firft  Dialogue,  they  would  not 
cenlure,  or  by  way  of  Pun  condemn 
me  for  an  Enemy  to  Realon,  before 
they  are  come  to  the  End  of  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  that  I  fhall  have  fliew’d  them 
what  fort  of  Realbning  it  is,  I  Ipeak 
againft. 

Some  Peonle,  I  know,  will  not  be 
plealed  v/ith  what  is  faid  in  the  3  9  th, 
and  fome  of  the  following  Pages  ■ 
but  1  hope  no  candid  Reader  will  lu- 
foedt  from  it,  that  I  delign  peculiarly 
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to  refled  upon  any  one  Town  or  Coun¬ 
try  more  than  another,  much  lefs  to 
point  at  particular  Perfons.  The  Terms 
I  fpeak  in  are  general,  and  whoever 
will  be  pleafed  to  adapt  any  thing  of 
it  to  himfelf,  is  more  officious  than  I 
defire  him  to  be.  I  thought  it  neceflary 
to  give  this  Caution,  becaufe  I  would 
have  no  body  imagine,  that  I  had 
calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London 


only,  what  is  equally  applicable  to  moffc 
great  Cities  in  Europe.  But  if  any  body 
thinks  I  have  been  too  fevere  upon  my 
own  Profeffion  in  the  Firfty  let  him 
read  on,  and  he’ll  find,  that  I  have 
abundantly  made  them  Amends  in  the 
Third  Dialogue. 

The  next,  that  I  am  afraid  will  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Performance,  will  be  fuch 
Apothecaries,  as  are  weak  enough  to  be 
offended  at  what  is  faid  by  a  Man  that 
has  the  Hypo.  I  confefs,  they  may  meet 
with  fbme  things,  that  cannot  claim 
their  general  Approbation,  and  are  fbme 

of 
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of  them  very  dilbbliging  to  the  whole 
Fraternity ;  but  if  they’ll  confider,  how 
profefs’d  an  Enemy  to  Phyfick,  and 
over-fond  of  Univerfity-learning  Mifo- 
medon  (who  is  the  Man  that  exclaims 
againft  them)  is  reprefented  to  be 
throughout  the  Book  ■,  they’ll  find,  that 
without  fpoiling  his  Character  I  could 
not  have  made  him  (peak  otherwile 
than  he  does. 

When  I  Ihall  have  fatisfied  all  thele, 
I  expeft  others,  that  without  entring 
into  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe}  or  exa¬ 
mining,  whether  the  Reflections  I  have 
made  on  Phyfick,  and  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  it,  are  juft  or  not,  will  ask  me. 
What  reafon  I  had  to  be  fo  full  of  them 
in  a  Treatile,  where  no  body  would 
look  for  them?  To  whom  I  make  this 
Anfwer. 

Having  a  mind  to  publiih  my  Sen¬ 
timents  concerning  the  Diftempers  to 
which  1  had  more  particularly  apply’d 
my  feif  for  feme  Years,  I  conceiv’d  it 

would 
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would  be  lels  Preemption,  if  I  writ 
by  way  of  Information  to  Patients,  that 
might  labour  under  them,  than  if  I 
pretended  to  teach  other  Practitioners, 
that  profels  to  cure  them  as  well  as 
my  lelf.  It  is  natural  to  think,,  that 
this  made  me  more  follicitous  to  latisfy 
the  firft,  than  concerned,  how  it  lliould 
be  relilh’d  by  the  latter.  I  knew  the 
Study  of  Phyfick  to  be  very  auftere  in 
it  lelf,  and  that  the  practical  Authors, 
generally  writing  to  thole  of  their  own 
Profellion,  were  very  far  from  being 
diverting  ;  and  confidering  that  the 
tedious  Enumeration  of  Signs  and 
Caules  upon  the  Neck  of  one  another, 
as  well  as  the  frightful  Heaps  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Medicines,  found  in  thole  that 
have  treated  of  the  Hypochondriack 
and  HyJIerick  Pallions,  rrtuft  be  very 
tirefome  and  difagreeable  to  People 
that  leek  Relief  in  a  Diftemper,  of 
which  Impatience  is  one  of  the  furell 
Symptoms,  I  reiblv’d  to  deviate  from 

the 
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the  ufual  Method,  and  make  what  I 
had  to  fay  as  palatable  as  I  could  to 
thofe,  I  had  in  view  for  my  Readers. 
To  this  end  looking  out  for  fomething, 
both  ferious  and  diverting  that  might 
embeliiih,  and  yet  not  be  too  remote 
from  the  Subject,  I  pitch’d  upon  the 
Phyfical  Remarks,  which  you  ihall  find 
interwoven  with  the  main  Matter. 


{a)  Acriora  orexim  excitant 
And  reflecting  on  the  great  Expence, 
the  Hypochondriac}  are  often  at,  both 
for  Fees  and  Medicines,  thought  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  reafcnably  plea- 
fing  to  them,  than  to  be  entertain’d  at 
the  Cofl:  of  thofe,  that  to  many  of 
them  have  been  fe  chargeable  to  no 


The  whole  is  divided  into  three 
Dialogues :  The  Perlons  introduced  are 
Mifomedon ,  Philopirio ,  and  Polytheca ,  of 
whom  the  laft  named  has  only  a  Share 
in  Part  of  the  Third. 


(a)  Sharp  Sauces 
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Mifomedon  is  a  Man  of  Learning, 
who  whilft  he  had  his  Health  was  of 
a  gay,  even  Temper,  and  a  friendly 
open  Difpohtion  ;  but  having  long  la¬ 
bour’d  under  the  Hypochondriack  Paflion 
is  now  much  alter’d  for  the  worfe,  and 
become  peeviih,  fickle,  cenforious  and 
miftruftful.  Notwithftanding  this,  in 
fine  Weather  fometimes  he  has  lucid 
Intervals,  that  laft  for  two  or  three  Days : 
In  thefe  he  is  very  talkative,  loves  to 
converfe  with  Men  of  Letters,  and  is 
often  facetious.  Tho’  in  his  Dilcourle, 
he  feems  not  to  want  Senfe  or  Pene¬ 
tration,  yet  he  is  partial  in  his  Cen- 
fures,  and  unfteady  in  his  Humour;  fome¬ 
times  very  complaiiant,  at  others  cap¬ 
tious,  but  always  prone  to  Satyr.  He  is 
much  given  to  ramble  from  one  thing 
to  another,  and  often  to  change  his 
Opinion.  When  he  fpeaks  of  .him-' 
felf,  he  is  apt  to  break  out  in  Rheto¬ 
rical  Plights,  and  feems  to  take  Pleat ure 
in  talking  of  his  Ailments,  and  relating 

the 
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the  Hiftory  of  his  Diftemper,  and  what 
has  happen’d  to  him.  He  has  ftudy’d 
Phyfick,  but  is  no  Well-wifher  to  it, 
and  bears  a  great  Hatred  to  Apothe- 
caries. 

Philopirio  is  a  Foreigner  and  a  Phy- 
fician,  who,  after  he  had  finifh’d  his 
Studies  and  taken  his  Degree  Beyond- 
Sea,  was  come  to  London  to  learn  the 
Language ;  in  which  having  happen’d 
to  take  great  delight,  and  in  the  mean 
time  found  the  Country  and  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  it  agreeable  to  his  Humour,  he 
has  now  been  many  Years,  and  is  like 
to  end  his  days  in  England . 

Polytheca ,  who  is  the  Wife  of  Mi- 
fomedon ,  had  been  a  gay  fprightly  Wo¬ 
man,  of  an  eafy  pleafant  Humour;  but 
having  been  afflidfed  with  the  Vapours 
to  a  high  degree  for  many  Years,  fhe 
can  now  hardly  think  of  any  thing  but 
her  own  Diftemper,  and  is  as  much  a 
Friend  to  Phyfick  and  Apothecaries,  as 
her  Husband  is  an  Enemy  to  them. 

There 
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There  are  few  Hypochondriaeks , 
who,  when  the  Diftemper  has  been 
of  a  long  handing,  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  fomething  that  is  odd  and  lin¬ 
gular  in  their  Temper,  their  Manner, 
or  Behaviour ;  and  as  Mifomedon  is  re- 
prefented  as  an  Admirer  of  polite  Li¬ 
terature,  and  having  been  a  Lover  of 
Reading  from  his  Youth,  fo  I  thought 
it  not  unnatural,  that  fuch  a  Man,  up¬ 
on  the  lead  turn  of  his  Head,  might 
become  over-fond  of  Latin  Proverbs, 
and  fuller  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Clafhcks,  than  a  Man 
of  Senfe,  that  underftands  the  World,, 
would  chufe  to  be,  if  his  Head  was 
perfectly  clear.  This  then  is  one  of  the 
Oddities  which  I  have  knowingly  made 
Mifomedon  guilty  of.  Many  Readers 
perhaps  will  at  fir  ft  view  find  the  fame 
Fault  with  Philopirio ;  but  upon  better  Ex¬ 
amination  they’ll  be  convinced  that  what 
he  does  is  only  out  of  Complaifance,  and 
to  fall  in  with  the  Humour  of  his  Pa¬ 
tient, 
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dent*  to  whom,  when  he  comes  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  him,  he  owns  that 
he  has  made  it  his  Study  ( a )  to  do  (o . 
Befides,  the  learned  Reader  will  eafily  lee 
fence  there  is  on  this  Head 
between  the  Do&or  and  his  Patient  : 
All  the  Latin  not  relating  to  Phyfick 
which  the  firft  makes  ule  oh  confifts 
in  familiar  Phrafes  that  are  often  met 
with,  and  which  every  School- boy 
knows ;  But  theGenerality  of  the  Proverbs 
which  the  other  quotes  are  lefi  trite, 
and  fuch  as  belong  to  a  higher  Form, 
and  which  to  be  well  acquainted  with, 
belpeaks  a  more  thorough  Knowledge 
of  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  Literature,  than  the  Dodor 
leems  to  pretend  to.  Mijomedon  like- 
wife  often  turns  his  Difcourfe  palpably, 
and  lays  things  on  purpofe  to  make 
room  for  a  Proverb,  which  Philopirio 
never  does  ;  and  feveral  Times  when 

(a)  Page  377. 
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this  latter  (ays  fbmething,  to  which  a 
Latin  Proverb  might  be  applicable,  and 
yet  takes  no  notice  of  it,  the  other 
does  it  for  him,  quotes  it,  and  with¬ 
out  faying  any  thing  elfe,  lets  him  go 
on  afterwards. 

But  how  fond  foever  Mifomedm  is 
reprefented  to  be,  of  Proverbs  and 
other  Quotations  in  Latin ,  yet  he  is  not 
fo  unpolite,  as  to  make  ufe  of  them  be¬ 
fore  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  that 
Language;  by  which  means,  Care  has 
been  taken  that  in  treating  of  the  Hy- 
Jlerick  Paffion,  and  what  more  imme¬ 
diately  relates  to  the  Complaints  of  the 
Fair  Sex,  nothing  fhould  be  crampt 
with  Latin.  To  render  that  Part  plea- 
fan  t  and  entertaining,  as  well  as  plain 
and  inftru&ive,  I  have  made  ufe  of  a 
third  Perfon,  and  introduced  a  Lady, 
that  feelingly  defcribes  her  own  Ail¬ 
ments,  and  circumftantially  relates  what 
had  happen’d  to  her  Daughter,  who 
had  been  Hyjierick  for  feveral  Y ears  • 

and 
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and  am  perfuaded  that  from  the  hifto- 
rical  Account  which  Polytheca  gives  of 
both,  and  what  further  paffes  between 
herfelf  and  the  Phyfician  (he  confults 
with,  a  much  clearer  Notion  may  be 
had  of  the  Diftemper  call’d  the  Va¬ 
pours,  and  the  Variety  of  Hyflerick  Fits, 
than  from  a  bare  Recital  of  different 
Symptoms  confuledly  huddled  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  the  firft,  even  to  People 
of  ordinary  Capacities,  Will  be  as  in¬ 
telligible,  as  any  that  are  extant  of  the 
latter. 

It  will  eafily  appear,  that  Polytheca, 
as  well  as  her  Husband  and  Daughter, 
are  feigned  Patients  of  my  own  Con¬ 
trivance  :  But  be  aflured  that  every  one 
of  their  Complaints  was  firft  taken 
from  Nature.  The  Inftances  I  give  are 
fo  crowded  with  Symptoms,  that  I  ne¬ 
ver  expe£t  to  find  one  Perfon,  whole 
Cafe  exactly  (hall  referable  any  of  the 
Three-,  and  as  I  have  only  let  down 
the  Signs  that  are  obvious  and  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  in  the  Diftempers  I  treat  of,  fo  it 
is  poffible,  that  fome  Hyjlerick  as  well  as 
Hypochondriacal  Perfons  may  be  troubled 
with  fome  peculiar  Symptom  or  other, 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Book} 
but  whoever  have  read  it  through  (whe¬ 
ther  Men  or  Women)  and  in  fome  part 
or  other  not  met  with  three  or  four  Symp¬ 
toms  applicable  to  themfelves,  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  that  their  Afflictions  do  not 
come  under  the  Denomination  of  either. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  firft  Edition 
I  made  an  Apology  for  not  rendring 
into  Englijh,  the  Latin  that  was  (bat¬ 
ter'd  through  •  the  Book,  thinking  it 
would  be  ridiculous  (as  I  (aid  there)  to 
hear  two  Men  difoourfing  together, 
tranflate  to  one  another  what  both  are 
fuppofed  to  underftand.  But  fince  that 
I  have  heard  fo  many  Complaints  of  / 
the  Latin  not  being  tranflated,  that 
1  have  alter’d  my  Meafures,  and  made 
Notes  at  the  Bottom  of  every  Page,  to 
explain  what  is  not  Englijh  in  the  Text 

of 
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of  it.  But  as  it  was  not  my  Bufinefs  it*  i 
this  f  reatife  to  teach  Languages,  I  have 
been  more  folhckous  to  fet  down  the 
Meaning  of  the  Putin  Pafiages,  than  I 
have  been  about  the  W ords  themieives  ; 
and  I  have  had  fuch  a  regard  to  all 
Readers,  that  not  to  offend  or  make 
any  of  them  uneafie,  I  have  foften’d 
the  Phrafe,  and  deviated  from  the  real 
Signification  of  the  Putin  in  two  o l 
three  Places,  where  I  thought  that  a 
more  juftTranflation  would  have  been 
too  exprelhve  to  be  read  by  or  befoic 
every  body.  I  have  taken  nonce  ai 
ready,  that  among  the  Proverbs  which 
Mifomedm  makes  uie  of  there  are  filch 
as  are  not  common,  and  feldom  met 
with,  and  it  is  poflible  that  foim 
of  them  may  not  have  occurred  before, 
even  to  Men  of  good  Reading ;  but 
there  is  not  one,  of  which  I  have  laid 
in  the  Notes  that  it  is  a  Proverb,  or 
uled  proverbially,  without  having  good 

Authority  for  it;  for  the  Truth  of 

vo  a  a  which 
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which  I  appeal  to  the  Adagies  of 
E rafmus,  where  every  one  of  thofe 
that  are  the  leaft  obvious  may  be  found. 

I  know  People,  that  have  laugh’d  at 
the  Latin,  which  1  have  made  the  Di¬ 
alogues  to  end  with ;  but  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  ridi¬ 
culous  in  it,  I  have  alter’d  nothing 
there.  Mifomedon  always  begins  to 
{peak  Latin  firft;  and  I  don’t  believe 
that  any  Man  of  Senfe,  who  will  enter 
into  the  Character  which  is  given  to 
that  Perfon,  and  likewife  take  notice 
of  the  Care  which  Philoprio  takes  to 
fall  in  with  the  Humour  of  his  Pa¬ 
tient,  will  find  any  Abfiirdity  in  what 
I  am  now  (peaking  of. 

That  the  Notes  might  not  take  up 
more  Room  than  was  necefiary,  the 
Reader  will  find,  that  no  Notice  is 
taken  in  them  of  any  Latin  or  Greek 
that  is  explain’d  in  the  Text  it  (elf,  and 
that  no  Words  are  tranflated  more  than 
once,  thp’  they  occur  again  afterwards. 

Ana- 
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Another  thing,  which  I  fear  will  be 
carpt  at,  is,  that  two  Perlons  ilrould 
difcourfe  for  half  an  Hour  about  a  Sci¬ 
ence,  which  they  both  profefs  not  to 
underftand,  as  the  Doftor  and  his  Pa¬ 
tient  do  about  Mathematicks.  This  I 
own  is  very  extraordinary :  but  no  wile 
Man  would  be  highly  offended  at  it, 
before  he  had  leen,  what  it  was  they 
laid  concerning  them.  That  real  Ma¬ 
thematicians,  at  leaft  the  great  eft  Part 
of  them,  will  not  be  dilpleas’d  with  it, 

I  more  than  believe :  And  as  to  thole, 
who  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  that 
Science  themlelves,  yet  depreciate  others 
who  don’t  pretend  to  it ;  thofe  Bragga¬ 
docio’s,  who  would  be  thought  to  be 
what  they  are  not,  and  only  make  ule 
of  the  Name  of  Mathematicks  to  im- 
pole  upon  the  World  for  Lucre-,  they 
are  very  welcome  to  think  of  it  as  they 

firft  Edition  of  this  Book  was 
publifhed  in  the  Year  17x1.  Since  that 

a  3  I  havo 
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I  have  added,  confiderably to  it,  and 
made  great  Alterations  in  it  •,  but  I  have 
charged  nothing  as  to  the  Time  in 
which  the  Converlation,  that  is  the  Sud- 
jc£t  of  thefe  Dialogues,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  happen’d  :  So  that  when  the 
Reader  meets  with  the  Words  a  late 
Author  or  any  other  Paffage,  where 
things  are  fpoken  of  as  then  prelent,  he 
ought  to  fubi tract  atleaft  1 9  Years  from 
what  is  prefent  now.  And  that  the  Book 
might  juftly  continue  to  be  confi- 
defd  as  wrote  lb  many  Years  ago,  I  have 
not  meddled  with,  or  taken  notice  of 
any  thing,  that  has  been  publiflied  or 
tranfaded  fince  that  time.  I  acquaint 
the  Publick  with  this,  that  fome  might 
not  apply  to  Men,  now  living,  what  was 
formerly  defign’d  to  People  that  have 

been  in  their  Graves  a  dozen  Years  or 

•  ■'  -  *  * 

longer. 
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BETWEEN 

f  .  .  t  >  V.  *;  . 

PHILOPIRIO  a  Thyfician'i 

AND 

Misomedgn  his  Patient i 

MlSOMEDdN, 

*  ♦  *  '■  * 

4,  +  V  •  . _  v.  J  ■  %.  k  ■  ‘  As,’  <•% 

Have  fent  for  you,  Dodtor,  to  con- 
fult  you  about  a  Dihemper,  of 
which  X  am  Very  well  aflured  X 
fhall  never  be  cured. 

Philopir .  Whatever  your  Cafe  may  bea 
Sir,  it  is  a  great  Misfortune,  you  entertain 
ib  ill  an  Opinion  of  it;  but  I  hope,  your 
Difeafe  may  prove  lefs  defperatc  than  your 
Fears  reprefent  it.  ,  , 

Mif.  It  is  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  I 
you,  and  what  I  fay,  is  what  I  am  con- 
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X  Hoe  FIRST  . 

vinc’d  of  by  Reafon,  and  not  a  fuggeftion  of 
my  Fears :  But  you  think,  perhaps,  I’m  a 
Mad-man,  to  fend  for  a  Phyfician,  when  I 
know  before-hand  that  he  can  do  me  no 
good :  Truly,  Dodtor,  I  am  not  far  from  it  : 
But  firft  of  all,  are  you  in  hafte,  pray? 

Phi.  Not  in  great  hafte.  Sir, 

Mif.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  moft  of  your 
Profeflion  always  either  are,  or  at  leaft  pre¬ 
tend  to  be,  in  a  great  hurry.  But  tho’  you 
are  at  leifure,  Can  you  hear  a  Man  talk  for 
half  an  Hour  together,  and,  perhaps,  not 
always  to  the  purpofe,  without  interrupting 
him?  For  I  have  a  great  deal  to  fay  to  you, 
feveral  Queftions  to  ask  you,  and  know  I 
lhall  be  very  tedious;  but  if  you  can  bear 
with  me,  I’ll  confider  your  Trouble,  and 
pay  you  for  your  Time,  and  Patience  both. 
Can  you  ftay  an  Hour? 

Phi.  Yes,  Sir,  or  longer,  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion. 

Mif.  Then,  pray  Sir,  fit  down. - »I  did 

not  make  you  come  up  Stairs  becaufe  I  keep 
Chamber  my  felf,  for  I’m  abroad  every  Day  5 
but  I  thought  it  beft  to  Difcourfe  you  in  my 
Study,  becaufe  it  is  the  quieteft  Room  in  the 
Houfe,  and  I  hate  to  be  difturb’d.  That 
you  may  be  the  better  acquainted  with  my 
Diftemper,  I’ll  begin  with  you  {a)abovo,  and 


(a)  From  tbs  beginning, , 


give  you  as  fhort  an  account  as  I  can,  how 
I  have  pafs’d  the  greateft  part  of  my  Life.  I 
was  very  irregular,  when  I  was  young  ;  but 
for  thefe  Seventeen  or  Eighteen  Years,  I  have 
lived  moderately  enough,  and  but  feldom 
been  guilty  of  any  Excefs.  I  wanted  but  two 
Months  of  being  One  and  Twenty,  when 
my  Father  died  and  left  me  Three  Hundred 
a  Year;  I  lived  then  at  Oxford,  but  upon 
this  I  left  the  Univerlity,  and  being  defign’d 
for  the  Law,  to  perfect  my  Studies  and  qua¬ 
lify  my  felf  for  the  Bar,  came  up  to  London  \ 
where  not  being  ufed  to  be  fo  flufh  inCafh,  I 
quickly  became  Extravagant,  and  growing 
weary  of  my  crabbed  Authors,  at  lad  I  threw 
by  the  Books,  and  minded  nothing  but  my 
Pleafures;  of  which  fome  were  very  Expen- 
five.  I  went  to  fee  France ,  and  the  Low 
Countries ,  and  coming  back  found,  that  by 
my  way  of  living  in  three  Years  and  a  half, 
I  had  fo  far  out-run  the  Conftable,  that  half 
of  my  Eft  ate  was  hardly  fufficient  to  pay 
my  Debts,  and  clear  the  remainder.  At  Five 
and  Twenty  I  Married;  my  Wife’s  Fortune 
paid  off  fome  Scores,  and  her  fell  was  of  fuch 
an  ingaging  Temper,  that  fhe  wholly  tpok 
up  my  Thoughts:  I  left  all  my  loofer  Com¬ 
pany,  and  by  her  management  was  foon  re¬ 
claim’d  from  my  former  Vices:  Love  and 
Paftime  was  all  our  Employment,  from 
Morning  till  Night ;  we  ftudy’d  nothing, 

B  2  but 
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but  how  to  pleafe  and  divert  one  another; 
Neither  of  us  could  be  call’d  Extravagant, 
vet  both  defired  to  live  handfomly ;  my 
Wife  admired  Cloaths,  and  I  loved  good 
Eating,  and  our  neceflfary  Expences  exceed¬ 
ed  twice  my  Income.  I  knew  this  would 
not  laft,  yet  it  never  affected  me  with  the 
lead  Concern,  or  ever  gave  me  an  Hour  s 
difquiet.  I  hated  the  Law,  and  indeed  any 
thing  of  bufinefs ;  if  a  Place  had  offer  d,  I 
would  have  purchas’d  it;  yet  I  was  always 
remifs  in  looking  out  for  one.  I  never 
troubled  my  head  but  with  juft  providing 
what  we  wanted ;  my  Care  was  never  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  my  prefent  Occafions,  and  1 
feem’d  to  be  influenc’d  by  no  other  precept, 
than  that  of  Horace,  {a)  Quid  fit  futurum 
eras  fu$e  qiuerere.  After  this  manner  haying 
reduc’d  every  thing  into  Money,  my  whole 
fubftance  lafted  us  fix  Years;  during  which, 
(b)  fponfi  vitam  ducentes,  we  were  gay  and 
contented,  and  even  in  our  own  Thoughts 
the  happieft  Couple  in  the  Umverfe.  When 
I  had  about  Thirty  Pounds  left,  ow  d  near 
Three  Hundred,  and  faw  no  profpeft  or 
probability  of  ever  having  any  more,  a  di¬ 
stant  Relation  of  my  Mother’s,  whom  I  had 


(a)  Avoid  enquiring  what  ivill  be  to-morrow. 

\b)  Leading  a  Bridegroom's  Life.  A  Proverb  applicable 

thofe  who  live  in  Eafe  and  Pteafure* 

hardly 
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hardly  ever  heard  of,  died  above  an  hundred 
Miles  off,  and  left  me  a  Thoufand  a  Year  in 
Land,  and  a  good  Eftate  in  Money.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  was  more  welcome,  or  feafonable, 

I  leave  you  to  judge  :■  Yet  fuch  an  evennefs 
of  Temper  I  enjoy’d  at  that  time,  and  fo 
much  had  I  lived  to  my  mind,  that  (a  Coach 
excepted,  which  I  fet  up  to  gratifie  my  Wife) 
it  hardly  made  any  vifible  alteration  in  my 
manner  of  living.  When  I  had  taken  Pof- 
feffion  of,  and  was  entirely  fettled  in  my  E- 
ftate,  as  foon  as  I  had  leifure  to  reflect  on  the 
Condition  I  had  been  in,  I  could  not  look 
without  horror  on  the  difmal  Profpedt  of  Po¬ 
verty  and  Want,  to  which  I  muft  in  a  very 
little  time  inevitably  have  been  reduced,  had 
not  propitious  Fortune,  as  it  were  by  a  Mi¬ 
racle,  fo  unexpectedly  fnatch’d  me  from  the 
frightful  Precipice.  I  was  often  amazed  at 
the  Tranquility,  or  rather  ftupid  Lethargy, 
I  had  been  in,  and  made  a  firm  Refolution 
to  be  at  leaft  fo  Prudent  for  the  future,  as 
not  to  negleCt  the  management  of  my  Affairs, 
or  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  Revenue. 

Among  other  things  of  Value,  which 
my  Kinfman  had  left  me,  there  was  a  hand- 
fome  Collection  of  Medals,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Library,  which  you  fee  here. 
I  had  always  born  a  great  refpeCt  to  Learning, 
and  when  I  flung  up  the  Study  of  the  Law, 
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I  ftill  continued  an  admirer,  (a)  Humanh- 
ris  Literature,  and  in  my  greateft  idlenefs* 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Terence  and  Plautus,  with 
half  a  dozen  more  of  the  ClaJJicks ,  made  always 
a  great  part  of  my  Diverfion.  Whether  the 
opportunity  of  revolving  fome  fcarce  and  ex¬ 
quin  te  Authors  invited  me  to  the  purfuit  of 
Learning,  or  that  my  riper  Years  led  me  to 
morefolid  Pleafures,  I  don't  know;  but  with¬ 
in  a  few  Months  after  my  new  Acquifitions, 

I  became  a  great  lover  of  Reading,  and  by 
degrees  fell  to  hard  Study;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  that  I  was  very  intent  on  my  Books* 
1  ftill  remain'd,  as  I  had  always  been,  ( b )  ret 
Vxor'ue  addiBifiimm ,  and  divided  my  Hours 
(c)  inter  Venerem  &  Mu  fas-,  after  this  man¬ 
ner  for  four  or  five  Years  I  enjoy’d  abundance 
of  fatisfadtion,  and  tho’  I  had  feeminglymore 
Care  upon  me,  pafs’d  away  my  time  rather 
more  contentedly  (if  that  be  poffible)  than 
before.  As  to  my  Health,  I  was  near  Seven 
and  Thirty,  when  I  could  have  boafted,  that 
iince  the  Small- Pox,  which  I  had  in  my  In¬ 
fancy,  I  had  not  fuffer’d  an  Hour’s  Illnefs,  or 
endured  a  moment’s  Pain,  and  applying  that 
of  Seneca  to  my  felf,  have  bragg’d,  that  I  had 
always  been  happy;  ( d )  &  quod  eoufque  fine 
niorjii  animi  vitam  tranfieram . 


(a)  Of  polite  learning.  (b)  A  very  fond  Husband . 

(c)  Between  Love  and  Study,  ( d)  And  that  till  then* 

I  had  tad  my  Ha^s  without  Trouble  of  Mind, 
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The  fird  Caufe  I  had  to  complain  was, 
that  now  and  then  I  began  to  be  troubled 
with  the  Heart-burning,  which  in  a  little 
time  became  a  condant  Companion  to  me  : 
Chalk  and  Water  for  above  half  a  Year  was 
a  prefent  Core  *  then  I  ufed  Lozenges,  made 
up  of  Crabs-Byes,  burnt  Ivory,  Bole-Arme- 
nick,  &Cu  thefe  likewife  eas’d  me  for  a  great 
while,  whenever  I  took  them ;  aftei  them 
I  made  ufe  of  abundance  of  other  things  re¬ 
commended  in  that  Cafe,  and  at  lad  found 
nothing  reliev’d  me  more  than  the  chewing 
of  Liquorice.  Hitherto  I  had  only  Quack  d 
with  myfelf,  and  the  higheft  I  had  confulted 
was  our  Apothecary  in  ordinary.  I  perceiv¬ 
ed,  that  all  the  Remedies  I  had  taken  were 
only  Palliative,  and  none  of  them  had  touch  d 
the  Caufe,  but  on  the  contrary  I  grew  daily 
worfe,  and  the  Heart-burning  was  no  longer 
the  only  Symptom  that  didurb’d  me.  Alter 
every  Meal  I  had  flufhings  in  my  Face;  all 
Day  long  1  was  troubled  with  Wind  and 
four  Belches,  and  every  Morning  as  long 
as  I  was  Fading,  I  had  my  Mouth  continu¬ 
ally  fill’d  with  a  dear  infipid  Water,  which 
without  any  draining  came  oft  my  Stomach; 
yet  notwithdanding  all  this  my  Appetite 
was  good,  and  I  flept  very  well.  I  his  I  con¬ 
fers  was  the  reafon,  that  I  fo.  long  flight¬ 
ed  my  Didemper;  but  as  it  became  more 
troiiblefeme  than  ordinary,  I  lent  for  an  PF 
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minent  Phyfician,  whom  I  knew  to  be  % 
Man  of  great  Learning.  When  I  had  told 
the  Dodtor  my  Cafe,  and  anfwer’d  him  what 
Queftions  he  thought  fit  to  ask,  I  defired, 
as  the  Prerogative  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  that 
I  might  be  acquainted  with  the  Caufe  of  my 
Diftemper,  and  have  a  rational  Account  gi¬ 
ven  me  of  the  Method  and  Prefcriptions  he 
defign’d  I  jfhould  follow:  which  being  grant¬ 
ed  after  a  fmall  Paufe  ;  I  was  inform’d  that 
the  heat  and  burning  all  along  the  (a)  Oefo - 
phagiis ,  from  which  the  diftemper  (from  a 
vulgar  Miftake  of  the  Part)  feem’d  to  have 
deriv’d  the  Name  of  Heart-burning,  as  well 
as  the  plufhings  in  my  Face  after  Meals, 
were  (b)  cert 6  certius ,  occafion’d  by  an  ( c ) 
Tntemperies  hepatis  calida ,  which  in  my  Cafe 
happen’d  to  be  accompanied  with  ah  (d)  In - 
iemperies  Stomachi  frigida ,  as  was  manifefl; 
from  the  cold  (^)  Pitnita ,  which  I  voided 
every  Morning,  as  well  as  the  Wind,  four 
Belches,  and  other  figns  of  Indigeftion. 

'  As  to  the  Cure,  that  repeated  bleeding 
from  the  left  (f)  Salvatella  would  fatisfie 
both  Indications^  and  to  ufe  his  own  terms, 
titramque  fere  paginam  abfolveret  -y  for  that 


(a)  The  Gullet.  (b)  Without  all  Doubt.  tc)  A 

hot  temperament  of  the  Liver.  ( d )  A  cold  temperament 

*f  the  Stomach.  (e)  Water .  (f)  A  Vem  m 

Arm  Jo  call'd.  '  . 
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by  this  means  the  Fountain  of  heat,  the 
Blood,  of  which  my  Liver  had  too  much, 
would  by  way  of  AntiJ'pafis  or  Revulfion  be 
drawn  from  the  Right  fide,  which  was  e- 
nough  to  anfwer  the  firft  Indication :  Con¬ 
cerning  the  fecond,  he  faid,  that  as  Venc- 
feSlion,  in  general,  both  by  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns,  was  allow'd  to  quicken  the 
Blood,  fo  it  would  procure  heat  to  that  fide, 
where  the  motion  was  made ;  which  confe- 
quently  would  be  imparted  not  only  to  the 
upper  Orifice  of  the  Ventricle,  to  which  a- 
lone  the  Name  of  Stomachus  properly  be¬ 
long’d,  tho’  given  to  the  whole  {a)  Vifcus  ; 
but  likewife  to  the  Spleen,  which  both  as 
to  its  Office  and  Situation  was  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  as  a  Furnace  to  a  Copper,  for  which 
reafon  by  the  Ancients  it  had  always  wifely 
been  call’d  ( b )  Fomes  osentriculi :  He  told 
me  moreover,  that  it  was  in  regard  to  that 
heat-adminiftring  Vifcus,  that  he  ordered 
the  opening  of  the  Sahdtella,  and  no  other 
Vein,  becaufe  according  to  Galen  and  o- 
thers,  which  he  named,  it  had  a  peculiar 
Influence  upon  the  Milt. 

Befides  Bleeding,  my  Dodtor  told  me,  I 
was  to  be  Purg’d,  that  by  expelling  the  Pi- 
hit  tous  Humour,  (c)  per  inferiora,  it  might 


(a)  Entrail.  (b)  Fuel  to  the  Stomach. 

(c)  Downward. 

be 
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be  drawn  and  remov’d  as  far  as  poffible  from 
the  Stomach ;  that  to  this  end  he  would 
prefcribe  a  Bolus  of  EleBuarium  e  Chris  Jo-, 
lutivum ,  with  fome  Grains  of  the  T rochifci 
Alhandula-,  having  told  me  the  Ingredients 
of  the  Eleftuary,  he  lhew’d  me  how  this 
Prefcription  would  likewife  anfwer  every 
Indication ;  that  firft  the  Conferve  of  the 
Flowers  of  Violets  and  Buglofs,  as  well  as  the 
Puhis  Diatragacanthi  frigidi ,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  cool  my  Liver;  fecondly,  that  the 
Citron- Peal,  Ginger  and  Fennel- Seeds  would 
expel  the  Wind  that  troubled  me,  and  warm 
my  Stomach,  whilft  the  Diagridium ,  Tur- 
peth ,  and  Senna,  which  all  enter  d  into  that 
judicious  Compofition,  would  eliminate  the 
Peccant  Matter;  and  thirdly  that  (a)  pro  Sti- 
mulo,  he  added  the  Trochlj'ci  Alhandule? ,  in 
regard  to  the  (b^  Pituita  Vijcida,  which,  as 
my  Diftemper  was  of  fome  Landing,  it  was 
to  be  fear’d  would  clofely  adhere  to  the  In¬ 
terim.  After  the  Bleeding  and  Purging,  I 
was  for  a  Fortnight  or  three  W’eeks  to  drink 
the  Epfom  Waters,  which  (c)  ex  fuperabun- 
danti  would  Refrigerate  my  Liver,  as  well 
as  conftantly  lead  forth  the  Pituitous  IVlat— 
ter;  which,  from  my  Vicious  Conftitution 
he  forefaw,  would  continue  to  be  bred  as 


(a)  Ter  a  Spur, 

(c)  Over  and  Above* 


(h)  Tenacious  Tlegm, 
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long  as  the  Debility  of  the  (a)  FacuU 
fas  ConcoBrix  of  my  Stomach  was  not 
wholly  remedied :  As  to  Diet,  I  was  to  be 
contented  ( b )  *i riBu  temii ,  and  to  avoid  all 
things  that  were  Fat,  Hot,  or  Sour.  Hav¬ 
ing  for  a  while  admired  the  Profoundity  of 
the  venerable  old  Gentleman's  Skill,  by 
which  fo  dexteroufiy  he  knew  at  once  to 
take  care  of  the  heat  of  my  Liver,  and  the 
Coldnefs  of  my  Stomach,  I  gave  him  a 
handfome  Fee,  and  thank'd  him  for  his  Ad¬ 
vice.  When  he  was  gone,  I  confefs  that  I 
did  not  fo  much  as  queftion  my  Cure  3  but  the 
more  I  confider'd  the  Wifdom  I  had  heard, 
the  more  I  wifh'd  that  I  had  fent  for  him 
fooner;  thinking  that  Hippocrates  himfelf 
had  certainly  never  afted  with  greater  Judg¬ 
ment,  or  Sagacity.  The  next  Day  I  fent 
for  the  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  both,  and 
according  to  Prefcription  in  Eight  Days  I 
was  copioufly  Blooded  twice,  and  Purged 
four  times :  It  is  true,  that  by  this  time  I 
had  loft  my  PXeart-burning,  and  Sournefs  I 
complain'd  of  in  my  Stomach ;  but  inftead 
of  it  I  had  a  Pain  in  it,  which  I  had  never 
felt  before:  I  was  as  much  troubled  with 
Wind  in  my  Bowels  as  ever,  and  fo  Weak 
and  Faint  that  I  could  hardly  crawl  along, 


(#)  Ccn'cotlivc  Faculty,  (f)  With  a  fparc  Diet. 
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yet  I  was  relblved  to  follow  Directions ;  and 
remembring  the  old  Pentameter ,  (a)  Dulcius 
ex  ipfofonte  bibuntur  aqua,  went  to  Epfom  to 
drink  the  Waters  to  the  belt  advantage:  The 
firft  Day  I  drank  ’em  the  Pain  of  my  Sto¬ 
mach  was  pretty  much  encreas’d,  the  fecond 
I  had  quite  loft  my  Appetite,  and  the  third 
I  was  taken  with  a  violent  Loofenefs ;  in 
which  I  obferved,  that  whatever  I  voided 
had  received  very  little  alteration  in  either 
my  Stomach  or  Guts :  After  feven  or  eight 
Stools,  which  I  had  in  lefs  than  an  Hour 
and  a  half,  I  found  my  felf  fo  feeble  and  di- 
fpirited,  that  I  could  keep  up  no  longer, 
and  was  ready  to  Swoon  away.  I  fent  for 
the  firft  Phyfician  that  was  to  be  had,  and 
begg’d  of  him  to  ftop  my  Flux ;  but  he 
told  me,  that  it  was  againft  all  Rules  of  Art, 
to  give  Reftringents,  before  the  Caufe 
was  removed,  and  hearing  that  I  underftood 
Latin,  faid,  ( b )  Evacuanda  funt  excrementa 
occajionem  Jiibminijlr  antia,  I’ll  order  you  a 
gentle  Laxative;  as  foon  as  he  had  faid  this 
he  fat  down,  and  prefcrib’d ;  then  took  his 
Fee,  and  went  away.  His  Bill  was  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Decoclum  Senna  Geronis,  and  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Rhubarb,  but  feeing  at  the  bottom. 


<3* 


(a)  Waters  are  heft  drank  from  the  Spring  it  felf. 

(b)  The  Excrements  that  are  the  Quafton,  of  h  are  ter,  he 

efN-  '  (a)  Mike. 
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{a)  Mifce,  fiat  potio  Purgans  •,  and  feeling 
my  Strength  quite  fpent*  I  was  afraid  that 
I  ftiould  never  be  able  to  go  through  it,  and 
yet  thought  that  fomething  was  to  be  done 
very  fuddenly  $  whilft  I  was  in  this  Perplexi¬ 
ty,  comes  into  the  Room  an  honeft  Gentle¬ 
man,  that  Lodg’d  in  the  fame  Houfe  as  I 
did,  to  whom  the  night  before  I  had  related 
the  Courfe  I  had  taken ;  having  ask’d  me, 
how  I  did,  and  look’d  firft  upon  the  Bill, 
and  then  upon  me,  he  flings  it  away  in  a 
Paflion,  and  fays,  “  Pox  on  their  Purging  5 1 
cc  think  they  have  done  that  fufliciently  al- 
<c  ready ;  if  you’ll  be  ruled  by  me,  I’ll  be 
€£  hang’d  if  I  don’t  fet  you  to  rights  before 
€C  Night:”  not  hearing  me  make  him  any 
anfwer,  he  took  my  Silence  for  Confent,  and 
immediately  call’d  for  a  Bottle  of  French 
Claret,  which  he  ordered  to  be  burnt  with 
good  ftore  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves  and  Mace, 
and  a  pretty  deal  of  Orange-Peel ;  whilft 
this  was  a-boiling  he  fent  for  fome  Syrup 
of  Quinces  to  fweeten  it,  and  when  it  was 
ready,  made  me  take  half  a  Pint  of  it,  with 
a  very  brown  Toaft  well  rubb’d  with  Nut¬ 
meg,  and  fup  it  off  as  hot  as  I  was  able  to 
bear  it ;  an  Hour  after  I  repeated  the  fame 
Dofe,  and  two  Hours  after  that  I  took  ano- 


fl)  Mix  it  and  m&h  a  purging  Potion „ 


then 
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then  It  is  not  to  be  exprefs’d,  what  fudderi 
Benefit  I  receive^  from  this  plain  and  palat¬ 
able  Medicine:  At  the  very  taking  of  the 
firft  Dofe,  I  felt  my  Spirits  reviv’d,  and  e- 
veryLimb  feem’d  to  recover  Strength;  the 
fecond  check’d  my  Loofenefs  ;  and  by  the 
third  the  Pain  of  my  Stomach  was  quite 
taken  off:  Three  or  Four  Hours  after,  my 
Appetite  return’d, .  I  eat  half  a  Chicken  for 
rny  Supper,  and  Slept  admirably  well  all 
the  Night  long:  I  ftay’d  at  Epfom  about  a 
Month  longer,  but  did  not  meddle  any  more 
with  the  Waters;  thinking  that  I  had  learn’d 
by  dear-bought  Experience,  (a)  frigidam 
fioji  magis  tnedem  dolovibus  StojTi&chi  (guum 
oleum  extinguere  mcendium ,  as  Erafmus  had 
faid  fo  many  Years  before  me  ;  and  by  the 
help  of  a  wholefome  and  nourifhing  Diet, 
gentle  Exercife,  and  the  moderate  ufe  of 
the  bed  Claret  I  could  buy,  I  found  my 
felf  perfectly  well  in  a  little  time,  tho’  I 
never  again  recover’d  that  Strength  and  Vi¬ 
gour,  which  before  the  unmerciful  Bleed- 
in"  and  Purging  I  had  been  poffefs’d  of. 

"Being  come  back  to  London,  I  continued 
in  tolerable  Health  for  feveral  Months,  the 
only  thing  I  complained  of  was  the  Old  Di- 


(„)  Cold  Water  is  as  improper  to  cure  Pain  in  the  Stomach , 
as  Oyl  is  to  quench 

ftemper^ 
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ftemper,  the  Grumbling  in  my  Bowels;  that, 
as  my  Appetite  encreas’d,  return’d  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  at  laft  diflurb’d  me  both  Full 
and  Falling;  yet  for  a  Year  and  a  half  or 
near  two  Years  I  did  little  or  nothing  to  it, 
and  bore  the  inconveniency  of  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  Patience,  becaufe  from  what 
I  had  undergone  once,  I  was  as  much  afraid 
of  Phyfick,  as  a  Child  of  being  whipt ;  till 
by  Over-perfuafion  of  my  Wife,  I  again 
confulted  one  of  the  moll  Noted  Phyficians 
about  Town.  I  told  him  every  thing  1  knew 
of  my  felf,  and  left  out  nothing  of  what  I 
have  faid  now.  The  Gentleman,  I  fpeak  of, 
was  of  the  IVIodern  Opinion,  and  when  I 
had  done,  Ridicul’d  very  much  the  Method 
after  which  I  had  been  treated:  He  told  me; 
that  the  Heat  of  my  Liver,  the  Coldr.efs  of 
my  Stomach,  and  the  Spleen  being  a  fames 
Ventriculi,  were  all  Fopperies  alike ;  {a)  Sub- 
terfugta,  as  he  call  d  them,  ignorantice ,  Fig¬ 
ments,  that  had  never  had  any  exiftence, 
but  in  the  Brains  of  their  Inventors;  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  fhew  the  fmall 
Knowledge  they  had  in  Anatomy:  As  to. 
Galen  himfelf ;  that  he  had  been  a  Conceit¬ 
ed  Bufie-body,  that  (b)  ajizli  garrulit&te  p!e- 
nus,  had  foul’d  abundance"  of  Paper '  to 
no  purpofe,  that  ne  left  us  nothin®' 

_  t? 


(*)  Evafions  proceeding  from  Ignorance. 
W  Being  m  mrnd  Talker, 
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of  any  Value  or  Certainty,  but  what  he  had 
been  oblig’d  for  to  Quintus  the  Empyrick, 
who  had  been  his  Mafter ;  and  that  how 
Magifterially  foever  he  had  determined  (a)  de 
nfu  partium,  he  never  had  feen  a  Human  Bo¬ 
dy  open’d  in  his  Life.  As  a  Lover  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  I  was  at  firft  very  much  fcandaliz’d 
at  thefe  Expreffions,  but  when  he  began  to 
difcourfe  about  my  Diftemper,  the  Reafons 
he  gave  for  the  Caufe  of  it,  were  lo  agree¬ 
able,  the  Hypothefis,  by  which  he  folv’d  e- 
very  Symptom,  fo  ealie,  the  Indication  for 
the  Cure  feem’d  fo  naturally  to  flow  from  it; 
and  whatever  he  laid  was  fo  Intelligible, 
that  I  was  prefently  reconcil’d  with,  and 
conceived  a  great  Efteem  for  him.  He  told 
me,  that  the  Part  affected  was  indeed  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  but  that  it  was  a  vulgar  Error,  to 
think,  that  there  was  great  heat  required 
for  the  ConccxStion  of  our  Food,  iince  in 
fome  Creatures  it  was  altogether  perform’d 
without,  as  was  evident  in  Filhes,  in  whom 
there  was  not  fo  much  as  any  perceptible 
Warmth ;  yet,  fa  id  he,  by  feeding  on  their 
own  Species,  and  fwallowing  one  another , 
It  is  plain,  that.  Bones  and  all,  they  digelt 
whole  Bodies,  fometimes  half  as  big  as 
themfelves,  without  the  help  ol  chewing* 


£0)  Concerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Parts . 

and 
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tod  confequently  are  endued  with  a  ftrongef 
Concocftion  than  other  Animals  :  He  made 
me  fenfible*  firft,  that  the  Aliment  in  every 
Creature  was  digefted  and  diflblv'd  by 
means  of  a  certain  adapted  Menjlrunm ,  that 
by  inliniiating  it  felf  into  the  Pores  was  a- 
ble  to  break  the  contexture  of  it :  Secondly, 
that  this  Menjlrunm  did  not  a£t  by  any 
Mufcular  or  other  Organick  Force,  but  an 
Intefline  Motion  not  unlike  that  of  Yeft,  or 
Leaven  in  Dough,  from  which  Analogy  in 
the  Operation  it  had  received  the  fame 
name  in  Latin ,  and  was  call'd  a  Ferment: 
Thirdly,  that  on  the  various  faults  of  this 
Ferment  all  manner  of  Indigeftions  depen¬ 
ded.  I  was  pleas'd  with  the  clear  Idea  I  had 
of  my  Condition,  thought  my  felf  (a)  ex 
Umbra  in  Solem ,  and  haften'd  with  Alacrity 
to  the  rational  method,  which  he  propos’d 
to  put  me  in. 

The  firft  thing  I  was  to  do,  was  to  take 
an  Emetick  Potion  or  two,  to  difeharge  the 
Vifcid  (b)  Saburra ,  that  opprefs'd  my  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  then  with  Chaly beats  and  other  pow¬ 
erful  Alcalicks  to  fubdue  the  fix'd  Acid  SaltsT 
and  with  Carminatives  and  Specijick  Stoma- 
chicks ,  mix’d  with  Volatile  Saltsy  endeavour 
to  Meliorate,  and  if  poffible  reftore  the  Fer- 


(a)  A  Proverb ,  *rcm  Varknefs 

(b)  A  Load* 
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went  to  its  Priftine  State.  I  ihall  not  trou¬ 
ble  you  with  the  particulars  of  what  I  took, 
but  content  my  felf  with  telling  you,  that 
his  Medicines  were  as  well  chofen,  as  his 
Method  was  juft,  and  the  Succefs  to  my 
thinking  anfwerable  to  both;  for  in  lefs  than 
a  Fortnight  all  the  Symptoms  remitted,  and 
after  three  Weeks  I  had  nothing  left  to  com¬ 
plain  of:  I  did  not  leave  off  fuddenly,  but 
perfever’d  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  ufe 
of  his  Prefcriptions,  and  remain’d  well,  as 
long  as  I  continued  the  Medicines;  but  ima¬ 
gining  my  felf  Cured,  I  no  fooner  ceas  d 
taking,  but  my  Diftemper  return’d  even 
fafter  than  it  had  abated  before.  Prefently 
I  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  Remedies,  and 
was  again  reliev’d,  but  no  longer  than  I  took 
them:  And  after  this  manner  for  a  great 
while,  I  was  always  either  plagued  with  the 
Diftemper,  or  the  taking  of  Phylick,  which 
I  thought  almoft  as  bad ;  till  at  laft  it  grew 
fo  ftubborn,  that  the  fame  Remedies,  that 
had  done  me  fo  much  good  before,  became 
utterly  ineffectual ;  this  made  me  very  Melan- 
cholick,  and,  what  vex’d  me  moil,  was  that 
my  Phyfician,  in  whom  I  fo  much  confided, 
began  to  negledt  and  flight  me;  tho’  in  lefs 
than  a  Twelve-month  he  had  received  a- 
bove  an  Hundred  Guineas  in  Fees  of  me; 
which  in  a  Cbronick  Difeafe,  where  the  fame 
Remedies  are  for  fome  time  continued,  and 

no 
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no  conftant  Attendance  is  required,  is  pretty 
Confiderable.  When  neither  his  former 
Prefcriptions,  nor  the  various  Changes  he 
made  in  them  could  Eafe  me,  and  all  his 
plaufible  Reafons  for  altering  them  were 
quite  exhaufted,  I  perceived,  that  he  grew 
perfectly  weary  of  me.  I  could  now  but 
feldom  fee  him  ;  when  he  came  he  was  al¬ 
ways  in  hafte,  and  all  the  Comfort  I  got 
from  him  was,  that  he  either  found  fome 
fault  with  my  Diet,  or  manner  of  living; 
or  elfe  charged  me  with  omitting  what  he 
had  ordered ;  till  at  laft  being  Confcious  that 
I  had  never  been  more  regular  or  obfervant, 
I  told  him  my  Thoughts ;  at  which  preten¬ 
ding  to  be  offended  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  picking  a  Quarrel,  and  left  me  in  a  Pet, 

[a)  ~ — -  fugit  improbus ,  ac  ?ne 
Sub  cultro  liquit ■ - » - * 

And  ever  fince,  tho’  often  defired,  utterly 
refufed  to  fee  me  any  more,  (b)  Ingravefcente 

malo ,  I  applied  my  felf  to  another- - Put  I 

have  tired  you  too  much  already,  and  am  fen- 
fible,  it  is  unpardonable  to  trefpafs  fo  unrea- 
fonably  upon  any  Man's  good-nature,  and 
defire  him  to  liften  to  fo  tedious  a  Tale. 

Phi .  Your  Story  is  fo  diverting,  that  I 
take  abundance  of  delight  in  it,  and  your 

x  -  -  -  ...  ,  -  --- — . —  ,  i 

(a)  Taken  from  Horace,  But  tbs  latter  part  it  a  Proverb 
for  leaving  a  Man  in  the  Lurch , 

(i b )  My  Vijiempsr  mtreapng. 

C  a 
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Ingenious  way  of  telling  it,  gives  me  a 
greater  infight  into  your  Diftemper,  than 
you  imagine:  Wherefore,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  go  on,  Sir;  I  am  all  Attention,  and 

fhall  not  interrupt  you. 

Mif.  Being,  as  I  told  you,  abandon’d  by 
mv  Phyfician,  I  went  to  another ;  and  after 
that  to  two  or  three  more,  without  follow¬ 
ing  any  of  their  Frefcriptions.  I  could  ne¬ 
ver  hear  Bleeding  or  Purging  propofed  to  me, 
without  reflecting  on  what  my  old  Galenij 
had  made  me  fuffer  before ;  and  all  the  Re¬ 
medies  I  took  for  fome  time,  were  only 
what  I  pick’d  out  of  the  old  Recipe  s  of  him 
I  ufed  laft :  For  making  now  and  then  a  re¬ 
view  over  the  Bills  he  writ  for  me,  I  recol¬ 
lected  what  things  had  eas’d  me  the  lateft, 
and  chofe  from  among  them  what  Mr.  Apo¬ 
thecary  and  my  felf  thought  fitted:  for  my 
purpofe.  I  knew  by  Experience,  that  no¬ 
thing  of  what  he  had  prefcrib’d,  though  it 
ceas’d  working  to  the  fame  ends,  would  ever 
difcompofe  me :  This  made  me  value  his 
Prefcriptions  as  much,  as  I  had  efteemed  his 
Parts  before :  Nay,  the  lofs  of  him  fo  much 
affedted  me,  that  I  often  thought  I  could 
willingly  have  given  him  triple  Fees,  and 
received  him  (a)  obvus  ulms ,  if  he  would 


(a)  A  Proverb.  With  open  Arms . 


only 
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only  have  kept  his  Temper,  and  invented  new 
Reafons  to  footh  my  Fancy,  tho’  he  had 
done  nothing  to  my  Difeafe.  But  I  had  al~ 
moft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  ever  fincc  the 
Burnt-Claret  cured  me  of  my  {a)  Lienteria 
at  Epfom ,  I  had  a  mind  to  Study  Phyfick ; 
that,  if  I  could  get  no  benefit  from,  I 
might  at  leaft  enter  into  the  Fallacies  of, 
fo  treacherous  and  infignificant  an  Art. 

But  being  befotted  to  the  Ancients,  I  be¬ 
gan  very  immethodically.  For  above  two 
Years  together  I  read  Hippocrates ,  Celiiis , 
Aurelianus ,  Aretceus ,  Galen ,  Celfus ,  and  fe» 
veral  other  Volumes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Authors  without  any  great  advancement  as 
to  Knowledge,  till  being  acquainted  with 
the  Phyfician  I  lately  mention’d,  I  was  put 
in  a  better  way,  went  firft  thro*  two  or  three 
Modern  Anatomifts,  and  dipt  no  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  feeing  publick  Difleftions,  not  forget¬ 
ting  in  the  mean  time  Harvceus  (b)  de  Ge - 
neratione  and  Borellus  (c)  de  motu  Animali - 
umy  with  fome  others,  that  made  me  under- 
fland  the  Oeconomy  as  well  as  the  Struilure 
of  the  Body.  Having  laid  this  foundation, 
I  read  with  great  Avidity  the  inventive  Syl¬ 
vius  de  le  Boe ,  and  faithful  Etmuller ,  and  of 


(a)  That  fort  of  Loofenefs  when  the  Food  comes  away  undT 
Sejled. 

(h)  Of  Generation ,  ( c )  of  the  Motion  of  Animals. 
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pur  own  Nation  the  Speculative  Willis ,  and 
practical  Sydenham. 

I  had  finilhed  my  courfe  of  Anatomy, 
and  was  juft  enter’d  upon  the  Authors  I 
have  named,  when  fearful  of  committing 
my  Carcafs  to  new  Phyficians,  I  made  ufe, 
as  I  told  you,  of  nothing  but  the  Prefcrip- 
tions  of  the  old  one,  that  had  forfaken  me. 
To  thefe  I  ftuck  for  above  half  a  Year ;  but 
at  that  time,  when  as  I  remember  I  was 
newly  enter’d  into  my  Forty  fourth  Year, 
worfe  Symptoms  ftarting  every  Day,  my  111- 
nefs  vifibly  encreas’d ;  for  befides  the  un¬ 
savory  Belchings,  and  continual  Croaking 
{a)  Borborigmi,  the  ( b )  PhlogoJ'es  all  over, 
and  the  gnawing  Pain,  as  well  as  diftenfion 
of  my  Stomach,  which  were  become  almoft 
habitual  to  me,  I  frequently  had  ftrong  Pul- 
fations  and  cruel  thumpings  in  my  Belly,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  left  fide  of  it:  1  often  Vo¬ 
mited  prefently  after  Meals,  tho’  commonly 
I  eat  voracioufly,  and  had  almoft  a  Canine 
Appetite:  I  had  pricking  and  fometimes 
Shooting  pains  in  my  Bowels,  in  which  like— 
•wife  I  often  felt  Tenfions,  Snatchings,  and 
Convullive  pullings:  The  fame  I  had  now 
and  then  in  my  Navel,  as  if  that  part  of 
my  Belly  had  been  drawn  downward:  At 


(a)  Winds  in  the  Bowels  that  make  great 
\b)  Ihijhm 


noife . 

fometimes 
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fometimes  I  had  oppreffions  at  my  Heart, 
and  great  fqueezings  of  the  (a)  Preecordia , 
that  lafted  a  whole  Day;  and  again  at  others 
I  had  for  two  or  threeDays  together  ftrange 
torments  in  my  Back  and  Belly,  that  refem- 
bled  Cholick  and Nephritick  Pains;  the  fame 
I  often  had  in  my  Stomach;  and  I  have 
thought  more  than  once,  that  within  my 
Trunk  and  all  the  noble  \b)  Vifcera  it  con¬ 
tains,  I  felt  the  fame,  that  thofe  who  are 
afflidted  with  the  (c)  Arthritis  vaga,  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  Joints  of  their  Limbs,  and 
the  Outfides  of  them. 

Till  I  was  Eight  or  Nine  and  Thirty  my 
Body  had  been  always  Lubrick,  and  1  had 
feldom  lefs  than  Two  Stools  in  Four  and 
Twenty  Hours;  but  then  this  good  quality 
left  me  by  degrees,  and  when  I  was  One  and 
Forty  I  hardly  had  one ;  Till  growing  ftill 
(d)  Conjiipatioris  alvi,  I  came  to  be  often 
bound  for  two  or  three  Days  together ;  yet 
the  Coftivenefs  I  fpeak  of  had  hitherto  gi¬ 
ven  me  little  or  no  difturbance;  becaufe 
gentle  Laxatives,  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
proper  in  Penjions ,  which  you  call  Chalajhca , 
had  feldom  fail’d  of  removing  it ;  but  now 
it  began  to  be  what  I  dreaded  moft;  becaufe 


(a)  That  Part  of  the  Breafi  that  is  about  the  Heart . 

(b)  Entrails.  (c)  The  Flying  Gout.  (d)  More  Cojlive. 

C  4  Nature 
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Nature  would  hearken  no  longer  to  thofe 
eafie  Medicines,  and  all  (a)  Eccoprotica  were 
ineffectual ;  befides  that,  (b)  ventre  claufo , 
the  then  reigning  Symptoms  (r)  incrudej'ce- 
bant  vifibly;  1  fay  the  then  reigning;  be- 
caufe  I  never  was  without  three  or  four  of 
thofe,  I  have  mention’d  ;  or  elfe  if  they  re-  ' 
mitted,  and  I  was  pretty  eafie  in  my  Belly 
and  (d)  Thorax,  inftead  of  them  I  had  vi¬ 
olent  Head-achs,  which  till  I  was  Three 
and  Forty  I  never  had  been  troubled  with : 
Thefe  Pains  commonly  were  fucceeded  with 
(e)  Vertigo's ,  and  I  often  ftagger’d  as  if  I 
had  been  Drunk,  efpecially  if  I  look’d  up 
haftily,  or  made  any  other  quick  motion  of 
a  fudden.  The  clear  Water  I  ufed  to  ffetch 
off  my  Stomach  in  the  Morning,  which  was 
one  of  the  earlieft  Symptoms  I  complain’d 
of,  upon  my  taking  of  Tobacco  had  left  me, 
and  I  had  not  obferv’d  it  for  two  or  three 
Years ;  but  in  the  room  of  it  there  was  by 
degrees  come  upon  me  a  continual  Spitting, 
which  was  always  worfe,  when  I  was  molt 
conftipated ;  but  yet,  what  I  wonder’d  at, 
never  made  me  dry.  My  Urine  often  chan¬ 
ged  both  in  Colour  and  Thicknefs ;  and  tho’ 

& 

^11  ii  "M  m— m  wm  iBiuin  i 

(a)  Laxatives  that  only  expel  the  Contents  of  the  Intefiines . 

(h)  My  Body  being  Jhut  up „  (c)  Grew  worfe. 

(d)  The  Chefi  and  all  that  Cavity  in  which  the  Heard  and 
iMftgs  are  contain'd. 

(?)  Swimming  in  the  Head „ 

moft 


i 
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moft  commonly  it  was  wheyifh  and  turbid, 
yet  fometimes  all  of  a  fudden  it  would  be  as 
thin  and  limpid  as  fair  Water,  which  it  ex¬ 
actly  refembled  not  only  in  the  look  but 
likewife  in  tafte  and  fmell;  this  clear  fort 
of  Urine  I  have  often  made  ever  fince  I  was 
two  or  three  and  forty ;  and  when  I  do  make 
it,  it  is  always  in  large  Quantities,  a  pint 
or  more  at  a  time  very  unaccountably;  tho’ 
of  late  Years  I  have  obferved,  or  at  leaft 
I  fancy  fo,  that  this  oftner  happens  after  a 
hurry  of  the  Spirits,  when  fomething  has 
vex’d,  furpris’d,  or  otherwife  difturb’d  me, 
than  at  any  other  Time. 

When  the  Difeafe  was  got  up  into  my 
Head,  even  tho’  the  Pain  was  tolerable,  I 
always  was  plagued  with  fevere  watchings, 
and  lay  toffing  whole  Nights  in  a  thoufand 
fears  and  anxieties;  without  doling  my  Eyes; 
or  if  I  did,  I  either  dream’d  of  being  Robb’d, 
or  attempted  to  be  Murder’d,  or  elfe  fal¬ 
ling  from  a  Precipice,  Drowning,  or  being 
hang’d. 

The  fleeps  I  had  were  ever  difturb’d,  and 
wearied  inftead  of  reviving  me ;  I  generally 
wak’d  out  of  ’em  in  a  fright,  and  often  in 
cold  Sweats.  When  thefe  diforders  in  (a) 
ipfa  arce ,  &  fede  animce ,  had  lafted  for  fome 
time,  ftr^nge  roving  thoughts  would  Aide 


(a)  The  Caftle  ttfelf  and  the  Seat  of  the  Saul. 


through 
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through  my  Brain,  and  wild  as  well  as  ri¬ 
diculous  Fancies  ftole  upon  me,  and  for  a 
while  employ’d  my  Imagination.  I  had  of¬ 
ten  unaccountable  apprehenfions  of  things, 
which,  tho’  one  moment  I  thought  ’em  ab~ 
furd,  I  could  hardly  conquer  the  next  with 
all  my  ftrength  of  Reafon.  When  I  was  a 
Minute  at  quiet  and  had  leifure  to  reflect 
upon  the  mifery  of  my  Condition,  I  was 
touch’d  with  an  unfpeakable  concern,  to 
think  that  the  cruel Diftemper  had  now  like- 
wife  invaded  my  Soul,  as  before  it  had  ty¬ 
ranniz’d  over  my  Body.  Thefe  difturbances 
in  my  Head  I  feldom  fail’d  of,  whenever  I 
was  more  than  ordinary  Coftive,  which  I  was 
fure  to  be,  if  I  negletted  Purging ;  for  fome- 
times  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  I  have  had 
no  Stools,  but  what  were  provok’d  by  ftrong 
(a)  Cathartic ks,  that  by  caufing  great  Henfp* 
on*  in  my  Bowels,  firft  tortured  me  in 
the  working,  and  afterwards  by  benuming 
the  Fibres  of  the  Intejlina ,  left  my  Body 
more  Pertinacioufly  fhut^up,  than  they 
found  it. 

If  ever  I  voided  any  thing  naturally,  (I 
mean  without  taking  Phyfick)  it  was  always 
blackifh,  and  hard;  and  no  Excrements  came 
away,  but  with  long  {training  and  violent 


fa)  Violent  Purges. 


Pain, 
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Pain.  This  often  brought  the  Hemorrhoids 
upon  me;  but  they  were  the  internal,  ( a ) 
ceecce^  &  furentes.  Think  not  that  I  bore  all 
this  without  feeking  out  for  new  Remedies: 
Sometimes  I  fent  for  two  or  three  Phyfici- 
an  $  at  a  time;  when  any  of  the  Pains,  I 
have  mention’d,  were  excefftve,  I  try’d  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  that  was  told  me:  Such  a  (J?)  lerna 
malorum  and  (c)  Syndrome  of  Evils  made  me 
weary  of  my  Life ;  and  when  the  Symptoms 
began  to  be  urgent,  all  my  former  dread  a- 
gainft  Phyfick  vaniih’d.  Then  came  into 
my  head;  ( d )  &  poji  malam  Segetem  fer en¬ 
d-urn  eft.  And,  poji  naufragium  maria  ten - 
tantur ,  with  twenty  other  fayings  to  the 
fame  Purpofe.  ’Tis  incredible  what  Pre- 
fcriptions  I  have  fubmitted  to,  and  what  nau- 
feous  loads  I  have  taken  in  vain;  not  but 
that  I  had  relief  by  fome  Medicines,  but  none 
in  above  two  Years,  that  was  of  any  dura¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  tolerably  well  for  a  Week, 
and  perhaps  continued  a  Fortnight  without 
being  very  ill,  but  this  was  the  moft,  and  if 
I  was  a  whole  Day  together  at  eafe,  I  thought 
my  felf  in  Heaven ;  till  after  having  been 


(a)  'Blind  and  raging.  Epithets  commonly  applied  to  the  in- 
ward  Piles,  when  they  are  very  painful  and  don't  run. 

(&)  A  Proverb  for  a  multitude  of  Evils. 

(c)  A  Complication.  ( d )  We  mufi  fow  again  even 

after  a  bad  Harvejl.  And ,  Men  go  to  fea  again  tho ’  they  have 
been  Shipwrack’d. 

extremely 
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extremely  bad  for  T en  Days  without  fo  much 
as  anv  remiffion,  of  a  fudden,  by  a  very 
Copious  Flux  of  the  Hemorrhoids ,  which 
had  never  run  before,  I  was  wonderfully 
reliev’d;  whilil  this  Flux  lafted  I  mended 
every  Hour,  at  a  Week’s  end  I  was  almoft 
perfectly  well,  without  relapfing  when  it 
ftopt:  This  happen’d  in  the  Spring,  and 
was  Nine  Years  ago,  laft  April. 

I  remain’d  in  tolerable  Health  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Summer,  and,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  my  Diftemper,  I  went  through  a  Steel 
Courle,  and  after  that  to  the  Bath,  where  I 
drank  the  hot  Waters  the  whole  Autumn  Sea- 
fon;  and  uling  much  Exercife,  efpecially 
Riding,  I  continu’d  very  well:  But  this  was 
the  longeft  Intermiffion  I  ever  had,  fince  my 
Diftemper  came  to  the  height,  to  this  Day. 
By  that  time  I  had  been  a  few  Weeks  re¬ 
turn’d  from  the  Bath,  and  Winter  was  come, 
I  grew  worfe  again;  but  as  the  Summer  be¬ 
fore  had  been  more  favourable  to  me,  than 
any  I  have  liv’d  after  it,  fo  that  was  the 
eafieft  Winter  I  have  had  ever  fince.  The 
next  Summer  I  was  indifferent,  had  fome 
{harp  rubs,  but  they  were  of  no  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  fometimes  I  was  pretty  well 
for  a  Month  ;  at  the  latter  end  of  it  I  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  the  Weather  began  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  men  The  Winter  that 
iucceeded  it  I  was  very  ill,  and  at  times  as 
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bad  as  ever.  Thus  have  I  continued  much 
after  the  fame  rate  rifing  and  falling  for  thefe 
Seven  Years  laft  paft,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  I  have  been  ill,  fometimes  indifferent, 
very  rarely  well,  but  often  extremely  bad; 
fo  that  if  I  live  till  October  next  I  fhall  have 
been  twelve  Years,  reckoning  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  Forty  Fourth,  an  (a)  Hypo- 
condriacus  Conjirmatus .  When  I  am  at  beft 
I  am  a  Crazy  Valetudinarian ,  always  forced 
to  obferve  fo  ftrid:  a  regularity  in  all  my 
Conduct,  as  well  as  my  Diet,  and  fo  nicely 
circumfpedt  in  every  thing  I  do,  that  I  can 
never  enjoy  even  that  fmall  Portion  of  Health, 
that  falls  to  my  {hare,  and.  I  fo  feldom  am 
blefs’d  with:  The  leaft  Trefpafs,  nay  the 
leaft  Overfight,  draws  on  me  the  word;  of 
Symptoms,  being  always  obliged  either  to 
fight  againft,  or  elfe  labour  under  my  Di- 
ftemper,  which  makes  my  Life  as  miferable, 
as  my  Conftitution. 

As  to  the  Remedies  I  have  made  ufe  of 
the  greateft  part  of  that  time,  whether  the 
Effedt  has  been  good  or  bad,  I  am  as  much 
beholden  for  what  I  know  of  'em  to  the 
Dead,  as  I  am  to  the  Living;  for  tho’  the 
increafe  of  my  Diftemper  foon  after  my 
Forty  Third  Year  would  not  for  a  great 


{<?)  A  confirm'd  Hyfocondruc, 


while 
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while  allow  me  to  read  much,  or  follow 
any  thing  of  either  Bulinefs  or  Diverfion ; 
yet  after  that  violent  long  Illnefs,  I  never 
had  any,  that  without  intermiffion  lafted  for 
fix  Months  together ;  and  improving  every 
interval  of  Eafe  I  have  lince  ftudied  Phylick 
with  as  much  application,  as  my  Strength 
Would  permit  me.  Having  gone  through 
the  Practical  Authors,  with  which,  as  I  told 
you,  I  began,  I  went  over  to  Fernelius,  Sen- 
nertus,  jf acotius^  Sahus ,  F arandeeus^  Zee— 
chius,  Thomas  a  Veiga ,  Riverius,  Forefius, 
and  feveral  others  of  the  firft  rank  among 
the  Learned:  After  them  I  confulted  thofe, 
that  had  found  fault  with  others,  as  Cardan , 
SanSiorius ,  the  Voluminous  Mercatus,  Fer- 
rerius,  &c.  not  forgetting  the  excellent  Cau¬ 
tions  of  Ballonius ,  or  the  Animadverfions  of 
the  Learned  Sept  alius :  I  carefully  examin’d 
every  body,  that  had  any  ways  dwell’d  up¬ 
on  my  Diftemper,  efpecially  Claudinus,  A- 
gricola.  Martini ,  Wedelius,  TAartmannus, 
Matthiolus ,  Doringius ,  Rhodius,  Petrous,  FiJ- 
cherus ,  and  both  thofe  lower  Shelves :  Seeing 
that  the  (a)  Neoterici  often  confounded  the 
malum  Hypocondriacum  with  the  Scurvy,  I 
likewife  read  the  moft  valuable  of  all  thofe, 
that  had  purpofely  writ  of  the  latter;  as 


(<?)  The  Moderns r 


Drawifius , 
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Drawifius ,  Horjiius ,  Eugalenus ,  Reufneru$y 
Linda?iu$ ,  &c. 

As  to  Medicines  and  Prescriptions,  I  have 
run  over  moll  of  the  Pharmacopceas ,  that 
are  extant,  efpecially  the  Auguftana ,  with 
Zwelferus  that  Corrected  it ;  I  have  read 
Scroderas9  Morellus ,  Quercetanus ,  £?  (0)  in* 
ftar  cmnium ,  the  jy/w  Medico,  of  Walthe - 
nw:  But  how  fmall  is  the  Reward  for  the 
Drudgery  of  going  through  fo  many  Volu¬ 
minous  Authors,  when  the  only  Benefit  I 
have  reapt  from  my  Labour,  and  the  up- 
lhot  of  all  my  Studies  in  Phyfick,  is,  that 
j  I  know  it  to  be  a  deceitful  Art,  that  is  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  relied  on  !  for  if  we  confider,  how 
ftrangely  the  greateft  Phyficians  have  dis¬ 
agreed  in  the  moll  efiential  Points  of  their 
1  Art,  the  multitude  of  Opinions,  Sedts,  and 
Factions,  that  have  been  among  them  $ 
their  hatred,  animofities,  and  ridiculing  of 
1  one  another,  (b)  P?*ofe£lo  non  Jine  not  a  Ga - 
lenus  tranfeat  quin  rijit  excipiatur9  fays  van 
Helmont  defebribus .  If  after  that,  we  ob~ 
ferve  how  various  and  oppofite  to  each  o- 
ther  their  Hypothefes  have  been,  on  which 
they  have  built  all  the  reft,  how  precari¬ 
ous  the  beft  of  them  are,  and  yet  how  ftre- 


1 


At. 


What  is  worth  all  the  refl . 

Let  not  Galen  joafs  without  Cenfure  and  being  laugh'd 

noon  fly 

a 
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nuoufiy  they  have  all  been  defended  by  their 
feveral  Authors,  and  thofe  that  adhered  to 
them,  every  one  pretending  by  his  own  Sy¬ 
stem  exadtly  to  folve  all  Phwiomena,  and 
to  be  an  uncontroulable  Expounder  of  tne 
Myfteries  of  Nature,  which  yet  is  but  one  ; 
and  without  doubt  has  always  been  the  fame. 
If  we  mind  how  Hyperbolical  their  Pranes, 
and  how  impudent  fome  of  their  Affertions 
are,  which  they  have  left  us  upon  Record, 
of  the  Ufe  and  Virtues  of  fome  Medicines, 
both  Simple  and  Compound  :  With  what 
feeming  Candour  and  fometimes  folemn 
Affeverations  thofe  {a)  Dofones  profefs,  that 
they  will  never  fail  of  producing  the  effects, 
which  they  promife  of  them,  and  yet  how 
often  they  delude,  or  rather  how  feldom  a- 
ny  of  them  anfwer  the  expectation  of  him 
that  tries  them :  How  much  they  differ  in 
the  very  Seats  as  well  as  Caufes  of  Diitem- 
pers ;  how  notorioufly  they  contradict:  one 
another  to  this  Day,  even  in  the  Metnou 
of  Curing,  which  is  the  very  End  of  Phy- 
fick;  and  this  not  only  in  the  fame  Nations, 
Univerfities  and  Cities,  but  within  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  Patients:  If,  I  fay,  we  con- 
fider  all  this,  and  how  little  their  greatefl 
quarrels  are  likely  to  be  decided,  we  may 


(a)  A  Name  proverbially  given  to  theft  who  promife  muck 
and  perform  little. 

conclude 
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Conclude  that  the  Art  of  Phyfick  is  ho  mor£ 
to  be  depended  upon  than  that  of  Aftrolo- 
gy,  and  that  even  the  Learned  Profeflbrs  of 
the  firft  have  rendred  themfelves  neither  lefs 
ridiculous  nor  more  beneficial  to  the  Publick 
than  the  ignorant  Pretenders  to  the  latter. 
What  I  fay  is  notorioufly  true :  (a)  oculis  ac 
m ambus  tenetur . 

Not  that  I  think  the  Fault  lies  in  thePhy- 
ficians :  Many  are  Men  of  Senfe  and  Learn- 
ihg,  whom  1  efteerh  and  honour;  but  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  Art  it  fe If  is  Fallacious, 
and  really  pity  thofe,  that  have  taken  fuch 
vaft  pains,  as  the  Study  of  it  requires,  to  fa 
little  purpofe  in  the  main.  I  beg  your  Par¬ 
don,  Philopirio ,  for  the  freedom  I  take  with 
you :  I  fpeak  as  I  think,  and  fhall  be  glad  to 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary;  wherefore,  be- 

Ifore  you  give  me  your  Opinion  about  my 
Diftemper,  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble  of 
fliewing  me  that  there  is  any  Certainty  in 
Phyfick,  (b)  ens  mi  hi  magnus  Apollo ,  and  I 
fhall  hearken  to  you  with  as  much  Attention^ 
as  you  have  had  Patience  in  hearing  me. 

Phi,  That  the  Arrogance  of  Phylicians  in 
general,  and  the  great  Knowledge  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to,  are  defer- 
vedly  cenfur  d,  and  ridicul’d  by  all  Mien  of 


8  enfe. 


(a)  A  Proverb:  It  is  feen  and  felt, 
ib)  A  Proverb :  Ton  Jhtill  be  my  Oracle* 
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Senfe,  that  examine  into  the  Refult  of  their 
Practice,  I  am  (a)  ut  vineta  egomet  cedam 
?nea,  very  willing  to  allow;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,  if  you  would  charge  the 
truly  Noble  and  Divine  Art  it  felf  with 
what  is  only  to  be  imputed  to  the  Pride, 
Avarice  or  Lazinefs  of  thole,  that  with  fo 
much  Haughtinefs boaft  themlely.es. to  be  the 
Profeffors  of  it,  when  in  reality  they  neg- 
le£t  and  defpife  it. 

A  Young  Gentleman,  that  underltands 
Latin,  takes  his  Pleafure  at  fome  Univer- 
fity,  or  other,  for  Six  or  Seven  Years,  in 
which  having  at  his  leifure  Hours  gone 
through  the  ufual  Stages  of  Logick,  natural 
Philofophy,  Anatomy,  Botany,  and  perhaps 
Chymiltry,  he  learns  by  heart  all  the  Di- 
itempers  incident  to  human  Bodies,  from 
Head  to  Foot,  a  few  Signs  by  which  they 
are  known  and  dillinguilh’d  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  what  Prognolticadon  is  common¬ 
ly  made  upon  every  one  of  them,  with  the 
Method  of  Cure,  and  fuch  Remedies  as  the 
Author  he  reads  is  pleas’d  to  infert  and  re¬ 
commend:  The  Gentleman  thus  inftrudted 
being  honour’d  with  his  Degree,  which  can¬ 
not  be  denied  him,  is  confulted  in  the  molt 


(A 

of  b  y 
Profefi 


To  prune  my  own  Vine  my  felf.  A  Proverb  made  ufe 
Men ,  when  they  aaufe  and  deft? iff  are  themf elves  or  their 


■ion. 

difficult 
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difficult  Cafes,  is  ready  to  defend  his  Opi¬ 
nion  in  Mode  and  Figure  againft  all  Oppo- 
fers,  and  thinks  himfelf  qualified  to  be  Phy- 
fician  to  the  greateff  Monarch  in  the  Uni- 
verfe ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  one 
is  no  more  capable  of  difcharging  the  weigh¬ 
ty  Office  of  a  Phyfician,  than  a  Man  that 
ffiould  ffudy  Opticks,  Proportions,  and  read 
of  Painting  and  mixing  of  Colours  for  as 
many  Years,  would,  without  having  ever 
touch’d  a  Pencil,  be  able  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  good  Hiftory-Painter. 

I  own  that  the  Studies  I  have  named  are 
necefiary  for  all  young  Beginners ;  but  they 
only  make  up  the  Eafie,  the  Pleafant,  the 
Speculative,  the  Preparatory  part  of  Phyiick: 
The  Tedious,  the  Difficult,  but  the  only 
Ufeful  part  in  regard  of  others,  I  mean  the 
Practical,  which  is  not  attempted  by  many^ 
is  only  attain’d  by  an  almoft  everlaff  ing  At¬ 
tendance  on  the  Sick,  unwearied  Patience, 
and  judicious  as  well  as  diligent  Gbferva- 
tion. 

This  is  the  Art  it  felf,  to  which  all  the 
Studies  I  named  before  are  but  the  Pro<£«* 
miuin .  This  the  (a)  Schola  Coa ,  and  the 
greateff  of  its  Members,  Plippoc  rates ,  with 
fome  few  of  his  Followers,  profefs’d;  but 
being  too  fevere,  unpleafing  and  tirefome. 


{a)  The  School  of  the  If  and  Co?. 


It 
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k  has  been  little  regarded  for  many  Ages* 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  Ancients  that  we  are 
beholden  for  what  we  know  of  it.  As  the 
World  grows  wifer,  Phyficians  of  later  times 
have  found  out  more  Compendious  ways  to 
Renown  and  Riches ;  by  applying  themfelves 
particularly  to  Anatomy,  Chymimy,  and 
by  writing  of,  or  performing  Something  with 
Accuracy  in  any  one  only  of  the  (hallow  aux¬ 
iliary  Arts,  that  all  together  compoie  the 
Theory  of  Phylick,  they  know  how  to  m- 
fihuate  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of  the 
Publick  j  and  from  their  giving  Proofs  of 
their  underftanding  well  one  mconfiderable 

Branch  of  their  Art,  are  ftupidly  believ  d 

to  be  equally  skill’d  in  the  whole.  Th 
rrreat  Anatomift  that  Artfully  Dmefts  the 

Dead  Body  of  a  Malefactor,  ^11  therefore 

be  trufted  with  the  live  one  o  .th°  Mg’ 
till  he  has  fitted  that  too  for  his  Purpofe. 
The  witty  Philofopher,  who  can  fo  exactly 
tell  you  which  way  the  World  was  made, 
that  one  would  think  he  muft  have  had  a 
band  in  it,  in  his  Talk  cures  all  Difeafes  by 
Hypothefis,  and  frightens  away  the  Gout 
with  a  fine  Simile,  but  when  he  comes  to 
Ptaftife  oftener  reafons  a  trifling  Diftemper 
into  a  Confutation-  But,  fays  the  Botann  ■ t, 
(J)  non  verbis  Jed  herbts:  He  that  b>  the 

.  _  i  firnifmnv  that  things  are  not  to  he  done  by 

T&f  mM"/  *  Art  byWcrdsb,tby 

herbs. 
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colour  and  fhape  of  Seeds  can  foretell  what 
Leaves  and  Flowers  the  Plants  will  produce 
is  no  fmall  Phyflcian,  and  mull  have  a  great 
Infight  into  the  Seeds  of  Difeafes:  Being  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  Virtues  of  all  the 
Simples,  he  knows,  without  doubt,  what 
wall  Cure  you,  if  God  has  created  it.  The 
boafling  Chymifl  values  hi  mi  elf  above  the 
reft,  fince  by  the  force  of  Fire,  (he’ll  tell 
you)  and  by  his  Menjlruum  he  exalts  the  Mine¬ 
rals  to  a  higher  pitch  of  Perfection  than  their 
Soil  or  Climate  could  ever  have  rais’d  them, 
and  defpifing  the  Efficacy  of  Simples,  puts 
Nature  her  fe If  upon  the  rack  to  make  her 
confefs  what  Medicines  fhe  has  within 
her. 

Mifom .  Thefe  I  have  always  look’d  upon 
as  the  only  valuable  Branches  of  Phyfick: 
Why  do  you  call  them  inconfiderable  ?  Caq 
any  Man  pretend  to  a  Methodical  Practice 
without  them } 

Philop .  I  only  call  them  fo  in  refpeCt  tp 

the  main  Practice  it  felf,  and  would  by  hq 

means  admit  of  a  Phyfician,  that  fhould  not 

be  vers’d  in  them  3  nay  I  would  have  pu.br 

lick  Profeflhrs,  that  fhould  not  only  inftruCt 

others,  but  fpend  moft  of  their  Time  in 

making  new  Experiments,  and  if  poffible 

further  Difcoverie3  in  every  one  of  thofe 

* 

ufeful  Arts ;  but  I  would  not  have  People 
ridiculoufiy  pretend,  that  becaufe  they  have 

D  3  more; 
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more  particularly  ftudied  and  taken  Pains 
in  any  one  of  them,  they  therefore  under¬ 
hand  the  Practice  of  Phyfick :  Such  as  are 
defign’d  for  the  Pra&ical  part  might  con¬ 
tent5  themfelves  with  learning  as  much  of 
the  Theory  as  is  commonly  taught  in  one, 
or  at  moft  two  Courfes  on  each  Branch,  and 
after  that  prefently  apply  themfelves  to 
fteddy  Obfervation,  which  to  come  to  per¬ 
fection  in,  they  want  above  twenty  Lives,  It 
what  I  fay  feems  Hyperbolical,  and  you 
would  have  an  ample  view  of  the  Shortnefs 
of  Life,  in  proportion  to  the  Length  of  Time 
neceffary  to  learn  the  Art,  call  your  Eye 
on  the  Complaint  of  the  Divine  Hippocrates  ; 
that  prodigious  Man,  after  he  had  livea  fo 
long,  and  made  fuch  an  admirable  ufe  or 
his  Time,  was  yet  fo  Confcious,  and  fo  full 
of  the  Truth  of  it,  that  he  had  not  the 
Power  to  begin  his  Aphorifms,  the  very 
Marrow  and  Quinteffence  of  PraChce,  wtth- 

out  difclofing  it:  (a)  o  B/©<  Pe? X *  ”0 
* iXvn  fidxp.  ’Tis  Obfervation,  plain  Ob¬ 
fervation,  without  defcanting  or  reafoning 
upon  it,  that  makes  the  Art;  and  all,  who 
pegledting  this  main  point  have  ftrove  to, 
embellilh  it  with  the  Fruits  of  their  Brain, 


fa)  Life  is  fhnrt»  and  the  Art  of  great  Extent* 


have 
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have  but  crampt  and  confounded  it.  (a)  Si 
excipias  enim ,  fays  a  learned  Author,  \ 'Pan - 
cos  illos  obfervatores,  qui  Oaf  us  &  Hiftorias 
Medic  as  diligent er ,  f  elicit er  &  ad  vivum 
prout  ab  ipfa  rei  natura  procedebant ,  defcri - 
ben  do,  Me  did  nee  pornceria  fummopere  amp  Id 
arunt  ;  ea  quce  reliqui  adjecere ,  falfam  the- 
or  iam^  &  hujujmodi  inepti as fpedt  anti  a  y  turba - 
runt  potius  impe  diver  unique  illius  progrejfus 
quam  in  die  arunt  aut  promoverunt .  Where 
fhall  you  find  a  Phyfieian  now-a-days  that, 
makes  that  Stay  with  his  Patients,  which  it 
is  plain  the  Ancients  muft  have  done,  to 
make  the  noble  Prognoflicks  we  have  from 
them  ?  But  this  would  not  only  be  too  la¬ 
borious,  but  a  tedious  way  of  getting  Mo¬ 
ney  ;  Self-intereft  now  gives  better  LeiTons 
to  young  Phyficians.  If  you  are  not  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  any  of  the  Branches  I  have  nam¬ 
ed,  rather  than  that  you  fhould  fpend  your 
Time  before  the  fquallid  Beds  of  poor  Pa¬ 
tients,  and  bear  with  the  unfavory  Smells  of 
a  crouded  Hofpital,  fhew  your  felf  a  Scholar, 
write  a  Poem,  either  a  good  one,  or  a  long 


I 


jr 


(a)  Tor  if  you  except  the  Feiv,  that  have  fuck  to  Obferva- 
tion  and  by  diligently  describing  Phyfical  Cafes  and  Htjforfs  to 
the  Life ,  as  they  had  thejn  from  Nature,  have  very  much  en¬ 
larged  medical  Knowledge  ;  all  the  ref  that  has  been  added  by 
others  relating  to  falfe  Theories  and  fuch  like  trifes,  has  rather 
confounded  the  Art  and  kindred  its  Progrefs,  than  it  has  im - 
'  proved  or  done  any  Service  to  it. 

D  4 


one; 
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one;  Compofe  a  Latin  Oration,  or  do  but 
Tranflate  fomething  out  of  that  Language 
with  your  Name  to  it.  If  you  can  do  none 
of  all  thefe,  Marry  into  a  good  Family,  and 
your  Relations  will  help  you  into  Pradtice: 
Or  elfe  cringe  and  make  your  court  to  half 
a  dozen  noted  Apothecaries,  promife  ’em 
to  prefcribe  Loads  of  Phyfick,  never  to  for¬ 
get  the  Melodious  found  of  Bolus,  and  always 
to  make  your  Bills,  like  the  Chimes  of  the 
Exchange,  Ring  with  a  (a)  repetatur  tertia 
quaque  hora :  Nay,  get  but  in  favour  with 
one  that  has  great  Bulinefs,  and  yours  is  done. 
Otherwife  be  a  rigid  Party-man,  it  is  all 
one,  Whig  or  Tory,  fo  you  are  but  violent 
enough  of  either  fide ;  or  if  you  can  Chat, 
and  be  a  good  Companion,  you  may  drink 
your  felf  into  Pradlice ;  but  if  you  are  too 
dull  for  what  I  have  hitherto  named,  and 
in  reality  good  for  nothing,  you  mu  ft  fay 
little  and  be  civil  to  all  the  World,  keep  a 
fet  of  Coffee-Houfes,  obferve  your  certain 
Hours,  and  take  care  you  are  often  fent  for 
where  you  are,  and  ask’d  for  where  you  are 
not;  but  tho’  in  thofe  feveral  Coffee-houfes 
you  are  forced  to  fit  idle  and  loiter  away 
your  Time  all  day  long,  yet  when  out  of 
’em  always  counterfeit  a  Man  that  is  in 
hafte,  and  wanted  in  a  great  many  Places^ 


(a)  Let  it  he  repeated  every  third  Hour » 


as 
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as  for  the  reft,  ftudy  what  Demea  faid  of  his 
Brother,  to  be  (a)  Cle?nens ,  placidus ,  nulli 
os  Icedere ,  arridere  omnibus ;  contradidt  no 
body,  never  open  your  Lips  without  a  Smile, 
^n d  give  no  Peace  to  your  Hat. 

Thus  you  may  fee,  that  there  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  difference  between  the  Art  of  Phy- 
fick  and  the  Practice  of  Phyficians.  (b)  Non 
enim  jam jludent  homines ,  ut  artis  quam  pro - 
jitentur  periti  Jiant ,  fed  ut  fuam  qualemcun - 
que  peritiam  aliis  care  verdant* 

Mifom .  What  I  have  ftudy ?d  of  Phyfick, 
I  confefs  is  only  the  Theoretick  part,  and 
I  have  no  Experience,  but  what  I  have  to 
my  Coft  learnt  upon  my  felf  through  my 
own  Illnefs ;  I  never  pradtis’d  upon  others, 
jior  ever  made  [c)  in  Care  peri culum\  but  if 
it  be  true,  (d)  quod  utilitate  hominis  nil  de- 

1  bet  effe  homini  antiquius ,  why  fhould  any 
Man  trouble  his  Head  with  what  he  could 
not  compafs,  if  he  had  twenty  Lives,  and 
which  way  do  you  judge  of  the  Certainty  of 

s]  an  Art  that  no  body  was  ever  Mafter  of? 

I  .%*?  n  ' 


(a)  Gracious,  Indulging,  to  fay  nothing  that  is  unpleafant 
to  hear,  and  fmile  upon  every  body. 

(b)  Per  Men  now-a-days  don't  fo  much  make  it  their  Study 
to  become  expert  in  the  Bufmefs  they  projefs,  as  they  do  to 

1  make  others  pay  dear  for  that  which  they  do  know  of  it, 

2  hew  little  or  much  feever  that  may  be. 

(c)  A  Proverb  ufed  when  Experiments  are  tried  upon  men 
*>f  little  value. 

( d )  Man  fhould  chiefly  regard  what  is  ufeful  to  Man. 

Philo* 
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Philo .  (a)  Ex  ungue  leonem :  From  the 
lading  Truth  we  difcoverin  all  thofe  Rules* 
that  once,  tho’  many  Ages  ago,  were  fettled 
by  repeated  and  judicious  Experience.  Mod 
of  the  Diagnojiick  Signs  and  Predictions 
from  every  Symptom,  which  Hippocrates , 
Celias  Aurelianus ,  and  a  few  more  Greeks 
have  left  us,  as  they  are  the  Refult  of  fo- 
lid  Obfervation,  will  continue  to  be  faithful 
Guides  to  all  that  can  make  ufe  of  them, 
as  long  as  human  Bodies  and  Nature  it 
felf  remain.  As  for  the  Labour  and  Time 
requir’d  to  make  a  tolerable  Proficient  in 
Phyfick,  I  refer  you  to  the  learned  Baglivi , 
which  being  a  late  Author  of  Note,  I  don’t 
quedion  but  you  have  feen. 

Mifom.  I  read  him  almod  as  foon  as  he 
came  out;  here  he  dands. 

Phil  If  what  he  propofes  was  put  in 
practice,  Phyfick  might  foon  be  improved, 
and  the  Rules  of  it  in  twenty  or  thirty 
Years  time  brought  to  a  great  Perfection. 

Mifom.  But  what  CJniverfity  would  be  at 
the  Charge  of  keeping  fo  many  Phyficians  ? 
(b)  Umirn  ad  unum ,  fays  the  Proverb;  but 
he  requires  more,  for  I  think  he  would 
have  two  for  every  Didemper,  that  fhould 
dudy  nothing  elfe  all  their  Life-time :  One 


La)  A  Proverb.  By  the  Claw  you  may  know  the  Lion, 
(b)  One' to  one  thing. 


to 
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to  read  whatever  has  been  writ  of  it,  and 
from  that  colled:  all  that  might  be  of  practi¬ 
cal  ufe ;  another  to  be  conftantly  near  the 
Patient’s  Bed-fide,  and  faithfully  fet  down 
eveiy  Symptom,  nay  every  Motion  he  dif- 
covers. 

Phil.  Not  only  fo:  But  fpeaking  of  him 
that  is  to  attend  the  Sick,  and  confidering 
what  he  is  to  do,  he  fays,  {a)  aperte  conflat 
unius  hominisvitam  vix,  ac  nevix  quidem.fu- 
turam  fatis  ad  unum  duntaxat  morbum  perfect  e 
illujlrandum.  From  thefe joint  Obfervations  he 
i  would  have  them  draw  lhort  and  diftind  Con- 
clufionsby  way  of  Aphorifms,  without  Art  or 
|  *  Flourifh,  to  ferve  for  ftanding  Rules  in  Pra- 
|  dice,  as  without  doubt  they  would  be,  to  all 
I  Pofterity.  Before  this  is  done,  it  is  not  to  be 
expeded  that  one  Man  Ihould  underftand 
:  the  whole  Art ;  which  Galen  knew  very  well, 

1  when  he  faid,  (b)  Cum  emm  unius  hominis 
I  vita  ad  omnium  inventionem  fufficere  nequeat 

i  longi  temporis  obfervationes  hijloria  colligiti  ut 

I  «  ,y 

_ 

(4)  It  is  very  'plain  that  one  Mari’ s  Life  'would  not  be  fnjfi- 
eient  to  take  notice  and  fet  forth  what  is  to  be  known  of  onz 
JPificmper  only . 

(&)  For  as  one  Maris  Life  is  not  fufficient  to  find  out  every 
thing ,  fo  Hiflory  colletts  the  Obfervations  that  are  made  in  great 
length  of  time ,  that  by  the  help  of  it>  one  at  lafi  may  be  maas 
a  Man  of  confummate  Knowledge ,  he  being  as  it  were  the 
Compound  or  Product  of  all  the  Learning  and  Experience  t  /at 
the  Men  of  fo  many  Ages  have  from  time,  to  time  been  en 1 
dued  with . 
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ejus  beneficio  tanquam  ex  multis  tot  feculorum 
hominibus  unus  efliciatur  eruditiflimus. 

Mifom.  But  if  the  Phyficians  don't  fet  a~ 
bout  this  Task  of  making  Obfervations,  with 
greater  Application  than  they  have  done 
thefe  Twelve  or  Fourteen  Hundred  Years, 
and  we  mu  ft  have  none  to  be  depended  up¬ 
on  till  our  Univerftties  put  Baglivi  s  Project 
In  Execution,  the  (a)  homo  eruditiflimus  in 
the  Practice  of  Phyfick,  which  Galen  fpeaks 
of,  is  a  good  way  off  yet,  and  I  believe,  that 
our  Great  Grand-Children  will  hardly  ever  • 
have  the  Happinefs  to  fee  him. 

Phil  I  am  afraid  fo  too:  Therefore  every 
Phyfician,  that  would  difcharge  his  Con- 
fcience,  ought  to  fupply,  as  much  as  he  can 
In  his  private  Capacity,  the  Neglect  of  the 
Publick,  and  wholly  apply  himfelf  to  the 
Study  of  one  Diftemper  only. 

Mifom.  I  confefs;  that,  hearing  the  Hy- 
pochondriack  and  Hyfterick  Paffions  were 
the  chief  of  your  Practice,  I  was  willing  to 

fee  you  for  that  Reafon. 

Phil.  The  Study  of  thefe  indeed  I  have 

chofen  for  my  Province. 

Mifom.  I  muft  tell  you,  as  Davus  did  to 
Geta  in  the  Phormio ,  (b)  Trovinciam  cepifii 
duram. 


(a)  A  Man  of  confummate  Knowledge. 

[b)  Ton  have  undertaken  a  difficult  Task. 
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Phil .  I  own  ’tis  a  difficult  one ;  but  [a)  Dii 
facientes  adjuvant ,  Application  makes  every 
thing  eafie. 

Mifom .  It  is  true,  (h)  Dii  laboribus  omnia 
vendunt :  Every  thing  is  to  be  conquer’d  by 
Application  and  Labour. 

(c)  Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor  3 

Nilmortalibus  arduum  eft. 

But  fince  we  are  fo  infenfibly  come  back  to 
what  I  Ail,  with  your  Leave  for  the  prefent 
well  have  no  more  of  Phyfick  than  as  it  relates 
1  to  my  Diftemper ;  tho’  I  am  mightily  pleas’d 
I  with  theDigreffionwemade,  andfhall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  you  enlarge  upon  the  fame  Subject 
at  another  time :  Y  ou  and  I  mu  ft  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  Philopirio ;  if  your  Medicines  do  me 
no  good,  I  am  fure  your  Company  will :  One 
thing  above  the  reft  I  admire  in  you,  and  that’s 
;|  your  Patience,  which  muft  be  unaffedted* 
j  becaufe  you  can  be  gay  in  the  Exercife  of  it. 
You  can’t  imagine,  how  a  pertinent  lively 
Difcourfe,  or  any  thing  that  is  fprightly,  re¬ 
vives  my  Spirits.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is 
that  makes  me  fo,  whether  it  be  our  talking 
together,  the  Serenity  of  the  Air,  or  both ; 
but  I  enjoy  abundance  of  Pleafure,  and  this 


(a)  The  Gods  ajftft  thofe  that  are  doing.  A  Proverb. 

(b)  A  Proverb.  The  Gods  fell  every  thing  for  Labour. 

(c)  By  Labour  Hercules  broke  through  Acheroa :  Nothing  is 
1  hnpoffbU  to  Mortals.  Horace. 

Moment, 
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Moment,  methinks,  I  am  as  well  as  ever  1 
was  in  my  Life  :  The  beginning  of  June  I 
have  obferved  for  fome  Years  always  agrees 
with  me  very  well,  and  the  long  continuance 
we  have  had  of  fine  Weather,  I  fancy,  has 
done  me  a  great  deal  of  good;  I  have  been 
very  eafie  thefe  Eight  Days,  only  laft  Night 
I  had  a  pretty  fevere  Fit  of  the  Cholick. 
How  ftrange  a  thing  is  this  Diftemper  of 
mine !  To  be  fo  extraordinary  well  between 
whiles,  as  I  am  now,  and  fometimes  to  be 
plung’d  into  fuch  an  Abyfs  of  IVliiery,  as  I 
have  often  been  in,  both  of  Body  and  Mind; 
nay,  I  cannot  think  of  any  Part  of  me,  that 
at  one  time  or  other  has  not  been  affedled 
by  it :  For  Months  together,  I  have  had  a 
perpetual  founding  and  ringing  in  my  Ears, 
that  has  been  very  troublelome  ;  and  when 
it  lies  in  my  Head,  I  have  fuch  a  Dimnefs 
in  my  Eyes,  as  if  I  faw  through  a  Mill ; 
tho’  otherwife,  confidering  I  have  read  much 
and  am  near  Fifty  Five,  my  Sight  is  very  clear. 
When  I  am  at  the  belt,  I  can  feel  that  the  long 
habit  of  my  Illnefs  has  chang’d  my  very  Hu¬ 
mour  ;  Formerly  I  fear’d  nothing,  and  had  the 
Conftancy  of  a  Man:  from  what  I  have  related 
you  may  gather  what  Temper  I  was  of  be¬ 
sides;  but  now  I  am  full  of  Doubts  and  Fears ; 
(z)  Leporis  vitam  vivo :  I  am  grown  pee  villi. 


(a)  1  lead  a  Han's  Life.  A  Proverb,  for  a  Life  of  Anxiety. 

and 
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and  fretful,  irrefolute,  fufpicious,  every 
thing  offends  me,  and  a  Trifle  puts  me  in  a 
raliion.  The  Name  of  ( a)Heautontimorumenos 
never  was  half  fo  applicable  to  any  one,  as 
it  is  to  me:  I  can  excruciate  my  felf  for  all 
manner  of  Evils,  pail,  prefent,  and  to  come. 
1  told  you  the  State  I  was  in,  when  my  Kinf- 
man  died :  This,  tho’  it  is  four  and  twenty 
Years  ago,  often  runs  in  my  Head  when  I 
am  ill,  and  makes  me  like  one 


(b)  Diftrtdlus  enjis  cut  fuper  impia 
C  ervice  pendet _ 

Firfl  I  am  angry  with  my  felf  for  having 
!  been  guilty  of  fuch  unparallel’d  Supinenefs  as  I 
|  was ; /then  am  I  opprefs’d  with  tormenting 
!  ^noughts  of  what  it  might  have  brought 

I  me  t0>  1  fweat  again  5  and  am  fome- 

i  times  frighten’d  into  fuch  an  Agony,  as  if 

;  all  the  Calamities  that  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  were  in  reality  come  upon 
me,  and  I  faw  my  Wife  and  Children  that 
Minute  begging  their  Bread.  Sometimes 
when  I  have  been  out  of  order  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther  it  has  come  into  my  Head,  that  in  an 
Account  of  fome  remarkable  things  in  Vir- 
gtnw,  I  had  read  fomething  concerning  the 
range  Influence  which  the  Air  has  there 


(a)  c ne  that  torments  or  excruciates  him  felf 

it  \  ^  Neck  hanZs  a  mked  Sword •  Horace. 

danoeP  d  Proverblally t0  Gr,e  wh°  thinks  himfilfin  imminent 
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upon  human  Bodies,  and  among  the  reft  of 
a  Gentlewoman,  whofe  Cholick-pains  were 
obferved  to  encreafe  upon  the  rifmg  and 
coming  nigher  of  the  Clouds.  This  I  have 
been  afraid,  would  in  time  come  to  be  my 
cafe ;  and  the  Thoughts  of  it  have  feveral 
times  put  me  under  ftrange  Apprehenfions. 
I’ll  give  you  another  Inftance,  how  unac¬ 
countably  I  am  afflicted  by  mere  Thoughts, 
and  fometimes  work’d  upon  even  by  [a)  non 
entia, 

I  believe  my  Wife  is  a  very  honeft  Wo¬ 
man,  nor  have  I  ever  had  the  leaft  Reafon 
to  think  the  contrary ;  and  as  to  my  felf,  I 
never  lay  with  any  other  befides  her  felf 
fince  I  had  her.  I  have  been  married  almoft 
Thirty  Years ;  and  tho’  before  that  I  de- 
ferv’d  it,  yet  I  never  in  all  my  Life  had 
Gonorrhea,  Bubo ,  or  any  other  the  lead:  Ve¬ 
nereal  Symptom,  and  have  always  been  very 
found 

(b)  - - - in  partibus  illis * 

^uas  jinus  abfcondit ,  — 

as  Juvenal  calls  ’em  :  Yet  it  is  no  longer 
ago  than  laft  Winter,  that  I  could  not  be 
perfuaded,  but  that  I  was  Pox’d  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purpofes,  and ’twas  a  thoufand  to 


(a)  Things  that  have  no  Exigence', 

(b)  In  thofe  Parts  which  the  Lap  conceals i 


one 


&ne  but  I  had  been  Salivated ;  for  a  eonfider- 
able  time  I  was  all  Day  long  examining  my 
Shins,  and  Forehead,  and  feeling  for  Nodes 
and  ( a )  rfophi  :  The  lofing  of  my  Nofe,  my  Pa¬ 
late,  my  Eyes,  and  all  the  frightful  and  fhame- 
ful  Confequences  of  that  Difeafe  poflefs’d 
my  Fancy  for  hours  together,  till  the  Hor¬ 
ror  of  them  entring  deeper  into  my  Soul, 
fometimes  druck  me  with  fuch  unfpeak- 
able  Pangs  of  Grief,  as  no  Torture,  or 
Death  could  ever  be  able  to  give  the  like. 
When  I  grew  better,  I  found  that  all  this 
had  been  occafion’d  by  reading  of  the  Lu.es % 
when  I  began  to  be  Ill ;  which  has  made  me 
refolve  fince,  never  to  look  in  any  Book 
of  Phyfick  again,  but  when  my  Head  is  in 
very  good  order. 

I  have  read  and  heard  of  Hundreds  of 
Melancholy  People,  that  had  as  many  feve- 
ral  Whimfies,  and  imagining  themfelves  to 
be  what  they  were  not,  duck  clofe  to  the 
Abfurdities  of  their  Fancies,  when  they  were 
well  in  every  thing  elfe,  or  at  lead:  in  tole¬ 
rable  Health  :  But  I  never  was  fo  bad  as  that. 
The  Didurbances  of  my  Brain  are  never  fo 
lading,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  pad  the 
height,  I  have  always  fhort  Moments,  in 
which,  when  my  Soul  exerts  her  felf  to  the 


(a)  Swellings  on  the  Shins  occafioned  by  the  Pox, 

E  utmoft 
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utmoft  of  her  power,  I  can  judge  of  things 
as  they  really  are.  Thefe  lucid  Intervals  and 
continual  Relapfes  that  fucceed  them  in  the 
wane  of  a  Paroxifm,  are  for  a  while  not  un¬ 
like  the  alternations  of  Light  and  Darknefs, 
in  the  Spring ;  the  latter  growing  ftill  weaker 
and  fhorter,  as  the  firft  encreafe,  till  the  Di- 
ftemper  leaves  the  upper  Region,  and  my 
Underftanding  is  cleared  up  again.  Hence 
J  conclude,  that  however  my  Temper  and 
Conftitution  are  fpoil’d;  my  Reafon,  even 
when  I  am  at  the  worft,  is  only  clouded,  but 
not  impaired.  The  Confideration  of  this 
has  often  been  a  (a)  Solamen  miferia  to  me, 
in  the  midft  of  Pains  and  other  Troubles, 
It  is  certainly  a  Comfort,  tho*  it  is  a  poor 
one,  that  when  I  compare  what  I  am  now 
to  what  I  was  before,  I  find,  that  tho’  every 
thing  elfe  is  infinitely  worfe,  the  (b)  acumen 
ingenii  (as  much  as  I  was  ever  Mafter  of) 
the  (c)  Divince  particula  auree  is  ftill  the 
fame,  and  my  Judgment  rather  improved. 

Yet  this  is  a  Frailty  of  Nature.  For  thos 
we  own  our  felves  to  be  a  Compound  of  Bo¬ 
dy  as  well  as  Soul,  and  the  firft  is  the  only; 
Part  the  Exiftence  of  which  we  are  fore  of, 
vet  by  the  words,  /  and  we ,  when  we  fpeak 

of  our  felves,  and  mean  our  own  perfons, 

_  -  — — — - 

(a)  A  Solace  of  Mifery.  (b)  Edge  of  my  Underftanding. 

(a)  Particle  of  Divine  Emanation .  Ufed  proverbially  for  the 
$ptl,  •  '-'■■■ 

Socrates 
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Socrates  tells  us  In  Plato ,  nothing  is  urn 
derftood  but  the  Soul,  The  Reafon  you’ll 
tell  me  is,  becaufe  mere  Matter  cannot 
think.  But  this  is  gratis  diBum ;  and  tho" 
it  has  the  Air  of  an  unqueftionable  Ax¬ 
iom,  yet  it  is  built  upon  the  falfeft  Sup-* 
politico  in  the  World,  viz.  That  what  we 
cannot  comprehend  is  therefore  impoffible; 
for  it  could  never  have  fprung  from  any  o- 
ther  Origin,  than  our  avow'd  Incapacity  of 
conceiving  which  way  mere  Matter  fhould 
be  made  to  think.  When  we  have  confefs’d, 
what  every  body  muft  be  confcious  of,  that 
we  are  far  from  knowing  all  the  Properties 
that  may  belong  to  Matter,  is  it,  I  beg  of 
you,  more  eafy  to  conceive  that  what  is  in¬ 
corporeal  fhould  a dt  upon  the  Body,  &  vice 
verj'a,  than  it  is  that  Omnipotence  fhould 
be  able  in  fuch  a  manner  to  modify  and 
difpofe  Matter,  that  without  any  other  Al¬ 
ii  fiance  it  fhould  produce^  Thought  and  Com 
fcioufnefs  ?  Nor  is  it  clafhing  with  Chrifti- 
anity  to  affirm,  that  we  confift  of  nothing 
but  what  is  corporeal,  and  that  Man  is  whol¬ 
ly  mortal.  The  Refurredtion  of  the  fame 
Perfon  (tho’  we  were  only  corporeal)  muft 
neceffarily  include  the  Reftitution  of  Conici- 
oufnefs ;  and  our  firm  Reliance  on  fuch  a 
Refurredlion,  fully  an! wers  whatever  Reli¬ 
gion  requires  of  us  concerning  the  Belief  of 
future  Rewards  and  Punifhments.  This  Gpi- 
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iiion  of  Man's  being  wholly  mortal,  would 
moreover  remove  and  utterly  abolifh  one  of 
the  greateft  Difficulties  Divines  have  to  cope 
with;  I  mean  the  Queftion  of  the  Soul's  in¬ 
termediate  State  between  Death  and  the  Rc~ 
furre&ion;  For  it  is  evident  that  the  Mo¬ 
ment  this  Dodtrine  is  received,  all  the  Dif- 
putes  de  Jlatu  mortuorum ,  muft  ceafe  of 
courfe.  It  is  then  neither  Reafon  nor  Reli¬ 
gion  which  infpiresus  with  the  Fondnefs  we  • 
have  for  the  Divirue  particula  Aura,  What  is 
it  then?  you'll  fay.  I  am  loth  to  fpeak  againft 
myfelf;  judge  you  your  felf  of  FaCts.  The  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Man  is  thought  to  be  of  mean  Defcent  ; 
the  animal  Functions  of  it  have  a  near  Re-* 
femhlance  to  the  fame  Functions  in  Brutes  s 
It  is  generated  and  born  like  theirs;  and  the 
difference  between  the  Bodies  of  Men  and 
thofe  of  Beafts  is  Hill  lefs  in  their  Decay. 
Death  to  all  our  Senfes  is  the  fame  in  both ;  both 
promifcuoufly  moulder  away  to  the  fame 
Duff ;  and  the  Proverb,  (a)  omnia  idem  pul - 
tho'  I  would  not  apply  it  in  its  figura¬ 
tive  Senfe,  is  here  literally  true.  The  Re¬ 
flection  on  this  is  mortifying  ;  but  then  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Soul  being  in vifible  is 
thought  to  be  of  the  higheft  Extraction.  As 
the  Beams  of  the  Sun  are  undoubtedly  de- 

{a)  All  the,  fame  Daft* 
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rived  from  that  glorious  Luminary,  fo  the 
Souls  of  Men  are  look’d  upon  as  fo  many 
certain  Emanations  of  the  Deity.  There¬ 
fore  thegreateftPhilofophers,  before  Chrifti- 
anity  as  well  as  fince,  have  taken  up  ftrong 
Refolutions  to  believe  the  Soul  to  be  immor¬ 
tal;  tho*  fome  of  them  have  own’d,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  they  had  no  other  Reafon 
for  fuch  a  Belief,  than  what  was  fuggefled 
to  them  by  Self-love,  their  own  eager  Wifhes 
that  it  might  be  fo;  and  that  tho’  it  fhould 
not  be  true,  they  ftill  defired  to  be  perfuaded 
that  it  was.  (a)  Me  vero  dele  Bat ;  idque  pri~ 
mum  it  a  ejfe  ‘velim-,  deinde  etiam  fi  non  Jit > 
mihi  tamen  perfuaderi  velim .  Oh,  the  unfa¬ 
thomable  depth  of  human  Pride  1 

But  I  fhall  talk  you  to  Death,  Philopirio , 
and  I  can’t  help  it;  I  am  over-joy’d  at  the 
Health  I  am  in ;  every  thing  pleafes  me, 
(b)  —  —  gratior  it  dies  &  foies  melius  nitent . 
'Tis  Heaven  to  me  when  I  think  how  per¬ 
fectly  well  I  am ;  but  then  how  miferable 
on  the  other  fide  again  is  the  Thought,  of 
harbouring  fome  where  within  me,  tho’  now 
I  feel  it  not,  a  vaft  enormous  Monfter, 
whofe  Savage  force  may  in  an  Inftant  bear 


‘  (a)  f  am  delighted  with  it ;  and  that  fir  ft,  becaufs  I  would 
have  it  fo:  Secondly,  tho ’  it  is  not  fo,  ftill  I  defire  that  l  may 
he  perfuaded  that  it  is  fo.  Cicero. 

(b)  The  Day  goes  on  mere  agreeably,  and  the  Sun  fhines 
'With  better  Lufirea 

E  2  down 
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down  my  Reafon,  Judgment,  and  all  their 
boafted  Strength  before  it.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able,  that  when  I  perceive  my  Affliction 
coming  upon  me,  I  fhould  be  fo  fenfible  as 
I  am,  that  the  Dangers  I  dread,  and  Sorrows 
I  forefee,  are  only  Chimeras,  meie  Falfities, 
and  nothing  but  the  Impofitions  of  a  Di- 
ftemper;  and  yet,  as  it  encreafes,  fliould 
fink  underneath  the  weight  of  it,  tho  arm  d 
with  fo  much  Refolution  againlt  it.  I  know 
it,  I  refill  it,  yet  I  can’t  overcome  it;  and 
when  it  begins  to  be  violent,  I  mull  apply 
to  my  felf  in  fad  earnell,  what  Ph&drtci  in 
the  Eunuchus  faid  on  a  foolilh  Occafion  : 
(a)  Prudens ,  fciens,  vivus,  mdenfque  pereo. 

Phil.  I  could  hearken  to  you  with  plea- 
fore  for  Hours  together,  but  am  afraid  you  11 
weary  you r  felf:  I  would  not  have  you 
fpeak  with  fo  much  Spirit;  you  foar  too 
high,  and  don’t  confult  your  Health. 

Miforn.  I  take  you  right,  and  thank  you ; 
but  I  find  my  felf  very  well;  tho’  I  know, 
that  talking  with  fo  much  vehemence,  has 
difcompos’d  me  before  now  ;  but  pray  don  t 
leave  me  yet;  for  having  told  you  everything 
that  has  occurr’d  to  my  Memory  concerning 
my  Diftemper,  I  am  now  full  of  Expecta¬ 
tion,  to  hear  what  you  think  both  of  that 
and  me. 

(a)  I  fee  my  Ruin  before-hand,  and  L  can't  help  knowingly  t$ 
fun  into  it. 

Phil 
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Phil  I  had  no  thoughts  of  going,  and  am 
ready  to  give  you  my  Sentiment  Upon  all 
I  have  heard, 

Mifom .  One  word  before  ydu  proceed; 
You  are  without  doubt  acquainted  with  all 
the  Hypothefes  of  Note,  and  fo  am  I :  Where¬ 
fore,  that  I  may  underftand  you  the  better* 
I  beg  to  know  before-hand,  whofe  it  is  you 
go  upon  in  the  Explication  of  Hypocondria* 
ciftn ,  or  elfe  whether  you  have  a  peculiar  one 
of  your  own. 

Phil  Indeed,  Mifomedon ,  I  don’t  make 
ufe  of  any. 

Mifom .  How  is  that  poffible  ?  Which  way 
then  can  you  reafon  about  the  Caufes  and 
Seat  of  the  Diftemper,  or  fo  much  as  folve 
the  lead:  of  the  Symptoms  that  attend 

it? 

Phil  I  don’t  pretend  to  reafon  about  either 
the  one  or  the  other  $  nor  did  I  ever  ftrive 
to  folve  any  of  its  Symptoms,  otherwife 
than  by  endeavouring  to  remove  them. 

Mifom.  Would  ever  Man  of  Learning  offer 
to  cure  Difternpers  of  that  complicated  dif¬ 
ficulty,  as  the  Hypocondriac  Paffion,  imme- 
thodically,  after  the  manner  of  Ignorant 
Quacks!  I  am  amaz’d  at  your  Language, 
and  of  all  the  Phyficians  I  have  confuited, 
which  are  not  a  few,  I  declare,  that  I  never 
had  one  from  whom  I  lefs  expedted  to  hear 
What  you  juft  now  faid,  than  from  your 

E  4  felfl 
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felf.  (a)  Quanta  de  fpe  decidi !  What!  are 
you  an  Empyrick? 

Phil .  That  is  an  odious  Name ,  efpecially 
in  England*,  but  then  you  know  that  the 
Word  is  much  abus’d,  and  that  the  Empy- 
ricks  among  the  Phyficians  of  all  Ages  have 
been  as  famous  a  Se6t  as  any,  that  ever  were 
diftinguifh’d  by  a  Name :  That  the  firfi:  Au¬ 
thor  of  it,  Her  action,  was  a  Phyfician  of 
Renown,  and  abundance  of  his  Followers 
Men  of  great  Parts  and  Learning.  They  were 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Art  of  Phyfick  con- 
filled  in  downright  Obfervation,  and  a  world 
of  Experience and  that  all  manner  of  rea- 
foning  about  the  Caufes  of  Diftempers,  and 
being  Witty  in  deducing  the  Symptoms  from 
’em,  were  very  infignificant  toward  curing 
People  that  were  fick :  So  far  I  am  an  Em¬ 
pyrick  :  But  then  there  are  feveral  things  faid 
of ’em,  that  are  worfe;  as  their  denying,  that 
the  Knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  the 
Body  itfelf,  were  any  ways  material  to  the 
Profeflion,  and  that  their  Experience,  (as  an 
Author  that  preaches  very  much  for  Mode¬ 
ration  among  Phyficians  calls  it,)  was  ( b ) 
mere  Stupida ,  non  repetita ,  cafu  non  dudlu 
invent  a,  &  prorfus  Circumforanea .  Here  I 


(a)  What  vaft  Hopes  am  I  fallen  from  !  A  Proverb. 

•(b)  Altogether  ftupid,  not  repeated ,  acquired  by  Chance  not 
with  Deftgn,  and  entirely  fuch  as  that  of  ear  Mountebanks . 

fliould 
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fhould  differ  from  them ;  but  thefe  Things 
are  partially  writ. 

Mifom.  Why  fo  ? 

Phil  Firft,  becaufe  it  is  Nonfen fe,  (fay¬ 
ing  that  great  Man’s  favour)  to  fay,  they 
were  all  for  Experience,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  for  repeated  Experience :  Secondly, 
becaufe  it  is  inconfiffent  with  the  Chara&er 
of  Men  of  Senfe,  which ’tis  own’d  fome  of 
them  were,  that  they  fhould  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  thought  or  forecaft  in  the  Application 
of  their  Experience,  whether  they  had  been 
Phyficians  or  not;  for  at  that  rate,  if  they 
had  given  any  thing  with  Succefs  to  a  flrong 
Man  of  Thirty,  in  a  Fever  of  only  one  Day’s 
{landing,  it  muff  follow,  that  either  they 
would  have  given  the  fame  (I  fpeak  of  the 
Dofe  as  well  as  the  Medicine)  to  a  weakly 
Child  of  two  Years  Old,  that  had  been  in 
a  Fever  for  Ten  Days  together;  orelfe,  if 
they  ftuck  fo  clofe  to  their  Experience,  never 
adminiftred  the  fame  Medicine  again,  till 
they  had  met  with  another  flrong  Patient 
of  Thirty,  agreeing  in  every  Circumftance 
with  the  former. 

There  is  no  Medium,  if  what  is  faid  of 
them  be  literally  true;  and  if  it  be  not,  as 
I  don’t  think  it  is,  we  can’t  tell  how  far 
the  account  of  their  Opinion  is  ftrain’d,  or 
how  much  they  may  have  been  abufed.  What 
h  deliver’d  to  us  concerning  them  ought 

juftlv 
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juftly  to  be  fufpeded,  becaufe  it  comes  all 
from  their  profefs’d  Enemies,  and  chiefly 
from  Galen,  the  moft  inveterate  of  ’em  all, 
as  is  plain  throughout  his  Works.  So  much 
for  Empyricks. 

As  for  curing  Diftempers  immethodically; 
fince  it  is  equivocal,  I  muft  tell  you  in  the 
firft  place,  that  I  am  none  of  the  Se<ft  call’d 
the  Methodici,  headed  by  The fj'alus  Ehejjalicus, 
tho’  I  am  far  from  approving  of  every  thing 
that  Galen  has  writ  againft  them.  Secondly, 
if  by  Method  you  mean  a  certain  Rule,  (a)  a 
qua  declare  piaculnm  ejl,  and  ask  me,  whether 
I  have  a  conftant  Theory,  by  which  I  am 
always  diredted  in  the  Cure,  I  ftill  anfwer  in 
the  Negative:  But  if  now  you  put  the  que- 
ftion,  whetherMen  of  Learning  were  ever  of 
this  Opinion?  I  anfwer,  Yes;  and  not  to  name 
Paracelfus,  Van  Helmotit,  Bontekoe,  Craane , 
and  a  great  many  that  you  might  tell  me  you 
would  fhut  out  for  Wranglers,  as  they  were; 
I  muft  put  you  in  mind,  that  neither  Hip¬ 
pocrates  himfelf,  nor  the  Coan ,  Cnidian,  or 
other  Schools,  nor  any  of  the  Phyficians  of 
Old  Greece,  which  without  difpute  were  the 
beft  that  ever  the  World  could  boaft  of,  fol¬ 
low’d  any  Theory,  or  what  you  call  Method 
at  all ;  and  if  you  think  it  a  Myftery  how  they 
could  do  without,  Baglivi  will  unfold  it  to 
you;  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Difference  be- 

U)  Which  it  would  he  a  Crime  to  deviate  from. 


tween 
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tween  the  Modern  Fhyficians,  and  thofe  1 
named,  has  thefe  Words,  ( a )  quod  nos  per 
leges  'Theorize,  id  illi  fold  mentis  perfpicaeite , 
longo  ufu  Confirm  at  a  peragebant ;  which  was 
worth  all  the  Theories  on  Earth. 

Mifom.  But  I  don’t  think  it  Prudence  fbf 
every  body  to  follow  the  Steps  of  thofe  pro¬ 
digious  Men,  unlefs  they  were  likewiie  of 
their  great  Genius  and  Sagacity,  as  well  as  la¬ 
borious  and  indefatigable  Temper;  that  vail 
Stock  of  Obfervations,  it  is  probable  they 
had,  without  any  Coherence  or  Difpofition 
of  them  into  Claffes,  would  make  no  fmall 
Conflifion  in  an  ordinary  Man’s  Brains.  Or¬ 
der  helps  Memory,  and  even  an  indifferent 
Theory  muft  cafe  a  Phyfician  in  his  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  the  Art  of  Phyfick,  which  you 
complain  your  felf  is  too  great  a  task  for 
one  Man,  would  be  ftill  more  difficult  ’with¬ 
out  fome  fuch  help. 

Phil.  As  to  general  Practice,  dr  the 
whole  body  of  the  Art,  there  is  no  diYpute 
but  all  the  Diftempers  incident  to  human 
Bodies  ought  to  be  fet  down  diflindtlyy  and 
the  Obfervations  rang’d  under  the  feveral 
Heads  they  belong  to.  But  with  your  leave, 
this  is  not  the  Point  in  Queftion:  As  much 
Order  as  you  pleafe:  What  I  am  againft,  is* 
the  Speculative  part  of  Phyfick,  as  it  is 

- - - i - - - - -  r .  _ _ 

{a)  What  we  do  by  the  Rules  of  Theory ,  they  perform' d  by 
nothing  but  their  own  Sagacity  (irmgthen'd  by  'long  ufe. 

diftindt 
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diftind:  from  the  Practical,  that  teaches  Men 
to  cure  all  manner  of  Diftempers  in  their 
Clofets,  without  ever  feeing  a  Patient ;  ’tis 
this  Produd:  of  fertile  Brains  and  luxuriant 
Fancies,  the  early  Antients  knew  nothing  of. 
Jevain ,  an  Arabian ,  was  the  firft  that  made 
that  Diftindion ;  for  which  an  honeft  Phy- 
fician  of  the  fame  Country  has  fince  claw’d 
him  off,  as  he  deferv’d,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Averrhoes .  Believe  me,  Mifomedon ,  ’tis  all  a 
Cheat ;  it  is  the  Obfervations,  and  not  Rea- 
fons,  that  conftitute  the  Art;  and  the  latter 
are  no  more  neceflary  to  Phyficians,  than 
falfe Lights  to  Shop-keepers,  which  we  know 
are  only  contriv’d  to  make  their  Goods  look 
the  better. 

Mifom .  I  don’t  deny  the  Neceffity  of  Ob¬ 
fervations,  but  you  fhall  never  perfuade  me, 
that  the  Multitude  of  Obfervations,  (which 
the  more  they  are,  the  greater  you  own  is 
the  Praddtioner’s  Certainty)  can  ever  hinder 
him  from  giving  a  Reafon  for  what  he  does. 

Phil .  Whilft  a  Man’s  Obfervations  are 
only  made  on  things  of  known  Appellations, 
and  are  not  extended  to  Particles,  Properties 
or  Figures,  for  which  there  are  no  Names  rea¬ 
dy  coined,  you  are  in  the  right;  but  a  cu¬ 
rious  Obferver  learns  in  time  to  diftinguilh, 
between  things  that  very  nearly  refemble 
one  another,  have  the  fame  name,  and  feem 
to  thofe  who  are  lefs  acquainted  with  them 

not 
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not  to  differ  at  alL  Now  if  you  pleafe  to 
confider,  that  there  are  no  Words  in  any 
Language  for  an  hundredth  part  of  all  the  mi¬ 
nute  Differences  in  many  things  that  yet  are 
.obvious  and  eafily  perceptible  to  the  Skil¬ 
ful,  you  will  foon  find,  that  a  Man  may 
know  a  thing  perfedtly  well,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  be  able  to  tell  you,  why,  or  how 
he  comes  to  know  it.  What  a  Variety  of 

i  different  Hues  there  is  in  the  feveral  Mix- 
6  tures,  that  all  come  under  the  Denomina- 

!  tion  of  Cloth-colour,  and  have  no  other 
S  Name :  Therefore  to  come  at  fuch  or  fuch 

ii  a  particular,  you  muft  fhew  a  Pattern,  or 
jj  elfe  you  can  never  make  your  felf  intelligi¬ 
ble.  The  practical  Knowledge  of  a  PhyfL* 

ii  cian,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  confiderable  Part 
i  of  it,  is  the  Refult  of  a  large  Colledtion  of 
j  Obfervations,  that  have  been  made  not  only 
j  on  the  Minutiae  of  things  in  human  Bodies 
!  both  in  Health  and  Sicknefs,  but  likewife  on 
fuch  Changes  and  Differences  in  thofe  Mi - 
nutia^  as  no  Language  can  exprefs;  and  when 
a  man  has  no  other  Reafon  for  what  he  does 
than  the  Dictates  ariling  from  theObfervations 
he  has  collected*  it  is  impoffible  that  he  can 
give  you  the  one  without  the  other ;  that  is,  he 
;  can  never  explain  his  Reafons  to  you,  unlefs 
he  could  likewife  communicate  to  you  that 
\  Colledtion  of  Obfervations,  of  which  his 
1  Skill  is  theTrodudt*  As  for  Example  ;  whilft 

your 

■ 
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your  Servant  went  to  tell  you,  I  was  come; 

I  law  in  your  Parlour  a  Head  of  F an 
Dike's,  which  I  would  fwear  to,  is  an  O- 
riginal :  But  fhould  any  body,  efpecially  one 
that  had  no  skill  in  Painting,  ask  me,  why  . 
I  would  be  lb  pofitive,  when  it  might  be 
a  Copy,  that  was  very  well  done,  and  like 
it,  and  I  was  either  to  give  him  an  intel¬ 
ligible  Reafon,  why  I  knew  this  from  any 
Copy  that  could  be  made,  (which  yet  is 
very  true,)  or  elfe  to  be  hang’d ;  I  mull  die 
like  a  Fool. 

Mi  Jam.  I  conlefs  I  never  heard  better  Rea-, 
fons,  to  avoid  giving  any,  in  all  my  Life. 

Phil,  You  are  witty  upon  me:  But  re¬ 
member,  what  you  faid  your  felf  not  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour  ago,  when  you  reflefted 
on  Mens  Opinion  of  the  Soul.  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tainly  Pride,  that  makes  us  fo  fond  of 
the  Idol  Reafon,  but  it  is  an  unaccountable 
dotage,  that  we  Ihould  hug  it  fo  clofe,  as  to 
let  it  flip,  and  ftill  continue  the  fame  love  to 
the  lhadow  and  bare  appearance  of  it.  Reafon, 
like  Truth,  is  Angle,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  a  folid  and  unlhakable  Foundation; 
nothing,  which  has  a  bare  Suppofltion  for  its 
Bafis,  can  deferve  the  Name-;  and  whatever 
Confequences  are  drawn  from  an  Uncertainty, 
tho’  they  may  be  good  Logick,  and  perhaps 
witty  Arguments,  yet  cannot  be  call’d  Rea- 
fons.  In  the  time  of  Galen,  who  was  bred 
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an  Empyrick  and  the  Pupil  of  a  very  great 
Mafter,  the  eminent  Phylicians  were  honeft 
pains-taking  Drudges,  that  watching  almoft 
Day  and  Night  by  their  Patients  Bed-fides, 
ftuck  clofe  to  Obfervations,  and  minded  no- 
i  thing,  but  how  to  cure  thofe  that  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  Care,  without  a  thought  of 
pleafing  any  other  way. 

Mijom .  (a)  O  domus  Anti ,  quam  difpari  do - 
j  mi  no  dominaris  ! 

Phil .  This  made  Phyfick  a  very  Auftere 
I  Study,  as  ^vell  as  Myfterious  to  all  the  World 
I  befides ;  and  confequently  the  reafon  of  what 
was  done  to  the  Sick  was  as  unintelligible 
:  to  the  mo  ft  fubtile  Philofopher,  as  it  was  to 
i  the  greateft  Clown.  Galen  himfelf,  a  Man 
|  of  very  great  Senfe,  and  no  lefs  Pride,  having 
entertain’d  the  Ambition  of  railing  himfelf 
above  any  of  his  Contemporaries,  forefaw, 
that  to  exceed  the  moft  skillful  of  them  in 
real  Knowledge,  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task,  if  not  impoffible,  and  at  beft  a  tedious 
work  of  endlefs  Labour :  He  was  ;well  ac~ 

|  quainted  with  the  ftate  of  Phyfick  and  the 
Palate  of  his  Garrulous  Age ,  and  found,  that 
i  nothing  would  fooner  or  eaiier  eftablifh  his 


(a)  Oh  Houfe  of  Antius,  how  unlike  is  the  Lord  by  whom  you 
I'  are  govern' d  now,  to  him  who  governed  you  before  !  A  Pro - 
'  verb  ufedy  when  Matters  are  worfe  managed  by  thofe ,  who 
t  have  the  A dmmiftra turn  of  them,  than  they  were  formerly. 
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Reputation,  than  his  Wit:  Accordingly  he 
left  the  Obfervations  to  them  that  liked  them, 
and  fell  a  writing  fine  Language  in  a  florid 
Style.  He  told  the  World  that  Phyfick  was 
a  rational  Art,  that  they  were  Beetle-headed^ 
Fellows,  that  could  not  make  it  intelligible, 
and  prefently  gives  them  Reafons,  fuch  as 
they  were,  for  every  individual  thing  he 
could  think  on.  This  took  wonderfully  with 
the  People  of  thofe  Days.  "Seeing  his  Reafons 
were  fo  well  accepted,  he  writ  on  and  ftuck 
at  nothing;  where  his  own  Wit  could  not 
help  him  out,  he  borrow’d  of  others:  His 
Materia  Medica  he  took  from  Dwfcondes, 
without  fo  much  as  naming  his^  Name. 
Where  he  had  his  Anatomy  I  don’t  know, 
but  Vefalius,  a  great  Anatomift,  proves  from 
his  Blunders  in  no  lefs  than  106  places,  that 
he  never  faw  the  Infide  of  a  human  Body: 
And  yet  he  affign’d  every  part  its  Office  with 
as  little  Hefitation,  as  if  he  had  made  them, 
or  been  fet  over  them  as  Major  domo.  .  This 
was  the  beginning  of  People  s  reafoning  a- 
bout  Phyfick,  from  Speculation  and  Pro¬ 
bability /and  that  the  caufe  of  all  the  Hy- 
, pothefes  we  have  had  fince,  the  beft  of  which 
will  be  always  defective  and  full  of  Error. 

Mif.  From  what  firft  you  faid  of  the 
Arabian,  that  divided  the  Art  into  Specu¬ 
lative  and  Praftical,  and  now  of  Galen  » 

whom  I  know  to  have  writ  with  abun- 

dance 
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dance  of  heatagainft  the  Empyricks,  Method 
difts,  &c.  I  find  you  would  infer,  that  the 
Phyficians  did  not  begin  to  reafon  about 
Phyfick,  and  make  Hypothefes,  becaufe  they 
thought  that  what  they  writ  was  true,  and 
would  be  of  fervice  to  their  Pofterity  in  cu¬ 
ring  the  Sick;  but  to  ingratiate  themfeives 
with  the  Ages  they  lived  in;  and  that  they 
did  not  fo  much  find  fault  with  others,  to 
have  things  mended,  as  to  eftablifh  their 
own  Reputations  upon  the  Ruins  of  thofe 
they  overthrew. 

Phil .  I  would  fo;  but  above  all,  to  avoid 
the  unwholefome,  as  well  as  tirefome  Office 
of  being  perpetually  near  the  Bedfide,  to 
obferve  every  Motion  the  Patient  makes,  fo 
unavoidable  to  a  Man,  that  would  be  skilled 
{a)  in  morbis  acutis .  This  muff  have  been  a 
miferable  Confinement,  I  own;  as  I  do  like- 
wife,  that  it  has  been  none  of  the  leaf!  Mo¬ 
tives,  that  made  me  chiefly  appiy  my  felf 
to  a  Chronick  Difeafe,  where  the  Attendance 
fhould  be  neither  fo  confta'nt,  nor  fo  un- 
pleafant. 

Mijl  An  Ingenuous  Confeffion :  For  which 
I  don’t  like  you  the  worfe.  But  if  every  Pa* 
tient  had  a  Phyfician  to  himfelf,  they  mu  ft 
have  had  abundance  of  them;  yet  confider- 
ing,  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  the 


P  People 
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People  of  any  Quality  always  kept  them  in 
their  Families,  and  that  many  of  their  Slaves 
were  brought  up  in  that  Art ;  I  don’t  wonder 
fo  much  at  that,  as  I  do,  which  Way  they 
got  their  Experience,  when  they  Itay’d  fo 
long  with  one  Patient,  and  often  throughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  Illnefs.  They  could 
fee  but  a  few. 

'Phil.  When  they  had  done  with  one,  they 
went  to  another,  and  were  never  idle:  The 
ftridnefs  of  Obfervation  which  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to,  was  whilft  they  learn’d  their  Art, 
tho’  that  was  the  greateft  part  of  their  Lives  $ 
and  thofe  that  lived  in  Rich  People’s  Fa¬ 
milies  were  generally  the  Difciples  of  fome 
chief  Phyttcian,  that  taught  them  their  B ti¬ 
ll  nefs.  A  Man  would  have  been  laugh’d  at 
in  thofe  Days,  that  would  have  pretended 
to  pradife  Phyfick  of  his  own  Head,  before 
he  was  near  Threefcore,  or  at  lead:  above 
Fifty  Years  of  Age:  Till  then  they  only  fol¬ 
low’d  the  Directions  of  their  Matters,  and 
ferv’d  the  Sick  much  after  the  manner  of  our 
Nurfes:  But  fuch  as  had  undergone,  and 
happen’d  to  out-live  the  Fatigues  of  this  fe- 
vere  Difcipline  were  had  in  great  Venerati¬ 
on,  and  almoft  ador’d,  when  once  they  fet 
up  for  themfelves;  For  then  they  came  to 
be  Matters  in  their  turns,  and  not  only  vi- 
ttted  the  Sick,  but  likewife  took  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inttruding  their  Scholars,  from  the 

Cafes 
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Cafes  they  had  in  Hand;  as  the  practical 
Profefiors  of  Foreign  Univerfities  now  teach 
their  Students  in  the  Hofpitals. 

Mif  Knowing,  Philopirio ,  by  my  own  read¬ 
ing,  that  moft  of  what  you  fay  is  true,  1 
begin  to  be  fomewhat  of  your  Opinion,  and 
am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Artie  felf  may  yield 
fome  very  good  Rules  when  it  is  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and  that  the  diligent  and  humble  0b- 
fervers  of  Nature,  always  [a)  eandem  tncudem 
tundendo ,  knew  abundantly  more  of  it,  than 
all  the  lazy  and  proud  Expounders  of  it,  that 
have  ridicul’d  ’em  fince.— — -I  fee  his  paft 
Seven,  and  I  always  fup  half  an  Hour  after, 
fo  that  now  I  fhall  not  have  time  to  hear 
from  you,  what  I  would  be  fatisfied  in ;  but 
I  can’t  blame  you  for  that,  lince  my  own 
talkative  Humour  and  Impertinence  in  ask-* 
jng  you  fo  many  other  Queftions,  have  been 
only  in  fault;  yet  as  our  Entertainment  has 
been  very  pleafing  to  me,  I  won’t  repent, 
but  only  defire  you  to  come  again  to-mor¬ 
row  about  the  fame  Flour:  (b)  de  tuo  nil de- 
cidet ,  Philopirio ;  what  Time  I  make  you  lofe, 
fhall  be  at  my  Charge,  (c)  non  fum  cumini 

:  '  "  "v 

(a)  By  beating  upon  the  fame  Anvil.  A  Proverb  %  Applied 
to  Perfeverance  in  any  Bujinefs.  {b)  You  pall  be  no 

lofer.  A  Proverb.  ( c )  lamnotftingy.  A  Proverb. 

Cumini  Seftor  is  the  fame  in  Latin,  as  one  that  'will  skin  a 
Plinth  is  in  Englifli. 

F  %  SeStcr, 
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Sector,  and  you’ll  never  find  me  ftingy,  when 
I  am  troublefome. 

Phil .  If  you  are  pleafed,  I  have  paft  my 
Time  very  agreeably. 

Mif.  But  don’t  go  yet,  if  you  are  not  in 
hafte :  When  they  are  ready  below,  I  fhall 
have  my  Man  come  up  to  me:  if  you  can 
ftay  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  longer,  your  Com¬ 
pany  will  oblige  me. 

Phil.  With  all  my  Heart ;  half  an  Hour, 
if  you  pleafe. 

Mif.  You  are  a  Man  after  my  own  Heart. 
I  fhall  have  a  good  Opinion  of  Phyfick  at 
laft;  and  fo  far  I  promife  you,  that  I  am 
your  Convert  already,  that  henceforth  III 
judge  no  more  of  a  Phyfician’s  Skill  from 
his  having  a  very  good  Theory,  than  from 
his  Fencing  well  I  would  of  his  Courage: 
For  curing  the  Sick  in  reality,  is  Fighting; 
when  doing  it  in  Speculation  is  no  more  than 
Fencing. 

Phil.  I  won’t  allow  it  to  be  fo  much, 
unlefs  you  mean  fuch  Fencing,  as  Squire 
Pickerjiaffe  s  againft  the  Wall;  and  then  I 
like  your  Simile:  For  as  the  old  Gentleman 
pufhing  either  in  Pierce  or  Quart,  or  what 
Thrufl  he  thinks  fit,  never  miffes  the  Man 
he  aims  at;  fo  thefe  fpeculative  Dodtors, 
relying  on  one  Hypothefis  or  other,  ne¬ 
ver  fail  of  hitting  what  Diftemper  they  pleafe ; 
and  ihe  Comparifon  is  the  more  juft,  becaufe 

both 
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both  Parties  venture  with  equal  Confidence, 
and  meet  with  the  fame  Oppofition. 

A  Witty  Man  that  can  exprefs  himfelf  in 
good  Language,  and  is  tolerably  vers’d  in 
the  Theory  of  Phyfick,  may,  by  the  help 
of  a  well-contriv’d  Hypothecs,  find  out  pro¬ 
bable  Caufes,  floridly  account  for  every  Symp- 
i  tom,  exaCtly  tell  you  the  Indications  that  are 
drawn  from  them,  and  build  upon  them  fuch 
a  rational  Method  of  Cure,  as  that  even 
Men  of  Senfe  fhall  applaud  him,  and  think 
him  an  Oracle  in  Phyfick  ;  tho’  all  this  while 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  Art  it  felf. 

Mijom .  ( a )  In  pace  Leones . 

Phil.  But  carry  him  once  to  a  Patient  of 
DiftinCtion ,  that  is  a  little  fearful  of  him- 
felf,  and  has  newly  been  attack’d  with  only 
a  flight  Fever;  Let  him  fairly  be  fatisfied 
in  every  thing  that  he  defires  to  know,  and 
before  he  gives  his  Opinion,  if  he  pleafes* 
come  again;  Then  put  fome  home  Queftions 
to  him,  tho’  nothing  but  what  the  meaneft 
Practitioner  ought  to  know:  As,  what  Al¬ 
terations  he  expeCts  from  the  Medicines  he 
prefcribes,  and  when  they  fhall  be  teen  ?  When 
the  Diftemper  will  be  at  the  height,  and 
whether  it  will  break  fliortly,  or  be  of  long 


it 

I 


(a)  Lyons  in  Peace.  A  Proverb.  Applied  to  tbofe  who.  boaji 
of  their  Valour ,  when  it  cannot  be  tried,  or  the  m/e  Ives  are  oat 
of  Danger. 


Com** 
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Continuance?  Put,  I  fay,  thefe  Quell  ions  to 
him,  and,  by  his  evafive  Anfwers,  and  wa¬ 
vering  Incertitude,  you’ll  fee  how  little  real 
Skill  he  has.  Ask  him  diredly,  whether  the 
Patient  will  live  or  die?  If  he  has  Cunning, 
this  will  puzzle  him,  and  rather  than  give 
you  a  fatisfaftory  Anfwer,  he’ll  fly  for  refuge 
to  Religion,  tho’  he  never  fliew’d  any  regard 
to  it  before;  and  tell  you,  if  you  urge  far¬ 
ther,  that  he  thinks  it  Preemption  to  be 
pofltive  in  things  of  that  nature. 
r  Mifi.  1  always  thought  this  the  Fault  of 
the  Art  itfelf,  becaufe  I  read  in  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  practical  Authors:  (a)  In  prognofi  fiemper 
cautus  fit  Medicus ;  or  fomething  elfe  to  the 
fame  Purpofe. 

Phil.  No,  Mi  fame  don:  This  is  no  Rule 
of  the  Art,  but  a  Trick  of  the  Phyficians, 
that  their  Ignorance  may  not  be  detected: 
Of  the  fame  ftarnp  is,  \b)  Ut  honori  Medici 
confulatur,  which  is  fo  obvious;  and  thefe 
Cautions  are  commonly  ufed  by  thofe,  that 
teach  to  reafon  about  Diftempers;  whole 
/  Practice  is  more  built  on  the  Probability  of 
their  Hypothefis,  than  the  Certainty  of  Ob- 
fervation.  This  is  not  the  Language  of  the 
Ancients:  Judicium  difficile,  »  S'e  xfins  %a.~ 
AsTTii':  ’Tis  difficult  to  judge,  fays  Hippo¬ 
crates,  He  don’t  bid  them  prevaricate  with 

■■  1  . . . . . .  ' 

(a)  A  phyjidan  ought  always  he  cautious  in  his  Prognofticks . 

(b)  That  the  Honour  of  the  Phyfician  he  taken  care  of. 

their 
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their  Judgment,  or  fay  little,  and  take  care 
not  to  difcover  their  Blind-fide ;  which  is 
the  Englifh  of  Cantus  fit  Medicus. 

Mif  As  I  told  you  before,  I  am  off  of  the 
Reafons;  but  is  it  not  poffible,  that  a  Block¬ 
head,  who  is  even  incapable  of  giving  thofe 
little  Reafons  you  delpife,  may  pafs  for  a 
skilful  Phyfician,  if  he  fhould  only  feel  the 
Pulfe,  look  dull,  fquat  down,  and  write  a 
Bill?  Pray  how  (hall  we  know  them  afun- 
der,  if  neither  of  them  is  to  give  us  any  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Knowledge? 

Phil.  As  for  that,  Let  him  be  Grave  or 
Airy,  Young  or  Old,  I’ll  give  you  an  infal¬ 
lible  Touch-ftone  to  try  him  by.  If  in  any 
acute  Diftemper  whatfoever,  his  Anfwers  be 
direCt  and  plain,  his  Predictions  clear,  and 
what  he  fays  proves  true,  you  may  trail 
him  with  all  the  reft;  (a)  fi  [ecus ,  non ;  and 
the  more  ample  and  circumftantial  his  Pre¬ 
dictions  are,  depend  upon  the  greater  is 
his  Skill.  This  is  an  Aphorifm,  that  will  hold 
good  in  all  Countries  and  all  Ages. 

Mif.  I  believe  it  may;  and  your  talk¬ 
ing  of  this,  makes  me  remember,  that  when 
you  faid  how  the  Junior  Fhyficians  ferv’d  in 
the  Manner  of  our  Nurfes,  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  a  Story,  which  feme  thing  then  put. 
:  out  of  my  Head  again. 


If  other  wife , 


not  at  all. 

F  4 
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It  is  now  three  Years  ago,  that  my  Son 
had  the  Small-Pox;  as  foon  as  he  was  taken 
Ill,  we  were  afraid  that  it  might  be  what  it 
proved:  A  Phyfician  being  fent  for,  he  told 
us,  (what  we  knew  very  well  before,)  That  as 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  hut  that  it  might  he  the  Small-Pox, 
that  the  Diftemper  being  fo  rife,  as  it  was, 
they  were  always  to  be  feared  in  People 
that  had  never  had  them.  As  foon  as  the 
Doftor  was  gone,  my  Wife’s  Sifter,  who  is 
the  Boy’s  Godmother,  perfuaded  us  to  fend 
for  a  noted  Nurfe,  that  for  forty  Years  to¬ 
gether  had  done  nothing  elle,  but  tend  Peo- 
pie  in  this  Diftemper;  the  Woman  comes, 
looks  upon  him,  and  prefentl^  tells  us,  that 
it  would  be  the  Small-Pox.  When  the  firft 
Spot  appear’d,  which  at  leaft  was  two  Days 
after,  fhe  laid,  that  they  would  be  the  Con¬ 
fluent,  and  a  very  Malignant  fort;  the  Youth 
”in  the  mean,  time  was  very  Ill.  As  they 
came  out  he  leem  d  to  be  a  little  better, 
yet  Nurfe  ftiook  her  Head,  faid,  he  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  his  Life,  and  fending 
now  for  a  Penny-worth  of  one  thing,  and 
then  for  Two  Penny-worth  of  another,  had 
the  cooking  of  him  wholly  to  her  felf:  At 
laft  he  grew  delirious,  and  his  Fever  fo  vi¬ 
olent,  that  I  began  to  blame  my  felf  hor¬ 
ridly  to  truft  the  only  Son  I  had  to  an  old 
Woman;  tho’  hitherto  whatever  Ihe  had  fore- 
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told  was  come  to  pafs.  A  Phyfician  was 
fent  for  again  in  halle,  and  we  heard  of  a- 
bundance  of  Mifmanagements ;  Bleeding  and 
other  things  that  had  been  omitted ;  he  told 
us,  that  the  Patient  was  too  far  gone,  but 
that  nothing  fhoiild  be  left  undone,  that  Art 
i  could  perform,  tho’  it  was  twenty  to  one  if 
he  recover’d.  When  we  thought  him  at 
the  world,  and  that  (a)  ad  triarios  res  re  die- 
rat,  all  of  a  hidden  Nurfe  changed  her 
Note,  and  faid,  her  Life  for  his,  her  Mailer 
would  do  well ;  as,  to  makelhort  of  my  Sto- 

Iry,  he  did.  The  Doctor  triumph’d,  the  A- 
pothecary  rejoyced,  and  every  body  was 
pleafed.  About  a  Twelvemonth  after,  hav¬ 
ing  feen  the  Whole  Family  make  much  of 
the  old  Woman  feveral  times,  I  happen’d 
to  talk  of  her  one  Day  to  my  Wife,  who 
hearing  me  fpeak  in  praife  of  her  Predicti¬ 
ons,  confefs’d,  that  by  Perfuafion  of  her  Si¬ 
fter,  who  had  conjur’d  her  to  trull  no  body 
I  elfe,  lhe  had  confented  to  the  throwing  a- 
way  of  every  fcrap  of  the  Medicines,  that 
had  been  prefcrib’d  to  her  Son ;  who,  as  the 
j  exprefs’d  her  felf,  ow’d  his  Life  to  no  body 
but  God  and  Nurfe. 

Phil .  Hearing  you  fpeak  of  the  Small- 
Pox,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  firft,  how  tho 


{a)  There  was  Imminent  Danger.  A  Proverb , 

Changes 
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Changes  of  the  Exanthemeta ,  or  rather 
cnS&icriuLCLTcc,,  the  Puftules  of  it,  lead  us  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Alterations,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  Courfe  of  it  happen  within  ;  how 
the  Encreafe,  State  and  Decreafe  of  the  Di- 
ftemper  differ  as  to  Time,  as  well  as  Vio¬ 
lence,  according  to  the  Number,  Magnitude, 
and  Colour  of  the  Puftules  themfelves,  and 
confequently,  how  much  the  Phyftcians  are 
to  blame,  that  treat  them  all  alike :  Second¬ 
ly,  how  what  we  know  of  the  Certainty  of 
the  feveral  Periods  in  every  fort  is  owing  to 
the  viiible  Directions  we  receive  from  the 
Puftules  without,  and  the  Diftemper’s  being 
more  Endemick  to  all  Europe ,  and  oftner 
Epidemick  in  moft  parts  of  It,  than  any  one 
Fever  befides,  and  confequently  its  being 
more  taken  notice  of :  Laftly,  how  all  this 
juftifies  the  Obfervations  that  Galen  and  o- 
thers  have  deliver’d  to  us  concerning  the  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  (a)  Crijis  and  Defpumation, 
with  the  whole  DoCtrine  of  the  critical  Days, 
in  all  Fevers,  which  yet  are  now  fo  much  ri¬ 
diculed  by  the  Modern  Phyficians,  merely 
becaufe  in  the  reft  they  have  nothing  fo  vi- 
lible  and  notorious  without  to  direCt  them, 
and  won’t  take  the  Pains  of  making  fuffici- 
ent  Obfervations  to  underftand  and  diftin- 
gui£h  the  feveral  Species  of  therm 

(a)  A  phyfical  Term  for  the  Time  in  'which  a  Judgment 
may  be  made,  which  way  the  Difeafe  will  turn . 

~  Mifom, 


/ 
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Mifom .  How  come  you  to  think  well  of 
Galen  now,  when  it  is  not  long  ago  that  you 
found  fo  much  fault  with  him? 

Phil.  Galen ,  when  he  ftuck  clofe  to  what 
he  was  brought  up  in,  was  a  great  Phyfician, 
and  all  his  Obfervations  I  highly  value  ;  but 
all  the  fulfome  Stuff,  which  with  fo  much 
Affurance  he  would,  a  gain  ft  his  Confidence, 
i  palm  upon  the  World  for  Reafons,  I  muft 
;  look  upon  with  much  Contempt. 

Mifom.  You  are  very  fevers:  Whyagainft 
:  his  Confcience  ? 

Phil.  Becaufe  it  is  impoffible,  that  a  Man 
of  his  Senfe,  who  without  doubt  was  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  Deficiencies  in  Anatomy, 
the  animal  Oeconomy,  &c,  could  believe 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  he  has  writ. 

Mifom .  But  you  don’t  tell  me,  how  you 
i  like  my  Son’s  Nurfe. 

Phil.  I  fhould  be  loth  to  truft  one  no  bet- 
i  ter  qualified  than  this  Nurfe,  with  the  curing 
;  of  Diftempers.  What  I  faid  of  Prognofticks, 
I  meant  of  Phyficians,  of  whom  we  cannot 
fuppofe,  but  if  they  had  made  judicious  Ob¬ 
fervations  as  long  as  Nurfe  had  made  hers  at 
random,  they  would  in  that  time  have  like- 
wife  got  a  vaft  Experience  of  the  (a)  Ju~ 

vantia 


h 


(a)  Things  that  help ,  and  things  that  offend.  Tzvo  technT 
i  cal  Words .  When  the  Nature  of  a  Difiemper  'll' as  doubtful  or 
\  unknown,  the  Ancients  prefcrib'd  fume  innocent  Medicines , 

which 

I  ^ 
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vantia  and  Lcedentia  in  that  Diftemper; 
efpecially  if  they  had  had  the  Skill  in  the 

(a)  Materia  Medic  ay  that  is  required  in  the 
meaneft  Practitioners.  But  yet  your  Story 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  what  I  have  faid  be- 
caufe  it  fhews,  how  much  ftupid  Obferva- 
tion  it  felf,  even  that  which  is  made  in 
fpight  of  our  Teeth,  nobis  invitis ,  makes 
us  knowing  in,  and  acquainted  with  the 
thing  we  are  forced  to  be  converfant  with. 
Every  body  knows,  what  Flax,  Yarn,  Silk, 
Wool,  and  the  feveral  Manufactures  made 
of  them  are,  fo  far,  as  readily  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  other  things.  Abundance  of  Peo¬ 
ple  can  tell  you  the  Names  of  feveral  Wares 
of  Drugfters,  and  Dyers,  when  they  fee  them : 
But  what  vaft  Skill  is  required  to  underftand 
thefe  things  thoroughly  ?  What  curious  and 
particular  Remarks  belong  to  the  entire 
Knowledge  of  every  one  of  them,  as  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  Senfes  ?  Thofe  that  are 
verfed  in  them,  how  foon  by  Seeing  and 
Feeling  them  do  they  enter  into  the  Worth, 
Goodnefs,  difference  of  Sorts,  ©V.  of  them, 

( b )  primo  intuitu:  This  Skill  we  know  by 


■which  they  were  well  acquainted  with,  and  according  as  they 
did  either  good  or  hurt ,  tho *  in  a  fmall  degree,  they  form'd 
a  judgment  of  the  Method  by  which  the  Cure  was  to  be  at* 
tempted. 

(a)  Every  thing  that  Medicines  may  be  made  of. 

(b)  At  the  jirfi  Glance. 

Experience 
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Experience  is  not  to  be  learn’d,  but  by  con** 
ilantly  converling  with,  perpetually  hand¬ 
ling  and  viewing  the  feveral  Commodities 
i  we  fpeak  of,  for  Years  together  ;  and  we  dai^ 
ly  fee  that  the  craftieft,  and  otherwife  moft 
expert  Men,  who  know  thefe  things  but 
fuperficially,  and  no  otherwife  than  by  mak¬ 
ing  Ufe  of  them,  are  impofed  upon  by  the 
!  greateft  Dunces  that  deal  in  them. 

And  as  to  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind  : 
How  much  better  and  quicker  fhall  fuch  as 
they  that  have  either  travell’d,  or  lived  in 
\  populous  Cities,  and  have  feen  Variety  of 
Faces  every  Day,  jbdge  of  the  Wit,  Hu¬ 
mour,  &c.  of  People  3  than  thofe  that  have 
:  led  ftudious,  rural,  or  otherwife  retired 
Lives?  But  if  perhaps  a  Witty  Man,  proud 
i  of  his  Parts,  that  has  always  lived  in  the 
City,  fhould  think  that  this  is  more  due  to 
a  natural  Genius,  Sagacity,  and  Penetration, 
than  to  Ufe,  Practice  and  Experience ;  let 
him  go  into  the  Country,  look  on  a  Flock 
j  of  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  Sheep,  examine 
I  them  one  by  one,  and  make  what  Obfer- 
ivations  he  pleafes;  let  him  repeat  this  every 
Day,  for  two  or  three  Months,  nay  for  half 
a  Year  together,  as  long  as  his  Patience  will 
I  holdout,  and  he’ll  find  at  laft,  that  he  fhall 
yet  be  far  from  knowing  them  all  afunder  $ 

:  when  at  the  fame  time  the  Clown,  that  keeps 
:  them?  fhall  not  only  know  every  one  of  ’em 

readily 
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readily  at  a  good  diftance,  but  likewjffe  think 
the  Difference  that  is  between  them  fo  confi- 
derable,  as  to  wonder  at  the  Stupidity  of 
thofe  that  cannot  find  it  out  at  firfi:  View* 
Phyficians  bid  us  feel  the  Pulfe,  and  infpeCt 
the  Tongue  and  Urilie  of  the  Patient  •,  but 
there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Eyes  and  Face  of  fick  People,  that 
cannot  be  exprefs’d,  and  yet  yield  more  cer¬ 
tain  Rules  for  Prognoftication,  to  thofe  that 
are  vers’d  in  them.  How  incomprehenfibly 
nice  muff  the  Movements  be  of  fome  Muf- 
cles,  that  even  Children,  when  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  us,  can  fiy  our  Countenances 
difcover  whether  we  are  pleas’d  or  out  of 
humour,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  we  fhall  nei¬ 
ther  Smile  nor  Frown?  But  above  alls  how 
intelligible,  as  well  as  copious,  is  the  Lam 
guage  of  the  Eyes  to  thofe  that  are  Matters 
of  it  ?  And  yet  it  is  palpable,  that  our  Skill 
in  thefe,  which  infenfibly  becomes  habitual 
to  us,  is  gain’d  only  by  a  Conftancy  of  Ufe, 
and  a  Frequency  of  Obfervations,  which 
yet  were  many  of  them  made  without  Re¬ 
flection  or  Defign. 

Mifom.  I  am  convinced,  that  what  you 
would  infer  from  the  Inftances  you  have  gi¬ 
ven,  is  undeniable ;  for  when  we  fee,  that 
human  Skill,  in  whatever  falls  under  the 
Senfes,  cannot  be  improved,  much  lefs  con- 
fumraated,  but  by  Ufe,  ^Experience,  and 

Practice 
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Practice  of  long  continuance ;  it  is  unreafon- 
able  to  think,  that  from  fo  general  a  Rule, 
lick  People,  and  the  feveral  differences  be¬ 
tween  one  fick  Perfon  and  another,  or  the 
fame  Perfon  when  fick  of  different  Diftem- 
pers,  fhould  be  the  only  Exception.  What 
Patience  and  Afliduity  in  making  Obferva- 
tions  mu  ft  it  coft  the  Chinefe  Phyficians,  to 
acquire  that  prodigious  Skill  they  have  in 
:  feeling  Pulfes,  which  Theve?iot  in  his  Voy¬ 
ages  tellsus  they  do  with  that  Exactnefs,  as 
to  find  out  by  it  the  molt  latent  Caufes  of 
Difeafes ;  taking  up  a  good  half  hour,  when 
they  vifit  a  Patient,  in  feeling  and  examining 
his  Pulfe. 

Phil .  Monfieur  Thevenot  had  his  Informa- 
itions  concerning  China  chiefly  from  the 
I  Mif loners  that  were  there ;  and  the  Jefuits 
have  fo  grofly  impofed  upon  us  in  their  Re¬ 
lations  of  that  Part  of  the  World,  that  lit¬ 
tle  Credit  can  be  given  to  what  they  fay: 
therefore  I  am  apt  to  believe  rather  that  the 
Fathers  made  this  Story  to  extol  the  Chinefe , 
I  or  elfe  that  thofe  Phyficians  pretend  to  more 
than  they  can  perform.  That  their  Chy- 
ij  mills  are  guilty  of  this  latter  to  fome  pur- 
i  pofe,  the  fame  Pbevenot  can  witnefs;  for  he 
fays  of  them.  That  they  promife  not  only 
ij  to  make  Gold,  but  likewife  to  make  People 
live  for  ever.  But  all  this  notwithftanding, 
I  am  very  willing  to  own  that  in  feeling 

Pulfes, 
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Pulfes,  as  well  as  the  Infpedtion  of  Urine* 
we  are  very  deficient  to  what  fome  of  the 
Ancients  were. 

Mifom.  I  have  heard  of  a  Waterologer , 
or  Pifs-Prophet ,  fo  expert,  that  he  could 
tell  by  a  Man’s  working-day’s  Water,  what 
Trade;  and  by  his  Sundays  Water,  what 
Religion  he  was  of. 

Phil  All  things  myfterious  will  ever  be 
liable  to  be  ridicul’d,  becaufe  there  is  always 
room  for  Impofture ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
that  by  Application  and  Patience  much  more 
might  be  gathered  from  Pulfes  and  Urine 
both,  than  what  is  commonly  taught  or 
now  known ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  fome  Men  have  really  been  poffefs’d  of 
a  fuperiour  Skill. 

Mifom .  All  I  can  fay  upon  the  whole  of 
your  Profeffion  is,  that  confidering  the  Time, 
as  well  as  the  Places  and  Manner,  in  which 
the  neceffary  Experience  in  Phyfick  can  on¬ 
ly  be  acquired,  there  is  among  all  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  no  Study  fo  difficult  and  labori¬ 
ous,  nor  any  Obfervations  fo  irkfome  and  dif- 
gufting  as  thofe  that  are  required  to  make 
but  a  tolerable  Proficiency  in  Phyfick. 

Phil .  It  is  without  doubt  this  Irkfomenefs 
and  Difficulty  of  the  Art,  that  has  deterr’d 
or  diverted  Pra&itioners  from  purfuing 
the  true  Rules  of  it,  and  made  them  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  either  plaufible  Suppo^ 

Hughs* 
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fitions,  and  amuling  Differtations  about  the 
whole,  or  elfe  with  being  over-curious  in 
its  eafie  Branches.  Mankind  is  naturally  im¬ 
patient,  and  when  with  all  our  Endeavours 
we  are  not  able  in  a  conliderable  time  to 
difcover  a  Truth,  we  commonly  give  over 
fearching  after  it,  and  fall  into  pleafant  De¬ 
putes  and  witty  Speculations  concerning  in 
Nor  is  this  a  bare  Affertion  of  my  own, 
but  the  Dogma  of  a  Man  of  general  Learn¬ 
ing,  who,  in  Knowledge  of  human  Affairs 
and  political  Wifdom,  has  had  few  his  Equals ; 
I  mean  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  fays,  ( a )  Poji- 
quam  homines  de  veritate  invenienda  jemel  de- 
Jperaverint ,  omnino  omnia  fiunt  languidiora , 
ex  quo  jit ,  ut  defleB  ant  pot  ins  ad  amcenas  dif- 
putationes ,  &  rerum  quafdam  peragrationes , 
quam  in  feveritate  inquifitionis Je  fujtineant. 

Mifom .  Your  Quotation  is  a  very  a  propose 
but  I  hear  fomebody  coming  up  Stairs ;  my 
Supper  I  fuppofe  is  ready.  —  So  it  is.- — — 
Well,  Philopirio ,  (b)  Ne  mihi  dejis  in  Crafli- 
num. 

Phil,  (c)  Ne  quid  ambigas ,  adero.  Mi~ 
fomedon ,  vale, 

(a)  When  once  Men  come  to  defpair  of  finding  out  the  Truth, 
it  difpirits  them,  which  is  the  reafion  that  they  turn  afide  to 
pleafant  DiJJertations  and  fome  curfory  Views  of  Things,  ra¬ 
ther  than  perfifi  in  and  fuppcrt  themfelves  under  the  Severity 
@f  their  Enquiries. 

(b)  Don't  fail  or  difappoint  me  To-morrow. 

(c)  Depend  upon  it.  Til  wait  on  you .  Farewel, 

G 
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Mifom.  (d)  Mifera  ejt  valetudo ,  cum  vale- 
dicit  me  die  us, 

Phil.  (e)Salutem  precatus  fum-,  nec  vale - 
dixi ;  fed  dixi,  vale . 

Mifom.  Heu  quam  caligant  me  die  or  urn 
preces  !  ego  quod  do  fulget.  Refpice, 

Phil,  (g)  Dum  placet  auditus,  non  moror 
vifum ;  preeterquam  quod  nobis  fat  is  funt  ocu - 
latce  manus. 


(d)  A  Man  mujl  fare  miferably  when  the  Phyfitian  gives 
him  over . 

(e)  I  wifldd  you  Health  and  Happinefs  and  did  not  give 
you  over ,  but  bid  you  to  pare  well .  This  is  very  bald  in  En- 
gUfh,  but  not  fo  in  Latin,  by  reafon  of  an  Ambiguity  in  the 
Word  Vale-dicere,  which  fignifies  to  bid  a  Man  to  tare  well 
when  we  go  from  him,  and  likewife  to  give  him  oyer  or 
abandon  him  when  we  think  him  to  be  paft  Recovery. 

(f)  How  dark  are  the  Wifhes  of  Phyficians  !  What  1  givt 
( Vines .  Look  at  it. 

(g)  When  I  am  pleas'd  with  what  1  hear ,  1  don't  matter 
looking.  Befides  that  we  Phyficians  have  difeerning  Hands. 
This  latter  is  a  Proverb  in  the  Latin ,  often  applied  to  Phyficians, 
and  fignifies  judging  of  what  they  receive  by  their  feeling. 


THE 
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D  I  A  L  O  G  U  E 

BETWEEN 

PhilopiRIO  a  Phyfician, 

AND 

Misomed  on  his  Patient. 


Misomedon. 

• 

if  your  coming  again,  I  fee  you 
are  fatisfied  with  what  I  did. 

Phil  I  thought  you  very  ge¬ 
nerous,  Mifomedon ,  Does  your 
itinue  as  well  as  the  fair  Weather. 

!  How  are  you  to-day  ?  t . 

Mijom .  I  had  a  Pain  in  my  Stomach  this 

i  Morning,  but  now  I  am  well  again,  only 

1 1  more  troubled  with  Wind  than  I  was  Yefter- 

g  2  day* 
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day.  ( a )  Sedad  rem .  I  am  very  well  pleas’d  with 
the  Reafons  you  have  given  me,  why  you 
decline  following  any  Hypothecs ;  and  that 
for  the  future  1  may  the  lefs  rely  upon  ’em 
my  fell,  I  iliall  be  glad  if  you  will  drew  me 
the  Errors  and  Fallacies  of  the  moft  probable 
ones,  that  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
Hypochondriack  Paffion.  Firft  to  begin 
with  that  which  is  the  Bafis  of  the  whole 
Oeconomy,  Concoftion :  How  do  you  relifh 
what  my  Modern  Phyfician  (as  I  call’d  him) 
told  me  about  it 3  that  it  is  perform’d  by  ver- 
tue  of  an  adapted  Ferment,  that  infinuating 
it  felf  into  the  Pores  of  the  Aliment  is  able 
to  break  the  Contexture  of  it,  and  not  by  the 
help  of  any  Heat,  as  the  Ancients  grolly 
imagin’d?  This  Opinion,  which  is  now  e- 
ftablifh’d,  and  almoft  generally  receiv’d,  has, 
to  my  thinking,  fo  great  a  Refemblance  to 
Truth,  and  anfwers  fo  well  all  the  Phceno- 
menti  of  Bigeftion  in  every  Creature,  that  I 
believe  nothing  drawn  from  folid  Reafon  or 
Experience  can  be  faid  againft  it. 

Phil.  That  there  is  a  Ferment,  or  at  leaft 
a  certain  Menjlruum ,  that  in  the  Stomach 
digefts  or  concodts  our  Aliments,  is  more  than 
a  Suppofition;  and  that  in  Fifties  there  is  no 
Heat  afiifting  in  this  Operation  is  demonftra- 


(a)  But  to  come  to  the  Bufmefs, 


ble  j 
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ble  ,  but  then  it  is  as  plain,  that  this  Men - 
Jlruum  in  Fifties  is  more  powerful,  than  in 
other  Creatures  5  if  we  con  fid  er,  how  often 
not  only  Heads,  Legs,  Arms,  and  whole 
!  Quarters  of  Men,  but  likewife  things  of 
i  greater  Solidity,  have  been  found  in  the  Bel¬ 
lies  of  Sharks  and  other  large  Fifties,  fome- 
times  intire  as  they  were  fwallow’d,  and 
!  fome times  half  or  more  confumed. 

Mij  om .  1  have  often  admired  how  any 
Menjlruum  fhould  be  of  that  force  as  to 
:  diffolve  human  Bones,  and  things  of  harder 
J  Subftance,  and  yet  not  be  Corroiive,  or  af- 
\  fedt  even  the  Tongue  with  the  leaft  Acri- 
1  mony;  nay  moft  Fifties,  whether  raw  or 
!  boil’d,  have  nothing  about  them  (the  Gall 
j  excepted)  but  what  is  either  Sweet  and  Luf- 
:  cious,  or  Vifcous  and  Infipid,  or  at  the  word 
of  an  oily  tafte.  A  little  Fifti  fwallows  a 
lefs,  when  perhaps  the  Moment  after  he 
;  becomes  the  Prey  of  one  that  is  bigger,  and 
I  he  again  meets  with  the  fame  fate,  if  he 
comes  in  the  way  of  thofe  that  are  larger 

;  than  himfelf. 

/ 

Phil.  This  made  a  merry  Gentleman  com- 
1  .  pare  a  great  Fifti,  in  which  they  found  a 
pretty  large  one,  in  him  another,  and  a 
I  third  in  that,  to  a  Neft:  of  Boxes,  where 
every  one  holds  the  next  lefs,  and  in  that  all 
that  are  lefs  than  it. 


a  %  % 
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.  Mifom.  This  is  what  I  think  fo  unac¬ 
countable,  that  without  the  help  of  chewing, 
or  any  great  ftrength  of  Mufcles,  a  Fer¬ 
ment  fhall  confume  an  entire  Fifh,  without 
doing  any  harm  to  what  muft  needs  be  very 
Homogeneous  to  it,  the  Belly  of  the  Fifh 
that  contains  it. 

Phil .  We  muft  fay  of  their  Bellies,  what 
the  Sc  hoi  a  Salernitana  fays  of  Cheefe, 
(a)  Cafeus  eft  nequam,  quia  concoquit  omnia 
fequam :  But  if  the  Power  of  their  Ferment 
were  yet  ftranger  than  it  is,  this  could  only 
latisfie  us,  that  there  are  Ferments  that  are 
able  to  digeft  the  Aliments  without  the  help 
of  Heat;  but  it  is  far  from  proving  that 
we  have  fuch  a  one,  when  Experience  fhewfc 
us  the  contrary.  Firft,  we  find  that  all 
cold  things  taken  in  quantity  offend  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  damp,  if  not  totally  deftroy,  the 
Ferment.  Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  Aro- 
maticks,  and  fuch  other  Drugs  as  are  call’d 
hot,  and  abound  with  fpirituous  and  fiery 
Particles,  comfort  the  Stomach,  affwage  its 
Pains,  and  cure  Indigeftions  occafion’d  by 
Cold;  nay,  becaufe  we  cannot  procure  Heat 
-enough  to  it  otherwife,  we  make  ufe  of  Fire 
it  felf,  not  only  by  a  previous  dreffing  of  our 
Food,  but  like  Wife  by  eating  it  whilft  it  is  hot. 

(a)  And  is  not  Cheefe  a  peevifh  Elf, 

Digefing  all  things  but  it  felf  ? 

According  to  the  oldEnglilh  Tranflation  of  that  verfe. 

Mifom t 
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Mifom.  This  may  be  more  out  of  Cu- 
Horn  than  any  Neceffity. 

Phil .  I  cannot  well  prove  that  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary*  but  ask  them,  that  in  Win- 
i  ter  are  expofed  to  the  Wet  and  Cold  without 
i  ufing  great  Exercife,  which  they  receive 
:  more  Benefit  from,  a  Mefs  of  hot  Victuals, 
or  raw  Roots  and  Herbs  ?  And  if  you  fay, 
that  what  they  may  chufe  is  more  to  grati- 
fie  their  Palates  than  their  Stomachs,  take 
j  an  Inftance  from  the  common  Diet  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  which  you’ll  find  that  boil’d  warm 
1  Milk  generally  agrees  well  with,  and  nou- 
rilhes  them,  when  the  fame  Milk  raw  and 
i  eat  cold  will  gripe  and  diforder  them  :  Every 
ij  body  knows,  that  a  Glafs  or  two  of  good 
]  Wine  to  thofe  who  are  no  profefs’d  Drinkers, 
ij  whets  the  Appetite  to  a  Proverb,  and  that 
I  likewife  the  Spirit  of  it  does  the  fame  to  an¬ 
cient  People,  in  whom  the  natural  heat  is 
diminifh’d  :  But  I  appeal  to  your  own  Ex- 
:  perience :  Remember  what  it  was,  that  at 
Epfom  had  encreafed  the  Pain  in  your  Sto- 
I  mach  and  quite  deftroyed  your  Appetite,  as 
i  well  as  Digcftion,  and  then  think  on  the  Re- 

i  medy  that  cured  you. 

Mifom .  Yet  the  Hypothefis  of  the  Heat’s 
!  being  the  Caufe  of  Concoction  won’t  folve 
s  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Fifhes,  more  than 
i  that  of  the  Ferment  anfwers  the  common 
i  Experience,  which  you  alledge. 

G  4*  Phil* 
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Phil.  That’s  true;  and  therefore  they  are 
both  infufficient  fingle,  at  lead;  as  to  our 
Bodies.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  that 
Men  have  lefs  agreed  upon,  than  the  con- 
coftive  Faculty  of  the  Stomach,  and  what 
it  really  is  that  digefts  our  Food.  Wedelius 
is  of  opinion,  that  Chyle  is  nothing  but  a 
Mixture  of  Oil  and  Serum  :  T’ilingius  affirms 
that  is  made  by  a  nitrous  Salt ;  the  Great 
Harvey ,  by  Trituration;  Willis ,  by  an  Acid 
and  Sulphur  ;  Diemer  brook  and  Sylvius ,  by 
the  Saliva;  Dr.  Mayow ,  by  a  Nitroaerial 
Principle.  Arijlotle  and  Galen  thought  it 
was  done  by  Heat ;  others  by  a  Ferment 
fpew’d  from  the  Glands  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Stomach ;  and  others  again  by  the  Re¬ 
licts  of  the  Meat  grown  four.  Sangninetti, 
an  Italian  Phylician,  thinks  none  of  thefe 
fo  proper  as  a  certain  Saline- Armoniacal  Li¬ 
quor,  feparated  by  the  inner  and  glandulous 
Coat. 

Mi  Join.  That  there  is  a  Sour  in  mo  ft  Sto¬ 
machs,  I  believe ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  feems  to 
have  fufpedted  That  as  the  Caufe  of  Digefti- 
on,  when  he  made  his  Obfervation,  that 
Meats  would  look  extremely  white,  by  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  acid  Liquors. 

Phil.  Helmont ,  Mai  bins  and  cTachenius  did 
the  fame.  But  what  mu  ft  we  fay  to  Dr. 

•  Mijgrave ,  who  from  the  Experiment  he 
made,  concludes  it  to  be  a  Volatile  Ale  alii 

He 
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He  mixt  the  mucous  Subftance  taken  out  of 
the  Stomach  of  a  Jack,  near  the  Pilorus , 
with  a  Solution  of  Sublimate,  and  it  became 
much  whiter  than  it  was  before.  Another 
Quantity  mix'd  with  Syrup  of  Violets 
turn'd  green.  The  fame  Perfon  has  obfer- 
ved  like  Effedts  by  mixing  a  Liquor  found 
in  the  Stomach  of  a  Hedge- hog  with  a  So¬ 
lution  of  Sublimate  and  Syrup  of  Violets. 
Leeuwenhoeck  likewife  affirms  that  Concodti- 
on  is  not  performed  by  an  Acid  Liquor  dif- 
folving  our  Meat. 

,  Mifom .  But  he  afcribes  it  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Stomach  and  Guts,  which  bruifes  and, 
breaks  the  Meat  to  pieces.  I  remember  the 
paflage  very  well.  He  thinks  that  this  Mo¬ 
tion  is  caufed  by  the  Diaphragm  preffing 
upon  the  parts  of  the  lower  Belly  as  often 
as  we  take  our  Breath.  And  to  account  for 
Concodtion  inFifhes,  he  takes  the  moving  of 
the  Gills  to  be  an  equivalent  to  Lungs,  in 
compofing  and  dilating  the  Stomach.  But 
I  cannot  think  the  Force  in  either  a  fuffici- 
ent  Caufe  for  fuch  an  Effedt. 

Phil  That  the  Motion  he  fpeaks  of  con¬ 
tributes  with  feveral  other  things  to  Con¬ 
codtion,  I  don't  doubt ;  but  if  we  fhould  take 
notice  of  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  on 
this  head,  it  would  take  us  up  a  Twelve- 
month,  tho'  we  fhould  talk  of  nothing  elfe. 

I  fhali  have  occafion  to  touch  upon  this 

Subjedt 
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SubjeCt  again  hereafter;  therefore  I  delire 
we  may  fay  no  more  of  it  now,  but  come 
more  clofely  to  your  felf,  the  Diftemper  you 
labour  under.  Firft,  let  us  examine  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  Caufes  to  which  the  Hypochondriack 
Paffion  has  been  believed  to  owe  its  Rife. 
The  generality  of  the  Ancients  accufed  the 
Spleen,  but  no  otherwife,  than  as  it  was 
the  Office  of  their  Atra  bills ,  or  Melancholy; 
except  Diocles ,  who  would  have  it,  that  in 
this  Diftemper  Part  of  the  Ventricle  was  infla¬ 
med  :  But  as  thefe  Opinions  are  not  much 
infilled  upon,  we  will  fpend  no  time  about 
them. 

Some  of  the  Moderns  would  lay  all  the 
Fault  upon  the  Meferaick  Velfels;  others  a- 
gain  blame'  nothing  but  the  empty  fpace, 
that  is  under  the  Diaphragm  between  the 
Stomach  and  the  Spleen  ;  as  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  Nurfery,  as  well  as  Receptacle  for  the 
many  Winds  that  always  infell  the  Hypo¬ 
chondriack  Patients. 

Mifom.  This  among  others  I  know  is  the 
Hypothefisof  Fifcherus ,  who  has  writ  a  par¬ 
ticular  Treatife  of  the  Diftemper;  but  nei¬ 
ther  his  nor  a  great  many  others  could  ever 
give  me  any  Satisfaction ;  what  to  me  feems 
more  plaufible  is,  that  of  Sylvius  de  le  Boe> 
who  fays,  that  if  the  Caufe  be  not  in  the 
Stomach  itfelf,  it  cannot  be  remote  from  it, 
and  thinks,  that  it  proceeds  from  an  Effer- 

vefcency 
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vefcency  of  the  bilious  Humour,  as  it  comes 
out  of  its  Du£t  with  the  pituitous  Humour, 
which  it  meets  in  the  inteftinum  duodenum ; 
and  he  deduces  from  the  Faults  of  both,  and 
the  Superiority  of  one  or  other  of  ’em,  all 
the  different  Symptoms  that  are  complain’d 

of. 

5P hil .  I  have  nothing  againft  his  Hypothc- 
fis,  as  to  the  folving  of  the  Phenomena ;  only, 
as  to  his  Method  of  Cure,  it  will  not  hold 
good;  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  built 
upon  the  Evacuation  of  that  peccant  Hu- 
mour,  which  of  the  two  is  moft  predomi¬ 
nant;  for  if  the  Dodtrine  of  the  four  Hu¬ 
mours,  as  well  as  the  diftindt  Purges,  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  of  them,  that  only  eliminate  one 
peculiar  Humour,  without  meddling  with 
the  reft,  fhould  be  erroneous ;  then  it  is  De- 
monftration,  that  if  you  follow  his  Advice, 
you  do  nothing. 

Mifom.  And  that  I  am  afraid  it  is,  tho’  none 
was  ever  more  generally  or  longer  eftablifh’d; 
as  to  my  felf,  I  confefs  I  could  never  find 
out,  which  way  Tamarinds,  Rhubarb,  Aloes, 
Scammony,  &c.  that  are  call’d  (a)  Cholagoga, 
fhould  fingle  out  the  Bilious  Humours  from 
the  other  three,  and  with  fo  much  dexterity 
fend  them  packing,  without  offering  to  di- 
fturb  any  of  the  reft.  I  can’t  imagine,  but 


(a)  Medicine:  to  pur  go  bilious  Humours, 
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that  Agaricky  Tarbithy  Hermodabtylsy  and 
Colloquintiddy  are  as  well  (^)  Menalagogd  and 
(b)  Hydragogdy  as  they  are  (c)  Phlegmagoga , 
which  forfooth  is  their  Title;  nay,  I  am  fure5 
that  all  (, d )  Catharticks  (they  may  call  'em 
by  what  fine  Names  they  pleafe)  will  purge 
every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  and 
take  tiie  very  Flefih  from  your  Bones,  if 
you  make  them  fttong  enough,  or  repeat 
them  often.  What  I  fay,  I  fpeak  by  woful 
experience,  as  Pan  Uebnont  did,  who  when 
they  had  purg’d  him  feverely  to  Cure  the 

Itch,  fa  id  that  he  had  learn’d - Here  it  is 

Page  £2,  (e)  quod  Pharmaca  purgantia  non 
purgarenty  aut  mundarent  fed  putrefac event ; 
quod  vividam  corporis  mei  fubjlantiam  liquaf  - 
fent-y  &  in putrilaginem  refolvijfent :  Quod  in- 


fa)  Medicines  to  purge  melancholy  Humours, 
fa)  Medicines  to  purge  watry  Humours. 

(0  Medicines  to  purge  Phlegm.  (d)  Strong  Purges. 

(e)  That  Medicines  call'd  purging  did  not  purge  or  make 
clean,  but  caufed  Putrefaction  $  that  they  had  difdv'd  and 
turpi' d  into  Corruption  the  living  Sukfiancc  of  his  Body  :  That 
inf  ead  of  f electing  and  feparating  one  thing  from  another,  they 
contaminated  and  carried  of  promt fcuoufly  whatever  they  touch'd 
in  any  Manner,  the  very  Blood  and  even  the  Flefh  from  the 
Bones,  as  well  as  any  thin\  elje :  that  the  Corruption  which 
came  away  made  it  evident ,  that  the  corrupting  Caufe  was  a 
mere  Poifon  to  the  Body ,  that  had  a  Faculty  of  liquifying  and 
rendring  putrid :  That  whatever  was  thus  corrupted  zvould  by 
the  Propulfion  of  ^  Nature  continue  to  be  carried  of,  till  the 
Strength  of  the  Poifon  was  f pent  $  and  that  Purges  had  this 
Efett  upon  People  in  perfect  Health,  as  well  as  upon  thofe  that 
were  fick , 

differ  enter 
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diferenter  contaminarent  quicquid  quoquo  mo- 
do  attingerent ,  five  cruor  ejjet  five  demum  ip- 
fiamet  caro  vivens ;  non  autem  JeleBive  unum 
pro  alio  elicerent  &  fieperarent :  Quod  Conta- 
minatum  denotaret  fiuum  Contaminans  e/fie  me - 
rum  venenum  Corporis  UquefaBivum  &  pu- 
\  trefiaBivum ;  quod  contaminatum  propulfiante 
i  naturd  efflueret ,  donee  vis  Pharmaci  exant - 
lata  ejjet :  Quod  hoc  fieret  in  fiano  non  ficus 
;  atque  in  tegro,  &c. 

Phil  V an .  Helmont  was  as  rafh,  as  he  was 
i  witty ;  I  am  always  extreamly  pleas’d  with 
S  his  good  Senfe*  and  Energetick  way  of  wri¬ 
ting,  but  have  often  wifh’d  that  his  Reafons 
had  been  better  back’d  with  Obfervations, 
than  I  have  found  fonte  of  them.  But  to 
return  to  Sylvius :  We  may  obferve  of  him 
that  he  was  a  Man  of  Candour;  for  howe¬ 
ver  he  made  this  Hypothefis,  he  feems  not 
to  be  very  fond  of  it,  fubmits  every  thing, 
j  he  fays,  to  Experience,  and  recommends  to 
;  all  Phyficians,  not  to  perlift  in  an  Error,  if 
!  they  find  that  they  have  committed  any. 

Mifiom .  Certainly,  (a)  Satins  efi  recurrere , 

:  quam  currere  inale. 

Phil.  What  i  think  mo  ft  fuitable  to  the 
!  Obfervations  I  have  made,  and  confequent- 
|  ly  moft  probable,  is  the  Opinion  of  thofe; 

{a)  It  is  better  to  run  back  again ,  than  to  run  wrong.  A 
Proverb,  of  v,  hich  the  Application  is  obvious. 

that 
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that  abfolving  the  Spleen,  Meferaick  Veflels, 
Bilious,  and  Pancreatick  Juice,  &c.  throw 
all  the  fault  upon  the  Stomach. 

Mifom.  Now  you  furprife  me  again :  For 
how  can  you  approve  of  no  Hypothecs,  and 
yet  think  them  in  the  right,  that  fuppofe 
the  Fault  to  be  in  the  Stomach? 

Phil.  Let  me  explain  my  felf.  I  may  know 
one  to  be  an  ill  Man,  and  yet  have  reafon 
not  to  believe  fome  Crimes  that  are  laid  to 
his  Charge:  So  here,  by  what  I  know  from 
Obfervation,  it  is  demonftrable  to  me,  that 
the  caufe  of  Hypochondriac  and  Hifterick  Dif- 
eafes  is  in  the  Stomach ;  and  yet  I  am  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  what  is  faid  about  it  by  others, 
when  they  begin  to  particularize,  tho  they 
are  of  the  fame  Opinion  as  to  the  ViJ'cus  to 
be  blamed.  Diocles ,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
accufes  the  Stomach ;  the  learned  Highmore 
does  the  fame ;  and  I  am  of  their  Opinion 
as  to  the  ViJ'cus  in  Queftion.  But  as  the  firft 
fuppofes,  that  there  is  an  Inflammation  to¬ 
ward  the  lower  part  of  it  near  the  ( d)Pilorus\ 
and  the  other,  that  the  Tone  of  it  is  become 
fo  loofe  and  flaccid,  that  it  can  hardly  per¬ 
form  its  Office,  and  concofts  the  Aliments 
but  imperfe&ly ;  fo  I  have  Reafons  to  dif- 
fent  from  both,  becaufe  they  both  clafh  with 
the  Obfervations  I  have  made. 


fa)  Tbs  lovj$r  Qrificz  of  tbs  Stomach. 


Mifom . 
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Mijbm.  Willis ,  who  pi  aces  the  Diftemper 
among  the  Convulfive,  I  remember,  refutes 
this  Highmore ,  and  chiefly  for  not  allowing 
the  Spleen  to  be  of  any  other  ufe  than  to 
warm  and  cherifh  the  Ventricle .  What  he 
fays  himfelf  of  Fermentation  I  like  wonder- 
!  fully,  and  have  read  feveral  Paflages  in  that 
Treatife  above  twenty  times  with  a  great 
deal  of  delight;  the  Office  he  affigns  to  the 
Spleen  is  certainly  very  rational,  and  lome- 
times  I  can’t  help  thinking,  that  he  has  hit 
upon  the  true  Caufe  of  my  Diftemper.  I' 
know  you  are  no  Admirer  of  thofe  Flights  of 
Invention  in  Phyfick,  but  I  muft  read  you 
a  Paflageor  two  of  the  fifth  Chapter:  I  have 
lent  out  the  Latin ,  and  fhall  make  ufe  of 
the  Tranflation :  What  can  be  more  natu¬ 
ral,  than  this  Analogy  between  the  Body  and 
a  Still?  It feems  to  me ,  that  the  Brainy  with 
the  Skull  over  it ,  and  the  appending  Nerves , 
reprefent  the  little  Head  or  Glafs  Alembick 
i  with  a  Spunge  laid  upon  it ,  as  we  uje  to  do 
1  for  the  highly  r  edifying  of  the  Spirit  of  W, ine: 
i  For  truly  the  Blood  when  rarified  by  Heat  is 
carried  from  the  Chimney  of  the  Heart  to 
the  Head ,  even  as  the  Spirit  of  Wine  boiling 
in  the  Cucurbit ,  and  being  refolved  into  Va- 
:i  pours  is  elevated  into  the  Alembick ;  where  the 
|  Spunge  covering  all  the  opening  of  the  hole , 

;  i  only  tranfmits  the  more  penetrating  and  very 
i !  fubttle  Spirit s%  and  carries  them  to  the  Snout 
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of  the  Alembick:  In  the  mean  time  the  more 
thick  T  articles  are  fay'd  and  hindered  from 
• faffing ;  Not  unlike  this  manner ,  the  Blood  be¬ 
ing  dilated  into  the  Head ,  its  Spirituous ,  Vo- 
latil  and  Subtle  Particles  being  refrain'd 
within ,  by  the  Skull  and  its  Menynges ,  as  by 
an  Alembick ,  drunk  up  by  the  fpungy 

Subfiance- of  the  Brain ;  and  there  being  made 
more  noble  or  excellent ,  are  derived  into  the 
Nerves  as  fo  many  Snouts  hanging  to  it.  Lower 
he  fays,  Since  we  treat  of  Ferments ,  which 
are  found  in  the  animal  Body ,  we  may  here 
opportunely  enquire ,  what  is  the  Ufe  of  the 
Spleen ,  concerning  which  all  good  things  are 
faid  by  fome ;  /to  //  «  it  were  another 
Liver ,  ferves  for  the  making  of  Blood 

for  the  Vifcera  of  the  lower  Belly :  It  is  by 
others  reputed  to  be  of  a  mofl  vile  ufe ;  that 
it  is  only  the  Sink  or  Jakes ,  into  which  the 
F^culencies  of  the  Blood  are  cafl.  By  reafon 
of  its  Structure  we  make  this  fort  of  Con - 
jecture,  becauje  the  Arteries  do  carry  the 
'Blood  to  this ,  and  the  Veins  bring  it  away, 
neither  any  other  thing  is  carried  in  or  con¬ 
vey'd  out  5  and  for  that ,  its  Subflance  is  fill'd 
with  black  and ftagnating  Blood  $  it  feems  that 
it  is ,  as  it  were ,  a  Store-houfe  for  the  receiving 
of  the  Earthy  and  muddy  Part  of  the  Blood , 
which  afterwards  being  exalted  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  Ferment ,  is  carried  back  to  the 
Blood,  for  the  heating  of  it.  Wherefore  while 
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the  Blood  being  carried  by  the  Arteries  enters 
the  Spleen,  fomeihing  is  drawn  from  it,  to 
wit,  the  muddy  and  terreflrial  Particles ; 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  Dregs  and  Caput 
Mortuum  of  the  Blood,  that  by  this  means 
the  whole  Majs  of  the  Blood  might  be  freed 
\  from  the  Melancholick  or  atrabilious  juice ; 
l  which  is  feparated  in  the  Spleen,  even  as  the 
i  Yellow  Bile  or  C holer  is  in  the  Liver ;  where - 
fore  for  the  mojl  part,  the  Spleen  is  of  a  black 
\  or  blewijh  Colour,  by  reafon  of  the  Fceculen - 
;  cies  and  Dregs  there  laid  up.  But  as  this 
juice  depofited  in  the  Milt,  or  Spleen,  is  not 
|  altogether  unprofitable ;  but  by  reafon  of  the 
I  Plenty  of  fixed  Salts  is  of  a  very  fermenting 
Nature,  it  is  not  prefently  as  the  C holer  cafi 
I  into  the  Sink,  but  it  is  farther  cooked  in  the 
!  Spleen ,  and  being  exalted  goes  into  a  Ferment ; 

:  which  being  laftly  committed  to  the  Blood  pro - 
;  motes  its  Motion  and  Volatilifation ;  where - 

I  fore  as  fomething  is  drawn  from  the  Blood , 
entering  the  Spleen  by  the  Arteries,  to  wit, 
the  crude  juice  of  Melancholy ;  fo  fomething 
is  continually  added  to  the  fame,  flowing  back 
through  the  Veins ;  to  wit,  the  fame  juice 
concoBed  and  exalted  into  the  Nature  of  a 
Ferment ;  Even  as  Chymifts  in  Difiilling ,  that 
the  Liquor  may  be  made  better,  feparate  the 
1  Spirituous  and  Subtile  Parts  from  the  Caput 
Mortuum,  and  then  pour  them  on  again',  and 
this  work  they  fo  often  repeat  till  the  Caput 

H  Mortuum 
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Mortuum  is  by  frequent  Dijlillation  volati¬ 
lized,  and  the  Liquor  rightly  exalted  even  in 
all  its  Particles . 

Phil.  Thefe  are  Flights  with  a  Witnefs. 
Willis  was  a  Phylician  of  great  Note,  a  Man 
of  Wit  and  Learning,  who  indulged  Specu¬ 
lation  in  Phyfick,  as  far  as  his  Imagination 
could  carry  him,  and  fome  of  his  Contri¬ 
vances  have  been  thought  to  be  very  inge¬ 
nious.  Thefe  Simile's,  I  confefs,  are  very 
diverting  for  People  that  have  nothing  elfe 
to  do :  In  fome  of  our  Modern  Hypothefes 
there  is  as  much  Wit  to  be  difcover’d  as  in 
a  tolerable  Play,  and  the  Contrivance  of 
them  cofts  as  much  Labour ;  what  Pity  it  is 
they  won’t  cure  lick  People. 

Mijbm.  Is  it  not  very  natural ?  What  dye 
think  of  it? 

Phil.  Yes,  it  is  very  natural,  and  what  I 
think  of  it  I’ll  tell  you.  You  have  feen 
without  doubt  a  pretty  Simile,  comparing 
a  yielding  Miftrefs  to  a  green  Faggot  that’s 
laid  upon  the  Fire;  the  weeping,  and  crack¬ 
ling  in  the  Flame  of  both  is  a  happy  Thought; 
and  fo  are  the  Spunge  of  the  Brain,  and  the 
Nerves  for  Snouts  in  the  Alembick  of  Willis ; 
but  fore  no  Mortal  would  lay  any  ftrefs  up¬ 
on,  or  look  for  any  real  Application  in  either. 
Can  a  Man  thatunderftands  but  half  fomuch 
of  Anatomy  as  one  may  learn  at  a  Butcher’s- 
Scall,  think,  that  a  Woman  is  like  a  Fag- 

gob 
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got,  or  the  infide  of  the  Body  like  a  Still  ? 
That  the  firft  of  the  Simile  s  is  an  Error  you 
might  have  been  convinced  of  from  a  Song, 
that  the  Boys  ufed  to  ling  at  ‘Paris,  I  be¬ 
lieve  much  about  the  time  that  you  were 
there  5  it  began;  (a)  II  y  a  bien  de  la  diffe¬ 
rence  diune  Femme  et  un  Fagot ,  &c.  and  that 
the  fecond  is  falfe,  I  can  fhew  you  prefently. 

Mifom .  If  the  making  of  Hypothefes  be 
very  eafie,  I  am  well  fatisfied,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  ridicule  them. 

Phil .  They  cannot  be  ridicul’d  fo  much 
as  theydeferve;  when  their  Authors  would 
have  us  draw  any  Confequences  from  them 
in  masters  of  the  higheft  moment;  but  if 
you  are  in  earneft,  let  us  once  examine  the 
Simile ,  and  take  the  Still  to  pieces.  Firft, 
What  Comparison  is  therebetween  the  Func¬ 
tion  of  the  Heart,  the  great  Treafury  of  Blood 
and  Life,  and  the  vile  Office  of  a  Chimney? 

Mijbm.  But  you  are  Captious,  won’t  you 
allow  of  either  Trope  or  Figure?  By  Chim¬ 
ney  he  means  the  Furnace  that  gives  the 
Heat,  the  Fire-place  of  the  Still. 

Phil.  No,  Mifomedon ,  there  is  more  Ar¬ 
tifice  in  this  than  you  are  aware  of :  The  word 
Chimney  is  made  ufe  of  deiignedly,  to  hide, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  deformity  oi  the 


(a)  There  is  a  great  Difference  between  a  Woman  and  a 

II  2  Still : 


lagct. 
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Still:  For  the  Caput  Moriunm  being  in  the 
Spleen,  if  he  had  call’d  the  Heart  the  Fur¬ 
nace,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  it  would 
have  been  too  plain,  that  he  had  made  the 
Fire  between  the  Head  and  bottom  of  the 
Still.  But  if  we  overlook  this,  what  muft 
become  of  the  Kidneys,  the  Liver,  the  Pan¬ 
creas,  and  all  the  reft  ot  the  Entrails:  I  won¬ 
der  he  did  not  make  a  pair  of  Bellows  of  the 
Lungs,  unlefs  he  was  afraid  of  fpoiling  them 
fo  near  the  Fire;  or  make  room  in  his  Still 
for  the  Ventricle,  which  if  not  the  chief,,  is 
at  leaft  one  of  the  principal  Vifcera ,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  neceffary  than  the  Spleen..  The 
Caput  Mortiium  is  always  look’d  for  in  the 
loweft  part  of  all ;  then  why  fliould  he  grope 
for  imaginary  dregs  in  the  Spleen,  when 
putting  his  Hand  a  little  lower  he  might 
have  met  with  real  ones?  But  what  muft 
we  fay  to  all  the  Four-footed  Animals,  that 
have  Hearts,  Milts,  and  Brains,  as  well  as 
we;  whofe  Heads  are  elevated  no  higher 
than  their  Rumps;  if  they  are  Stills  too, 
confidering  that  the  Fire  is  in  the  middle,  and 
forces  the  Contents  as  much  one  way  as  the 
other ;  it  is  an  even  Bet,  in  which  of  the  two 
moft  Spirits  will  be  made;  only  thofe  in  the 
back  part  will  not  be  quite  fo  fine,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Spunge  there. 

Good  God!  was  Wit  given  to  Mankind 

for  fuch  ignoble  Purpofes,  as  that  we  ftiould 

amufe 
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amufe  our  felves  with  it  where  Health  and 
Life  are  at  flake,  and  in  the  midft  of  Dan¬ 
ger  make  a  mock  of  Nature,  inftead  of  ob~ 
ferving  and  affifting her?  But  let  us  fee  what 
Willis  fays  of  the  Spleen;  where  he  treats  of 
the  Pajfio  Hypochondriac  a .  Here  he  leaves 
the  Simile,  and  fays:  — — *So  it  feemsy  that 
i  the  Blood  being  laid  up  in  the  Spleen ,  and 
there  getting  a  Sournefs ,  as  it  were  by  Stagna- 
tion3  puts  on  the  nature  of  a  Ferment ,  where¬ 
by  indeed  the  ref  of  the  Mafs  of  Bloody  and 
perhaps  the  other  Humours  are  actuated ,  and 
as  it  were  fpiritualifed  into  a  more  lively  Mo - 
\  tion — - of  which  let  us  examine  the  Pro¬ 

bability.  Firft,  there  are  no  Cavities  in  the 
Spleen,  but  the  Veflels  that  run  through  it : 
in  thefe  the  Blood  will  not  ftagnate,  as  long 
as  it  is  fluid,  and  that  it  fhould  any  where 
Coagulate  naturally,  is  impoflible;  for  as  Fan 
Helmont  fays  very  well,  (a)  Fence  funm  Cru- 
orem  etiam  in  Cadavere  retinent  fluidum  con- 
fenfu  totius  Anatomice ,  Cruor  autem  extrave- 
!  natusmox  in  grumum  concrefcit .  Where  then 
ifhall  it  be  laid  up  till  it  is  fowr?  For  to  re¬ 
tain  it  in  the  Parenchyma,  the  Subftance  of 
I  the  Spleen  it  felf,  which  at  beft  can  only  be 
iconfider’d  as  a  Strainer,  is  keeping  Water  in 


{a)  The  Veins  keep  i heir  Blood  fluid  even  in  a  Corpfe ,  as  all 
1 1  Anatomijls  mufl  allow ,  but  Blood  got  out  of  the  Veins grefently 

!  congeals  to  a  clod. 

H  3  » 
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a  Sieve.  But  Secondly,  If  we  fhould  allow 
him,  that  it  may  be  kept  there;  let  him 
give  us  a  Reafon,  why  all  the  Fczculencies 
of  the  Blood  fhould  refort  to  the  Spleen  on¬ 
ly,  and  not  as  well  to  the  Liver,  or  other 
Parts,  unlefs  they  are  drawn  thither  by Tome 
facultas  attratiix,  fo  much  ridicul’d  in  the 
Ancients:  (a)  Omnes  enimhumores,  faysEtmul- 
ler ,  fpeaking  of  the  Spleen,  Jicuti  tn  reli~ 
qua  vifcera  pulfu  moventur ,  &  nullus  natura- 
lium  Corporis  partium  appetitus  pro  Nut rD 
tione  earam  demonjlrari  potejl .  Thirdly,  if 
we  grant  that  the  Blood  ftands  in  need  of 
fomething  to  fpiritualize,  and  make  it  brisK, 
more  in  a  Man  than  in  a  Boy,  which  is  yet 
a  ftrange  Suppofition,  how  and  which  way 
fhall  this  be  done  by  a  Sowr,  or  as  he  af¬ 
terwards  call  it,  the  Sharpnefs  and  Aufte- 
rity  of  a  Ferment;  as  if  a  Man  were  to 
fqueeze  an  Orange  into  a  Cup  of  Ale?  What 
Notion  at  this  rate  mu  ft  People  have  of  the 
Blood,  in  which  there  can  be  nothing  that’s 
fharp  or  fowr,  without  immediate  Preju¬ 
dice  to  it,  as  from  all  the  Experiments  hi 
the  Chirurgia  infuforia  is  manifeft?  Nay, 
this  fowr  Ferment  would  offend  even  the 


(a)  Tor  all  the  Humours,  as  in  other  Vifcer a,  are  carried  along 
ly  Propulfton ,  and  it  is  impojfible  to  prove' fuch  a  thing  as  an 
Attraction  of  the  natural  Parts  of  the  Body,  by  the  Help  of 
which  they  receive  their  Nourifhment . 

Spleen 
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Spleen  it  felf,  if  that  be  true,  as  it  is  very 
probable,  which  Fachenius  in  Hippocr .  Chymic * 
lays  (a)  £>uod  omne  acidum  extra  ventriculuin 
naturae  inimicum  fit . 

Mind  how  plaufible  he  ftrives  to  make 
his  Hypothecs!  how  he  adapts  it  to  the  Pa¬ 
lates  of  fplenetick  Patients,  where  he  quotes 
the  Opinion  of  Velthujius ,  who,  he  fays—— 
has  determined  it  to  be  highly  probable ,  that 
a  Ferment  is  contain  d  in  this  Inward ;  where¬ 
by  the  Jluggifih  Particles  of  the  Blood  are 
]  brought  into  a  fit  ate  of  Activity :  Becauje  tak - 
;  ing  notice  that  in  Children  and  others  indued 
I  with  a  fanguine  fiemper ament ,  and  more  I  at, 
j  or  dull  Habit  of  Body ,  even  as  their  Manners 
:  and  Difpofition  of  Mind  were  inclined,  to  Idle - 
nefis ,  Softnefs  and  Dullnefisjb  their  Spleen  was 
|  ever  of  a  reddijh  Colour ,  and  full  of  florid 
j  Blood  like  the  Liver*,  from  hence  he  concludes 9 
j  that  the  Spleen  but  little  performs  its  Office,  in 
j  thefe,  as  the  genital  Parts  before  ripe  Age , 
I  or  in  thofe  of  weak  Loins ;  but  on  the  contra - 
I  ry>  for  as  tnuch  as  Men  of  a  middle  Age ,  and 
|  chiefly  thofe  who  are  of  a  fever  e  C  oun  tenancy 
1  and  of  a  lean  Body,  as  in  them  appear  Marks 
!  of  Cunning,  Sagacity,  Fortitude  and  Conftan- 
j  cy,  fo  their  Spleen  is  found  to  be  of  a  livid, 
or  blewifh  colour,  and  imbrued  with  irlood,  as 


(a)  That  whatever  is  fewer,  is  hurtful  to  Nature ,  except  i% 
e  Stomach , 

H  4. 
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it  were,  muddy  :  Further  he  argues  from  hence, 
that  the  Blood  being  kept  long  in  the  Spleen ,  as 
in  a  Conduit  or  Receptacle ,  turns  plainly  in¬ 
to  a  Ferment ;  by  which  its  remaining  Mafs, 
being  from  thence  injpired ,  is  made  more  fub- 
til,  and  begets  more  acute  Spirits  both  in  the 
vital  and  in  the  animal  Kingdom ,  or  Govern - 
fnent\  for  he  fuppofes  our  Bodies  naturally  to 
abound  with  too  much  Humidity ,  by  which  in¬ 
deed  the  Fundi  ion  of  the  Parts ,  and  many 
of  the  Vifcera,  are  very  much  dull'd:  But 
that  the  Spleen  does  communicate  to  the  Mafs 
of  Blood ,  folid,  firm  and  conflant  Parts ,  and 
not  eafily  to  be  difiipated ;  and  that  thofe  do 
wipe  away  that  Moifinefs ,  and  with  it  carry 
away  in  fiome  meafure  that  Softnefs  from  the 
Blood  and  Spirits,  which  is  predominant  in 
tender  Age :  Almofi  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Northern  Wind,  or  the  Eafiern  Gales  fan¬ 
ning,  and  immediately  penetrating  the  Air , 
with  the  Drinefs  and  Stength  oj  their  Parts, 
breathe  Health  and  Strength  to  the  Air  and  to 

our  Bodies— - -This  is  what  the  French 

call  Raifonner  d  perte  de  vue,  and  yet  me- 
thinks  it  is  engaging,  as  is  efpecially  what 
he  after  fays,-- — — - which  kind  of  Spleeny- 
fuice  being  dilated  to  the  Brain,  fharpens  the 
animal  Spirits  and  raifes  them  up,  being  [loath¬ 
ful,  and  irritates  them  into  quick  Motions, 
from  whence  it  is  commonly  faid  the  Sharp - 
nefs  and  Sagacity  of  the  Mind  doth  proceed 

from 
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from  the  Spleen ,  and  fplenetick  People  are  ac¬ 
counted  ingenious — -You  fee,  Mifomedon ,  how 
your  witty  Men  give  every  thing  a  Glofs, 
and  let  not  the  leaft  Shadow  of  Reafon  flip 
that  can  affift  them :  Proverbs ,  vulgar  Say¬ 
ings,  any  thing  to  give  a  lift  to  an  Hypo- 
thefis;  but  how  high  a  Compliment  foever 
what  I  read  laft  may  appear  to  be  at  firfl: 
view  to  Hypochondriac ksy  it  is  but  a  forry  one 
in  Reality ;  to  put  them  in  mind  that  they 
are  beholden  for  their  brighter  Parts  (the 
Diving  particula  aurgy  of  which  you  know 
Men  are  fo  fond)  to  a  fowr  Ferment  made 
from  the  Dregs  and  muddy  Part  of  the  Blood, 
by  ftagnating  in  fuch  an  ill-look’d  Vifcus  as 
the  Spleen,  and  give  them  the  Mortificati¬ 
on  of  thinking  their  Wit  and  their  Di- 
ftemper  of  the  fame  Original.  Befides  y  that 
which  it  is  built  upon  will  hardly  hold 
Water  5  for  the  Word  Spleen  in  its  figura¬ 
tive  Senfe  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  Pafiion, 
Malice,  Rancour,  and  a  perverfly  fatyn- 
cal  Temper,  rather  than  Sharpnefs  and  Sa¬ 
gacity  :  What  fplenetick  People  are  count¬ 
ed  to  be,  I  won't  difpute  y  but  the  Epithet  it 
felf,  which  is  ever  taken  (a)  in  malani  par- 
ieniy  is  given  to  no  Body  becaufe  he  is  Wit¬ 
ty  or  Ingenious  s  but  for  being  Touchy, 

It  ;  vsor'  V  ;y  -  -  •  1  .  ■"  ■  "■  .  • 

— - - - 

Win  a  bad  Senfe. 

Wafpifh, 
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Wafpifh,  and  Uniociable,  always  denoting 
a  Vice,  and  not  a  Virtue  of  the  Mind: 
Being  a  Foreigner  I  dare  not  be  very  po- 
fitive  in  what  concerns  the  Language;  yet 
the  incomparable  Butler  feems  to  be  of  my 
fide,  where  he  fays  of  the  Phanaticks ,  to 
whom  he  defigns  no  Panegyrick,  that  they 
are 

As  peevijh  and  as  fplenetick 
As  Dog  dijlraffi\  or  Monky Jick. 


But  to  (hew  you,  that  I  would  not  difob- 
lige  my  Patients  more  than  Velthujius  or 
Willis ,  I’ll  readily  allow  whatever,  they  faid 
of  their  Sharpnefs  and  Sagacity:  nay  I’ll  add, 
that  they  are  oftner  Men  of  Learning,  than 
not;  infomuch,  that  the  PaJJio  Hypochondria - 
ca  in  High-Dutch  is  call’d  IDzt 

the  Difeafe  of  the  Learned;  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  fubjed  to  it  than  o- 
ther  People.  If  the  Spleen  be  the  occafion 
of  all  this,  it  certainly  finds  them  Books  too: 
I  urge  this  fo  far,  to  let  you  fee  what  wrong 
Conftrudions  even  great  Men  can  put  upon 
things  to  ferve  an  Hypothefis.  Hypochondri¬ 
acal  People  are  generally  Men  of  Senfe, 
that’s  very  true  :  Not  that  the  Spleen  is  the 


Caufe  of  both,  or  either  indeed;  butbecaufe 
Men  of  Senfe,  efpecially  thofe  of  Learning, 
are  guilty  of  Errors,  that,  unlefs  they  are 
of  a  very  happy  Conftitution,  will  infalli- 
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bly  bring  the  Difeafe  upon  them,  fuch  as 
Blockheads  can’t  commit;  for  all  Men  that 
continually  fatigue  their  Heads  with  in- 
tenfe  Thought  and  Study,  whilft  they  neg- 
ledt  to  give  the  other  Parts  of  their  Bodies 
the  Exercife  they  require,  go  the  ready  way 
to  get  it,  as  by  undeniable  Arguments  I 
fhall  demonftrate  hereafter :  So  that  foft- 
headed  People  are  no  otherwife  exempt  from 
this  •  Difeafe,  than  the  grand  Seignor’s  Eu¬ 
nuchs  are  from  Claps,  by  being  uncapable  of 
performing  what  may  occafion  it. 

Mi  font.  But  what  can  you  fay  to  the  Ana¬ 
tomical  Obfervations,  that  are  in  behall  of 
this  Hypothefis  ? 

Phil.  That  I  have  more  convincing  ones 
againft  it ;  for  as  Velthufius  and  others,  the 
mighty  Champions  for  the  Honour  of  this 
Vifcus,  will  have  it,  that  even  the  fowr  Fer¬ 
ment  of  theStomach  is likewife borrowed  from 
the  Spleen,  fo  the  latter  muflt  be  at  leaft  as 
necelfary  an  Organ  as  the  firft,  by  their  Hy¬ 
pothefis  :  Then  what  will  they  fay  of  all 
the  Dogs  that  have  had  their  Milts  cut  out ; 
as  Diemerbroek,  Etmulisr,  with  fifty  more, 
and  I  my  felf  have  feen  more  than  once, 
that  Eat  as  voracioufly,  digefted  as  well,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  fee,  were  as  fenfible  Dogs 
as  their  Neighbours  ?  Does  not  one  fucn  an 
Inftance  deftroy  their  whole  Fabrick?  But 

not  to  infift  upon  this,  and  to  make  it  appear 

w'hat 
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what  Cobweb  Reafons  they  depend  upon ; 
let  us  mind  the  Obfervations  themfelves,  and 
the  Confequences  they  draw  from  them. 
The  hinge  of  the  whole  turns  upon  the 
Spleen’s  not  performing  its  Office  in  Chil¬ 
dren  nor  foft-headed  People;  becaufe  in 
them  it  looks  Red,  and  not  Livid,  as  it  does 
in  Men  of  fharp  Senfe.  As  to  Children,  I  know 
the  Obfervation  is  very  true:  But  neither 
their  Liver,  the  Kidneys,  nor  any  of  the  o- 
ther  Vifcera ,  nor  the  Mufcles,  the  Flefh  it 
felf,  are  of  fo  deep  a  colour  in  any  Animals, 
when  they  are  young,  as  when  they  are  come 
to  their  full  Growth:  Would  they  conclude 
from  this  likewife,  that  they  did  not  per¬ 
form  their  Office  ?  But  that  the  fame  Red- 
nefs  of  Spleen  is  always  to  be  found  in  floth- 
ful  foft-headed  People,  I  doubt  much :  At 
leaft  I  don’t  believe  that  they  have  obferv’d 
it  often  enough,  to  lay  fo  much  ft  refs  upon 
it:  But,  as  I  am  not  able  to  contradidl them, 
I  muft  allow  whatever  they  can  make  of  it. 
The  next  thing  I  fhal'l  enquire  into,  is  what 
we  are  to  underftand  by  the  Spleen’s  but  lit¬ 
tle  performing  its  Office:  In  order  to  which 
We’ll  divide  its  Functions  into  two  parts; 
the  one,  to  recei  ve  the  Dregs  from  the  Blood ; 
and  the  other,  to  volatilize  them  into  a  Fer¬ 
ment,  to  quicken  and  enliven  the  Blood.  If 
the  Spleen  in  thofe  Inftances  of  its  Rednefs 
performs  neither  of  the  two  Functions,  then 

what 
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what  becomes  of  the  Dregs  of  the  Blood  ? 
Which  way  does  the  Blood  get  rid  of  them  ? 
And  where  are  they  laid  up  during  the  Non¬ 
age  of  the  Spleen  ?  But  if  it  receives  the 
Dregs,  and  is  only  deficient  in  volatilizing 
them  into  a  Ferment,  and  fending  it  away 
into  the  Blood,  then  it  ought  to  be  more  livid 
i  in  them  than  in  adult  and  witty  People  ;  be- 
caufe  it  keeps  all  the  Dregs :  Befides  that, 

\  when  the  Spleen  fliould  come  to  be  ftufP d 
with  Fteces,  and  no  more  able  to  receive  the 
Recrements  of  the  Blood,  which  fhould 
I  therefore  be  forced  to  flow  back  into  the 
i  Neighbouring  Branches  of  the  Caliack  Ar¬ 
il  tery,  &c.  this  would  produce  the  fame  Di- 
;  ftempers,  which  according  to  the  Hypothefis 
i  and  Willis  s  own  Words  muft  follow  in  all 
|  Stoppages  of  the  Spleen. 

Mifom.  I  fee  very  well  that  if  the  Spleen 
fhould  perform  one  part  of  its  Office  to  the 
j  full,  and  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  other, 
none  would  be  more  fubjeit  to  the  Hypochon- 
1  driack  Pafiion,  than  Children  and  foft-head- 
i  ed  People,  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  (a)  abfur- 
'  dum ,  to  which  you  would  bring  them:  But 
Velthujius  fays  no  fuch  thing,  and  only  con- 
■!|  eludes,  that  the  Spleen  performs  its  Office 
but  little;  that  is,  receives  few  Faculencies , 

1 

{a)  Abfurdhy, 


and 
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and  makes  little,  or  but  an  imperfedt  Fer¬ 
ment;  or  elfe,  which  is  rnoft  probable,  lets 
the  Fceculent  Blood  pafs  through  its  Sub- 
ftance  without  altering  it  much. 

Phil.  I’ll  anfwer  that  prefently :  But  firft 
let  us  look  into  the  Merits  of  that  fpecious 
Comparifon  between  the  Non-performance 
of  the  Genital  Parts,  and  that  of  the  Spleen. 
The  Genital  Parts,  ’tis  very  true,  don’t  per¬ 
form  their  Office  before  the  Years  of  Puber¬ 
ty  ;  but  then  they  are  never  of  any  fervice  to 
the  Blood;  the  Blood  depofits  nothing  in 
them,  but  what  it  had  better  keep,  and 
the  lefs  they  are  made  ufe  of,  the  richer  that 
remains;  for  it  is  undeniable,  that  no  Fun¬ 
ction  depauperates  the  Blood,  or  ihortens 
even  Life  it  felf,  more  than  theirs.  The 
Spleen  on  the  other  fide  is  very  ufeful  to  the 
Blood,  and  according  to  their  Hypothecs, 
the  Sink  where  it  empties  all  its  Filth,  and 
cleanfes  it  felf.  After  this  I  muft  ask  you, 
or  any  Man  alive,  Whether  the  Confequence 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Analogy,  that  is  be¬ 
tween  them,  can  run  otherwife  than  thus  ? 
Becaufe  the  Blood  can  be  ealie  without  the 
Operation  of  Organs,  that  only  prey  upon  and 
rob  it  of  its  moft  Balfamick  Parts,  therefore 
it  may  likewife  difpenfe  with  the  Operation 
of  an  Organ,  that  draws  the  Dregs  from  and 
cleanfes  it:  Which,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to 
make  a  Comparifon  in  my  turn,  is  to  fay,  as 
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well  as  a  Man  may  be  twenty  Years  without 
paying  Taxes,  fo  well  he  may  live  the  fame 
time  without  fhifting  himfelf.  Now  for 
your  Objection  :  Velthufius  you  fay  makes  the 
Spleen  perform  its  Office  but  little,  which 
j.  may  be  underdood  that  the  Faeculent  Blood 
pafies  through  the  Spleen  without  receiving 
any  great  Alteration,  and  if  fo,  all  my  fine 
Conclufions  come  to  nothing.  Very  well : 
But  the  F&culencies  paffing  through  the 
Spleen  with  fo  little  Didurbance,  I  hope 
you’ll  allow  me  that  they  dill  remain  in 
the  Blood;  from  which  it  mull  follow,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  whole  Mafs  of  it  will  be 
Fceculent ,  unlefs  you  either  fuppofe,  that  in 
Children  and  foft-headed  People,  when  the 
Blood  has  once  got  its  proportion  of  Forces, 
no  more  new  ones  will  enter  into  it;  or  elfe, 
which  is  the  laft  ffiift,  that  their  Blood  has 
no  Dregs  at  all,  or  at  lead,  very  few  in  Com- 
parifon  to  that  of  others ;  fo  there  is  another 
Advantage  to  Fools  that  Erafmus  never 
dreamt  of,  and  the  Muddied  and  mod  Fuli¬ 
ginous  Blood  is  only  to  be  look’d  for  in  Men 
of  the  brighted  Parts,  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
I  fuppofe,  as  the  Smoak  goes  to  the  Faired. 

Mi  font.  So  much  for  Willis  and  his  Opi- 
|j  nion  of  the  Spleen;  which  Vi  feus,  and  the 
Liver,  I  believe,  are  two  Afylums  that  Phyfi- 
:  cians  often  take  Refuge  in,  when  they  meet 
i  with  Didempers  which  they  know  not  well 

6  *  what 
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what  to  make  of.  There  is  a  notable  Cafe  in 
the  (a)  Philofophical  T 'ranfaBions ,  that  has 
much  confirm’d  me  in  this  Belief.  It  is  of 
a  noble  Lady,  who  for  many  Years  had  la¬ 
bour’d  under  all  the  Symptom’s  that  are  call’d 
Hyfterick.  The  moil  eminent  Phyficians, 
and  among  them  the  famous  May  erne ,  had 
all  along  fufpected  the  Liver  and  Spleen 
to  be  in  Fault,  and  often  pronounced  them 
Schirrous.  Yet  when  the  Lady  died,  upon 
Difledtion  both  thefe  Vifcera  appear’d  to  be 
perfe&ly  found:  Nay,  fome  body  has  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  Spleen  is  the  only  Part  in 
which  no  Worms  have  been  found. 

Phil .  That  both  the  Spleen  and  Liver  are 
often  unjuftly  accufed  is  certain,  yet  many 
times  they  are  affedted.  In  the  fame  (b) 
TranfaBims ,  you  might  have  met  with  the 
Cafe  of  a  young  Gentlewoman,  who,  by  being 
very  intenfe  on  her  Needlework,  and  by  too 
dole  an  Application  to  it,  with  a  total  Negledt 
of  Excercife,  became  Hyfterick  :  Dying  of  a 
Fever  {he  was  open’d,  and  her  Spleen  fo 
large,  that  tho’  the  Subftance  of  it  was  putrid, 
it  weigh’d  five  times  as  much  as  an  human 
Milt  commonly  does. 

Mifom.  As  you  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Hy- 
pochondriack  and  Hyfterick  Paflions  proceed 


(a)  Philofophical  Tran  factions.  N9  173. 
{b)  Philofophical  Transactions,  N  9  194. 
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from  the  fame  Original,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  Treatife  of  Vapours  ? 

Phil .  It  is  fome  Years  ago,  that  I  read  it; 
but  the  hint  of  the  Hypothefis  I  remember 
then  appeared  to  me  to  be  taken  partly  from 
Highmore  in  charging  the  Stomach,  and 
partly  from  Willis  in  accufing  the  Brain  ; 
tho’  the  Author  makes  no  Pretence  of  fiding 
with  either.  The  Symptoms  being  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  well  as  many,  in  . this  Diftemper, 
it  is  no  fmall  Difficulty  to  folve  them  all 
i  from  one  and  the  fame  Caufe ;  that  is,  from 
either  Crudities  alone,  or  elfe  the  Irregula¬ 
rity  of  the  Spirits,  without  any  other  Affift- 
ance ;  which  the  Author  obferving  very  well, 
i  explains  firffc  as  many  Phenomena  as  he  can 
from  Crudities,  and  afterwards  accounts  for 
the  reft  from  a  Deficiency  of  Spirits,  as  the 
1  Confequence  of  thofe  Crudities,  which  to 
i  me  feems  very  natural,  and  therefore  I  think 
the  Hypothefis  very  ingenioufly  contriv’d. 

MiJ'om.  There  is  one  thing  in  this  Treatife 
puzzles  me,  which  is  this:  The  Author  fays, 
that  the  inordinate  Motion  of  the  Spirits  is 
not  the  adequate  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe;  this 
he  proves  from  the  nature  of  the  Remedies, 
which  all  Phyficians,  even  the  very  Authors 
and  Afferters  of  that  Opinion,  prefcribe  in 
this  Difeafe;  as  Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniack5 
i  Spirit  of  Urine,  &c.  wondring  that  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Ingenious  Men  fhouid  adt  fo  contrary  to 

their 
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their  Reafon,  or  Reafon  fo  contrary  to  their 
Experience;  becaufe  it  is  fo  manifeft,  that 
the  Medicines  he  fpeaks  of,  by  rendring  the 
Motion  of  the  Spirits  more  violent,  muff 
neceftarily  put  them  into  a  greater  Confu- 
fion;  In  all  this  I  think  he  is  much  in  the 
right;  but  then  here  again,  p.  31.  he  fays, 
Note  alfo ,  that  when  I  fay  Crudities  are  the 
Cavfe  of  this  Difeafe ,  I  do  not  deny  hut  that 
it  is  the  Diforder  of  the  Spirits,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  caujes  the  Convulfions  and  fever al  other 
Accidents .  However  1  think  that  Crudities  ought 
to  be  look' d  upon  as  the  Principal  and  Efficient 
Caiif e ,  and  this  Hi (order  of  the  Spirits  and 
Symptoms  it  produces ,  only  as  Ejfedls  which 
flow  from  them .  Here  I  think  the  fame  Ob¬ 
jection  which  the  Author  makes  againft  Willis 
and  Sydenham  (who  without  doubt  he  means 
by  the  Afterters  of  that  Opinion)  holds  like- 
wife  good  againft  himfelf:  For  if  what  he 
fays  of  thofe  Remedies,  be  true,  as  I  think 
it  is  unqueftionable,  let  the  Diforder  of  the 
Spirits,  which  he  allows,  be  an  immediate 
Caufe,  an  EffeCt,  or  what  he  pleafes,  as  long 
as  the  fame  Diforder  produces  Convulfions, 
and  feveral  other  Accidents,  and  conftantly 
accompanies  Hyfterick  Fits,  it  muft  likewife 
be  encreas’d  by  the  Remedies  prefcrib’d, 
when  the  Patients  are  in  them,  and  all  the 
volatile  and  fpirituous  Medicines  that  in  the 
Paroxifm  are  ufed  to  make  the  Convulfions 

4  and 
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and  feveral  ocher  Accidents  ceafe,  will  con- 
fequentiy  prolong  and  make  them  worfe. 

Phil .  It  is  ealie  to  cavil  at  Particulars  in 
any  Hypothefis;  but  then  it  is  as  eahe  to 
maintain  them.  I  know  it  is  a  received  Opi¬ 
nion  now-a-days,  that  a  Man  of  Senfe  who 
underflands  Anatomy.,  andfomething  of  Me- 
chanick  Rules,  ought  to  penetrate  into  the 
Manner  of  every  Operation  that  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  Human  Body,  it  being  but  a  mere 
Machine;  nay,  kis  beneath  a  Gentleman, 
that  pretends  to  Natural  Philofophy,  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  thing,  or  fo  much  as  furmife, 
that  it  fhould  be  in  Nature’s  power  to  con¬ 
trive  a  Work,  for  which  he  could  not  give 
a  plaufible  Reafon. 

Mifom ,  You  fay  the  Hypothefis  is  ingeni- 
3  oufly  contriv’d,  and  may  be  eafily  defended  ^ 
j  but  yet  you  feem  to  diflike  fomething  in  it. 
If  the  Scruple  I  had  be  of  no  weight  with 
you,  what  have  you  to  objedt  againft  it? 

Phil.  Nothing,  but  what  I  have  againft 
all  Hypothefes  in  general;  I  can’t  endure 
!  a  Man  fhould  make  a  formal  Defcription, 
with  fo  many  Circumftances  to  make  you 
I  believe  it  is  true,  and  write  a  whole  Book 
upon  a  thing  which  he  knows  in  his  Con- 
fcience  that  he  knows  nothing  of.  We  are 
I  altogether  in  the  Dark,  as  to  the  real  ufe 
1  the  Liver,  the  Milt,  and  Pancreas  are  of  to 
our  Bodies;  nay,  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
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Offices  otherwife  than  that  they  are  Organa 
Colatoria ;  through  which  fomething  is 
ftrain’d,  and  all  that  has  been  faid  of  them 
befides,  by  the  mod  fagacious  Men,  has  been 
nothing  but  Conjecture,  in  which  the  beft 
Anatomifts  could  never  yet  agree :  If  we  con- 
fider,  with  how  little  Certainty  we  can  fpeak 
of  Organs  fo  confpicuous,  fuch  grofs  and 
large  Vifcera ,  is  it  not  amazing  to  fee  fome 
Men  made  of  no  other  Mold,  nor  affifted 
with  more  helps  id  Anatomy  than  you  or  I2 
fuppofe  themfelves  fo  well  acquainted  with 
things  invifible  and  almoft  incomprehensible, 
•  as  this  Author  does  in  his  little  Book?  Where 
he  not  only  traces  the  animal  Spirits  through 
the  unknown  Labyrinth  of  the  Brain,  even 
to  an  angle  of  incidence ,  but  likewife  deter¬ 
mines  Thought  it  felf,  comprehending  the 
very  Soul  in  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Body, 
as  plainly  appears  in  his  mechanical  Explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Cries  and  Groans,  that  are  ob- 
ferv  d  in  Hyfteric  Fits.  Speaking  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Endeavours  to  remove  by  Struggling 
the  uneafie  Heavinefs  the  Patients  feel,  he 
goes  on  thus,  But  the  Soul  finding  the  Body 
unable  utterly  to  repel  this  Evil ,  and  that  it 
is  beyond  her  Power  to  conquer  it  f he  finks  un¬ 
der  her  Pain  and  Anguijh ,  and  breaks  out 
into  Cries  and  Groans ;  thereby  to  intimate  to 
them ,  that  are  about  us ,  Jhe  wants  their  aid^ 
not  being  able  by  all  the  troublefome  Agitati¬ 
on 
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on  of  the  Lips  and  cLo?igue  to  form  one  diftindi 
Word  to  demand  it .  This  is  very  florid,  I 
confefs,  but  not  lefs  extravagant;  yet  well 
to  be  maintain’d,  becaufe  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
tradi&ed:.  But  I  never  ftand  upon  Niceties 
with  an  Hypothefis ;  knowing  that  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  them  think  it  very  immaterial,  what 
theyfuppofe,  fo  they  can  but  folve  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  from  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  fmcerely  how 
the  generality  of  them  are  made  in  Phyfick? 

A  Man  that  has  a  mind  to  Compofe,  and 
have  the  Honour  of  being  call’d  the  Au¬ 
thor  and  Inventor  of  an  Hypothefis;  firft 
examines  thofe,  that  upon  the  Cafe  in  Que¬ 
ll;  ion  have  been  made  before  him;  by  his 
reading,  without  the  Expence  of  much,  he  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  all  the  Faults,  which 
J  the  latter  Suppofers  ftill  have  found  with  their 
Predeceffors ;  and  having  heard  at  the  U- 
niverfities,  and  among  Men  of  Letters,  what 
Objections  may  be  made  againft  the  laft 
of  all,  he  has  the  human  Body,  the  whole 
Microfcom  at  his  Service,  to  manage  it  as 
he  pleafes,  till  he  can  find  out  fomething 
that  may  ferve  his  Purpofe;  in  the  Search 
l|  of  which  he  is  not  fo  follicitous  to  dive  in¬ 
to  the  real  Caufe  of  the  Diftemper,  as  he  is 
to  find  out  fuch  a  one,  as  his  Capacity  will 
;  let  him  explain  the  Symptoms  from:  There- 
i  fore  whenever  I  meet  with  an  Plypothefis,  I 
firft  examine  whether  it  be  the  Product 

I  3  of 
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of  diligent  Obfervation,  or  ofaprolifickBraio? 
and  after  that  I  judge  of  it  by  the  lump. 

Half  a  Year  ago  I  was  fent  for  very  late 
at  Night  to  a  Gentlewoman  near  thirty,  whom 
I  found  in  hyfterick  Fits  ;  the  relation  they 
gave  me  of  her,  was,  that  die  enjoyed  a  per- 
fedt  Health,  and  had  never  been  Hyfterick 
before;  that  (he  was  gone  to  bed  in  good 
Order,  and  very  well  contented,  where  ha¬ 
ving  been  about  half  an  Hour  {he  had  been 
taken  as  I  faw  her:  Whilft  1  was  there  (he 
recover’d,  and  complain’d  of  nothing  but  be- 
ing  giddy.  The  next  Morning  I  underftood 
that  die  had  dept  very  well,  after  I  had  left 
her;  and  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  might 
have  occafion’d  her  Diforder,  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  her,  but  that  the  Day  before 
die  had  drank  of  fome  generous  Wine,  more 
plentifully  than  die  was  ufed  to  do,  tho’  as  die 
thought,  not  to  excefs.  I  faw  this  Gentle¬ 
woman  about  a  Fortnight  ago,  and  heard 
from  her  own  Mouth,  that  die  has  continued 
well  ever  fince.  This  being  fact,  as  I  fo- 
iemnly  declare  it  is,  I  would  ask  what  room 
there  can  be  in  this  Cafe  to  fufpedl,  that  ei¬ 
ther  Crudities  or  a  Deficiency  of  Spirits  were 
the  Caufe  of  her  Difturbance  ?  Or  whether 
it  can  be  attributed  to  any  thing,  but  a  great 
plenty  of  Spirits  too  violently  agitated,  and 
confequently  a  Confufion  of  them ;  Which 
latter  the  great  Sydenham  has  not  in  his  Go¬ 
fer, 
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fet,  but  in  his  Practice  obferv’d  to  be  the 
internal  efficient  Caufe  of  all  Hyfterick  and 
Hypochondriacal  Difeafes;  Sydenham ,  I  fay, 
that  candid  as  well  as  expert  Phyfician,  whofe 
juftly  deferv’d  Encomium  you  may  read  in 
this  eminent  Foreigner ;  where  he  is  call'd, 

I  la)  Arti$  nofir  re  0  mat  or  &  Ornamentum ,  qui 
fipofitis  Opinionum  Commentis  ad  Obfervatio - 
1  nes  prorjus  fie  dedit ,  &  a  prim  a  FEtate  ad 
i  Extremum  ufque  Senium  cum  naturd  coha - 
j  bitavit. 

Mifom.  But  do  you  think  Sydenha?n  could 
!  have  folv’d  all  the  Symptoms  from  that 
I  Caufe? 

Phil.  So  as  to  fatisfie  himfelf  I  believe  not, 

I  but  I  dare  fay,  he  never  troubled  his  Head 
i  much  about  it,  and  throughout  his  Works 
I  you  may  fee,  how  immaterial  he  thought 
thofe  Trifles  to  the  real  Practice  of  Phyfick* 
As  for  inftance  j  tho’  no  Man  ever  writ  more 
l  to  the  Purpofe  upon  Fevers  than  himfelf,  yet 
i  concerning  the  Differences  of  Periods,  pe- 
culiar  to  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Agues  and  in- 
termitting  Fevers,  he  ingenuoufly  confeffes, 
j  that  he  could  give  no  fatfsfadtory  Reafon  for 
j  it;  yet  almoft  all  Phyficians  befides,  that 


(a)  One  that  had  adorn'd  our  Art  and  been  an  Ornament  to 
it  himfelf  that  having  fet  afide  the  FiClions  of  Men's  Brains * 
had  fpent  all  his  Time  in  making  Obfervations t  and  from  his 
Touth  to  his  old  Age  cohabited  with  Nature » 
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write  upon  the  fame  Subjeft,  pretend  to 
give  us  very  plaufible  ones:  What  can  be 
the  Reafon  of  this  ?  If  he  had  only  had  a 
Mind  to  diflent  from  others,  Can  we  think 
that  a  Man  of  his  Senle  and  Learning  could 
not  have  made  fome  agreeable  Conjefture 
or  other,  as  well  as  the  reft  had  done  before 
him  ?  Tis  then  doubtlefs  an  Evidence  of 
his  Candour  and  Sincerity,  that  would  not 
let  him,  to  gain  Applaufe  and  Reputation, 
impofe  upon  Pofterity  by  aflerting  what  he 
was  not  convinc’d  of  firft  from  his  own  Ex¬ 
perience,  or  appear  mofe  knowing  than  he 
knew  himfelf  to  be. 

It  is  an  admirable  Inftruftion  to  all  Phy- 
hcians,  which  the  learned  Dciglivi  gives  us 
for  the  compofing  of  a  lafting  Hypothefis; 
having  firft  ftipulated  that  it  muft  by  no 
means  be  drawn  from  our  own  Fancies,  but 
from  the  undoubted  Phtenomena  of  Nature 
it  felf,  he  bids  us  follow  the  Method  of  A- 
ftronomers,  whole  whole  Art,  fays  he,  chiefly 
confifts  in  this:  Firft  they  obferve  diligently 
the  Phenomena  of  the  celeftial  Bodies  • from 
thence  afterwards  they  afcend  into  Theories 
exactly  delineated  after  a  Geometrical  Man¬ 
ner;  and  when  they  have  learnedly  examin’d, 
and  are  thoroughly  vers’d  in  thefe  things’ 
they  are  able  to  foretel,  and  define  all  the 
Motions,  Sires,  Conjiindions,  &c.  of  thofe 
Bodies  with  all  the  Certainty  imaginable: 

So 
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that  firft  they  take  care  of  having  a  vaft 
Train  of  Obfervations,  and  then  they  com- 
pofe  a  Theory,  that  they  may  give  a  plan- 
fible  Reafon  for  them ;  and  tho’  they  have 
among  them  feveral  Syftems  of  the  Heavens, 
as  that  of  Copernicus ,  Tycho  Brahe ,  &c.  that 
contradift,  and  clafh  with  one  another;  yet 
in  foretelling  the  Phenomena  and  Motions 
of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  that  is,  the  comput¬ 
ing  of  the  Eclipfes,  and  various  Afpefts  of 
the  Planets,  they  none  pf  them  either  differ 
or  fail.  The  Myftery  of  which  Matter  lies 
in  this;  that  all  Aftronomers,  tho’  every  one 
oPem  conceives  a  Theory  of  the  Stars  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  have  drawn  their  Theo¬ 
ries  from  one  and  the  fame  conftant  Obfer- 
vation  of  the  celeftial  Bodies;  for  whatever 
one  has  obferv’d,  the  other  ftill  muft  have 
obferv’d  the  fame.  So  that  the  Reafons  they 
can  give  of  what  they  obferv’d,  and  the  Hy- 
pothefes  they  are  able  to  build  upon  it,  con- 
fifting  only  in  Opinion,  may  vary  and  be  all 
fallacious;  but  the  things  obferved  being  true, 
the  Inferences  that  are  drawn  from  them 
by  Rules  as  certain,  muft  always  be  the  fame. 

I  am  extremely  pleas’d  with  this  Exam¬ 
ple:  For  befides  the  Illuftration  the  Author 
defign’d  it  for,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  two 
things,  which  I  can’t  forbear  taking  notice 
of:  The  firft  is,  that,  if  a  Man,  whom  we’ll 
fuppofe  fo  wholly  ignorant  in  Phyfick  and 

Aftronomy, 
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Adronomy,  as  not  to  know  that  there  are 
two  fuch  Arts  in  being,  was  always  to  be 
either  converfing  with  the  Tick,  orelfe  mind¬ 
ing  the  Motions  of  the  Stars,  and  dividing 
his  time  between  the  two  Studies,  to  fpend 
20  or  25  Years  in  making  what  Obfervati- 
ons  he  could  in  both,  without  the  lead:  In- 
drublion  of  Men  or  Books ;  I  think  it  highly 
probable,  that  fuch  a  one,  tho’  a  Man  of 
an  exquifite  Genius,  vers’d  in  Arithmetick, 
and  every  thing  elfe,  but  the  two  Arts  I 
named,  would  not  believe  the  Knowledge, 
that  could  be  got  by  obferving  the  different 
Motions  of  the  celedial  Bodies  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  ever  being  reduced  to  an  Art  of 
Rules  and  Certainty,  than  that  which  might 
be  acquired  by  like  wife  obferving  the  va¬ 
rious  Courfes  of  Didempers  incident  in  our 
Terredrial  ones. 

From  which  Confideration  I  infer;  that 
it  is  as  yet  inconceivable,  to  what  prodigi¬ 
ous  pitch  human  Knowledge,  in  all  things, 
that  fall  under  the  Senfes,  tho*  never  fo 
changeable,  remote  or  irregular,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  by  diligent  Obfervations,  when  they 
are  faithfully  tranfmitted  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  without  Intermiffion  continued  for 
feverM  Ages.  The  fecond  is,  that  we  may 
learn  how  weak  and  fallacious  a  Proof,  the 
Solution  of  the  Symptoms  from  an  Hypo- 
theiis  mud  be,  of  our  being  acquainted  with 

the 
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the  true  Caufe  of  a  Diftemper ;  when  from 
this  Inftance  of  Aftronomy  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fame  ‘Phenomena  exadtly  anfwer  to  dif¬ 
ferent  Hypothefes,  of  which  at  bell  only 
one  can  be  true. 

Mifom .  But  I  think  this  is  rather  againft 
iyouj  for  that  Fadt,  that  all  Aftronomers  of 
;  what  Hypothefis  foever,  agree  in  their  Cal- 
1  culations,  fhews,  that  not  to  be  miftaken  it 
I  is  fufficient  to  have  one,  that  explains  thp 
:  Phenomena. 

Phil.  So  it  is,  as  long  as  they  don't  rea- 
fon  from  the  Hypothefes,  and  then  any  one 
mayferve;  for  from  their  not  erring  it  is 
manifeft,  that  they  conclude  nothing  but 
;  from  their  Obfervations,  by  Rules  as  certain  • 
j  whilft  the  Hypothefes  only  make  a  fhew,  and 
are  wholly  infignificant. 

Mifom .  I  believe,  with  you,  that  in  Phy- 
fick,  as  well  as  Aftronomy,  what  is  obferv’d 
is  of  greater  Ufe  by  far,  than  what  is  fup- 
1  pos'd >  yet  in  natural  Philofophy  nothing  is 
to  be  done  without  an  Hypothefis.  Tho’  I 
aim  pretty  well  wean'd  from  the  Adoration 
I  formerly  paid  to  the  Ancients,  I  ftill  have 
a  great  Refpedl  for  them :  Yet  notwithftand- 
i  ing  the  Praifes,  that  are  due  to  thofe  Foun- 
: jj  ders  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Man  of  Senfe 
muft  acknowledge,  that  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
plaining  Phenomena  both  above  and  below, 
i  in  ufe  among  Modern  Philofophers,  has  more 

Reafon 
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Reafon  and  Solidity  in  it,  than  that  of  the 
Ancients.  They  knew  nothing  of  created 
Things,  farther  than  their  outward  Senfes 
would  let  them  penetrate  into  them.  Their 
Facilitates  AttraBrices^  ConcoBrices  &  Ex- 
pultrices ,  with  all  the  occult  Qualities,  were 
very  poor  Solutions  to  thofe  of  Monfieur 
Fes  Cartes ,  and  if,  fince  Pythagoras ,  Plato , 
or  Ariftotky  Men  had  not  madeufe  of  their 
rational  Part,  and  exercis’d  their  Faculty  of 
thinking,  we  mu  ft  have  been  ignorant  of  her 
Operations  in  a  thoufand  Inftances,  that  now 
we  can  very  well  account  for. 

Phil.  The  real  Knowledge  we  have  of 
Nature  beyond  the  Ancients,  that  we  are 
not  indebted  for  to  Obfervation,  would  I 
believe  upon  ftridt  Examination  not  amount 
to  much ;  but  as  to  the  Explication  of  her 
Operations,  that  often  changes  with  the 
Times,  and  looking  back  you  may  all  along 
obferve  a  faihiqn  in  Philofophizing  as  much 
as  in  wearing  of  Cloaths,  tho’  in  the  firft 
perhaps  it  lafts  longer,  than  in  the  latter* 
Cartes  has  been  much  admired,  but  his  Phi«= 
lofophy  lofes  ground  every  Day.  No  Hy-* 
pothefes  ever  became  famous,  before  it  had 
pleas’d  a  great  Part  of  the  learned  World ; 
and  ever  fince  the  Fall,  Mankind  has  had 
the  fame  Strength  of  Thought:  The  reft 
depends  all  upon  Experience;  wherefore  as 
long  as  that  increafes,  and  our  Ficklnefs  con- 

tinuesj 
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tinues,  it  is  impofiible  that  ever  a  Syftem  or 
Opinion  fhould  be  generally  receiv'd,  or 
laft  for  ever.  When  I  hear  a  Man  lay  a  great 
firefs  upon  any,  I  divert  my  felf  with  the 
Thoughts  of  what  Fate  the  beft  of  them 
have  met  with  hitherto :  For  what  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  fay  has  been  the  Cafe  of  all  of  them. 

An  Hypothefis,  when  once  it  has  been 
a  little  while  eftablifh'd,  becomes  like  a  So¬ 
vereign,  and  receives  the  fame  Homage  and 
!  Refpe£t  from  its  Vaflals,  as  if  it  was  Truth 
it  felf:  This  continues  till  Experience  or 
:  Envy  difcovers  a  Flaw  in  it:  Yet  unlefs  it  be 
a  great  Man  indeed,  that  finds  fault  firft, 
his  Difcovery  is  only  anfwered  with  Con¬ 
tempt  for  a  while :  But  when  another  Hy- 
;  pothefis  is  broach'd,  (which  is  commonly 
foon  after)  that  not  having  the  Fault  of  the 
;  former,  and  being  likewife  well  contriv'd, 
j;  gets  a  confiderable  number  of  Followers: 

Then  you  fee  all  that  fought  under  the  Ban- 
:  ners  of  the  old  Hypothefis  briftle  up,  and 
every  Man  of  Note  amongfl:  them  thinks 
himfelf  perfonally  injured,  and  in  Honour 
i  obliged  to  ftand  by  it  with  his  Life  and 
:  Fortune.  Now  all  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
i  ranfack'd,  and  whatever  can  be  drawn  from 
Wit,  Eloquence,  or  Learning,  is  produced 
to  maintain  their  own  Leige  Hypothefis,  and 
deftroy  the  upftart  ones  and  the  whole 
Party  is  alarm'd  with  as  much  Concern  as 

they 
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they  are  in  a  Man  of  War,  when  they  have 
receiv’d  a  Shot  under  Water:  In  the  mean 
time  they  that  have  lifted  themfelves  under 
the  new  Hypothefis  are  not  idle,  and  thus 
both  Parties  enter  into  a  perfedt  ftate  of 
War;  the  better  fort  fighting  with  Argu¬ 
ments,  the  reft  with  perfonal  Reflections. 
This  Play  is  generally  continued  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  with  a  great  deal  of  Violence; 
and  I  have  obferv’d  as  much  Hatred  and  Ani- 
mofity  between  the  Arijiotelians  and  Carte ~ 
fians ,  when  I  was  at  Leiden ,  as  there  is  now 
in  London  between  High-Chmch  and  Low - 
Church. 

Mifom .  And  for  ought  I  know  with  as 
much  Reafon.  But  Difference  in  Opinions 
will  make  men  Enemies,  [a)  etiam  Ji  de fu~ 
mo  difceptarent . 

Phil.  If  the  new  Hypothefis  is  continual¬ 
ly  fupplied  with  Men  of  Senfe,  that  zea- 
loufiy  efpoufe  its  Caufe,  and  keeps  the  Field 
till  fome  of  its  chief  Enemies,  and  thofe 
that  firft  oppos’d  it,  are  dead,  it  daily  gets 
ground  till  it  triumphs  at  laft,  and  afcends 
the  Throne  of  the  poor  old  one,  that  like 
an  Emeritus  in  Cheljey-C ollege  is  laid  by  a- 
mong  the  reft  of  the  maim’d  Hypothefes , 

(a)  Tho *  they  Jhould  dlfpute  of  Smoak0  A  Proverb, 
wrangle  about  the  greatejl  Trifles. 


(a)  fenm 
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(a)  fenio  hello que  fradla .  If  you  confult  Hi- 
ftory,  you’ll  find  that  the  more  witty  and 
talkative  the  Age  is,  the  more  fruitful  it  is 
of  Sects,  Opinions  and  Hypothefes:  If  you 
would  know,  how  we  come  by  fo  many;  the 
heft  Wits  lay  out  their  Talents  that  Way, 
and  one  encouraging  the  other,  make  it  as 
catching  as  the  Itch:  fo  that  you  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  it  what  "Juvenal  fays  fomewhere  upon 
another  Account: 


i 

^ .. 
r; 
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— - -  ( h )  dedit  hanc  c on t agio  l ahem , 

Et  dabit  in  plures-y  Jicut  grex  totus  in  agris 
Unius  fcabie  cadit ,  &  porrigine  porci , 

* Vvaque  confpeBa  livorem  ducit  ab  uva . 

Mifom.  As  I  brought  you  upon  talking  of 
Hypothefes ,  I  fuppofe  againft  your  Inclinati¬ 
on,  fo  I  fee,  you  are  refolv’d  to  fit  me  for 
it,  and  defign  to  tire  me  with  them  before 
you  give  over:  Therefore  to  have  done  with 
them  at  once,  rather  than  hold  any  more 
Arguments  about  them,  I'll  fay,  as  you’d 
have  me,  that  they  are  only  pieces  of  Wit, 
mere  Jeux  d’Efprit ,  ftudy’d  for  Diverfion, 
and  that  no  greater  ftrefs  fhould  be  laid  up¬ 
on  them,  than  upon  Plays  and  Roman- 


.  ,■ 

(a)  Become  decrepit  by  Age  and  War. 

(b)  Ihis  Pajjage  0/ Juvenal  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  Force  of 
Contagion ,  and  the  ill  Conference  of  bad  Examples.  To  give 
the  Senfe  of  it  in  £nglifh,  Mr.  Dry  den  thought  it  ( uffieientto 

j  fay  :  As  cm  infected  Sheep  confounds  the  flock. 
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ces,  the  Authors  of  which  ought  to  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  as  little  to  do,  as  the  People  they 
write  them  for.  But  now  you  mull  refolve 
me  one  thing,  which  I  have  had  a  mind  to 
ask  you  a  great  while:  Speaking  of  the  Em- 
perick  Sett  yefterday,  you  faid,  that  if  they 
had  held  the  Knowledge  of  the  Body  and 
Nature  to  be  of  no  Importance  to  the  Art 
of  Phyfick,  you  would  differ  from  them :  But 
as  long  as  you  don’t  care  for  reafoning  about 
Diftempers,  either  in  finding  out  the  Cau- 
fes,  of  the  curing  of  them,  I  can’t  fee  what 
Occafionyou  can  have  for  underftanding  any 
thing  but  the  general  Pradtice  of  our  old  Wo¬ 
men.  In  my  Opinion  a  Man  wants  but  little 
Anatomy  to  prefcribe  a  Pen’ worth  of  V mice 
Treacle  for  a  Cold,  half  a  quarter  of  a  Pint 
of  Linfeed  Oil  for  a  Pleurifie,  and  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  Honey  for  the  Phtifick. 

Phil.  You  may  go  on  with  Whey  for  the 
Bloody-Flux,  Madder  for  the  Jaundice, 
Jefuits  Bark  for  Agues,  and  twenty  Me¬ 
dicines  more  of  the  fame  Stamp;  that  I 
fhall  never  efteem  the  lefs  for  being  com¬ 
mon. 

Mifom.  I  don’t  fpeak  againft  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Medicines;  but  it  is  certain,  that  who¬ 
ever  makes  ufe  of  them  thus  at  random,  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  they  have  often  done  good,  builds 
upon  a  very  ftupid  Experience.  If  you 
grant  this,  as  I  don’t  fee  how  you  can  a- 
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avoid  it,  then  pray  tell  me  what  Arts  are 
there  required  more  to  make  a  Phyfician 
that  fhall  praftife  after  that  way,  than  what 
you  may  often  find  in  a  good  Nurfe?  For 
you  fay,  they  mu  ft  not  rely  upon  any  thing, 
but  what  is  within  the  reach  of  their  out¬ 
ward  Senfes,  and  never  make  ufe  of,  or  at 
leaft  truft  to,  their  Reafon. 

Phil.  Before  I  anfwer  diredtly,  I  beg  leave 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  what  is  almoft  worn 
thread-bare,  the  Simile  of  a  crooked  Stick, 
which  to  make  it  ftrait  we  bend  to  the  con¬ 
trary  fide.  When  you  ask'd  me,  how  I  could 
without  the  Help  of  fome  Hypothecs  or  o- 
ther  reafon  about  the  Symptoms,  Cau- 
fes,  &c.  of  Diftempers ;  becaufe  I  would  by 
no  means  have  you  expedt  from  me  thofe 
nice  Explications  of  unfearchable  Nature, 
which  your  witty  Theorijls  rack  their  Brains 
for  from  a  bare  Suppofition,  I  anfwer’d  you 
at  once,  that  I  did  not  reafon  about  them  at 
all ;  but  now  I  have  ihew’d  you  the  demon- 
ftrable  Error  of  the  Ingenious  People  of  our 
Age,  who  are  fo  fond  of  their  Parts,  as  to 
think,  that  befides  Anatomy  and  Philofophy, 
a  Man  of  Senfe  wants  no  other  Helps  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  Caufes  of  the  moft  intricate 
Diftempers,  if  he  is  but  once  acquainted 
with  the  Symptoms:  Now  I  have  fhew’d 
you  this,  I  fay,  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  tell  you 
that  I  would  not  make  a  Step  without  Rea- 
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fo n,  more  than  thofe  Philofophers,  to  which 
Title  I  don't  pretend,  whatever  I  may  to  the 
Reality  of  its  meaning :  I  would  not  have 
you  think,  that  I  fpeak  of  that  lofty  felf- 
fufficient  Reafon  that  boldly  trufts  to  its 
own  Wings,  and  leaving  Experience  far  be¬ 
hind  mounts  upon  Air,  and  makes  Conclu- 
fions  in  the  Skies  >  what  I  make  ufe  of  is 
plain  and  humble,  not  only  built  upon,  but 
likewife  furrounded  with,  and  every  way  li¬ 
mited  by  Obfervation,  from  view  of  which 
it  never  cares  to  ftir. 

As  to  the  ridiculous  and  unartful  manner 
of  prefcribing,  with  which  you  feem  to 
charge  me,  I  thought,  that  by  demonftrating 
what  Labour,  Induftry  and  Patience  were 
requilite  for  the  compofing  of  a  faithful 
Hiftory  of  every  Difeafe,  in  order  to  cure 
it,  I  had  taken  fufficient  care  to  prevent  any 
Sufpicion  that  way. 

Mifom .  I  am  fatisfy’d,  and  thought  my 
felf  anfwer'd  as  foon  as  you  condefcended 
to  join  Reafon  to  Obfervation.  For  as  to 
the  other  reafoning,  that  both  begins  and 
ends  in  Speculation,  I  told  you  Yefterday, 
that  I  had  done  with  it  my  felf.  If  I  had 
known  your  Mind  fooner,  we  fhould  not 
have  fpent  half  fo  much  time  in  talking  of 
Suppoiitions,  tho'  I  am  not  difpleas’d  with 
having  flarted  thofe  Difficulties  as  I  did:  Be- 
eaufe  being  now  by  your  Anfwers  better  in- 
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ftru&ed  in  the  Notions  you  have  of  thefe 
things,  whatever  you  (hall  fay  about  the 
hypochondriack  Paffion,  will  be  better  en¬ 
tertain’d,  and  have  more  weight  with  me; 
whether  it  concerns  the  Diftemper  in  gene¬ 
ral,  or  my  Cafe  in  particular. 

Phil.  It  is  a  Cuftom  in  all  our  Foreign 
Univerfities  for  Students  in  all  Faculties,  af¬ 
ter  having  pafs’d  the  feveral  Examinations 
they  are  to  undergo,  before  they  take  their 
Degree,  to  compofe  and  defend  againft  all 
that  will  oppofe,  a  Pbejis  or  Differtation, 
the  Theme  of  which  is  what  they  are 
pleas’d  to  chufe  themfelves,  and  always 
fome  Head  or  Point  relating  to  the  Profef- 
fion  they  belong  to. 

Mifom .  I  know  it :  They  are  Printed ;  and 
ij  being  neatly  Stitch’d  in  Covers  of  Marble- 
I  Paper,  diftributed  among  the  Scholars :  For 
when  I  was  at  Utrecht ,  where  I  flay’d  but 
three  Days,  there  happen’d  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
motion  of  a  Doftor  in  the  Civil  Law,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  utriufque  juris ;  and  as  I  flood 
in  the  great  Auditory,  the  Candidate  him- 
felf,  with  both  his  P aranymphs  (which  you 
know  is  the  Name  they  give  to  the  two 
Gentlemen,  his  Friends,  that  attend  him) 
taking  me  I  fuppofe  for  what  I  was,  a 
Stranger,  made  way  through  a  great  Crowd, 
on  purpofe  to  prefent  me  with  one,  which 
I  took  as  a  great  favour,  from  a  Man  whom 
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I  had  never  feen  before,  efpecially  in  a 
Country,  that  is  not  fam’d  for  manners. 
The  Phejis  I  remember  was  (a)  de  Codi- 

cillis.  ,  ^ 

Phil.  Mine  was  de  (b)  Chyloji  vitiata3 

which  I  defended  azLeydenm  the  Year  1691, 
Dr.  William  Senguerdus,  ProfeiTor  of  the 
Arijlotelian  Philofophy,  being  then  ( c)Re£lor 
Magnijicus.  My  reafon  of  telling  you.  this, 
which  otherwife  might  feem  impertinent, 
is  becaufe  I  have  often  thought  it  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  I  always  had  a  particular  Eye 
upon,  and  have  been  led,  as  it  were,  by  In-  j 
ftin£t  to  what  afterwards  to  me  appear’d  to 
be  the  Caufe  of  the  Hyfterick  and  Hypo- 
chondriack  Paffions,  even  at  a  time,  when 
I  had  no  thought  of  Angling  out  thefe  Di- 
ftempers  for  my  more  particular  Study,  and 
was  only  deflgn  d  for  general  Practice,  as 
other  Phyficians  are. 

That  the  Biforders  then  of  the  Chylifica- 
tions  are  chiefly  the  Caufe  of  the  Diftem- 
pers  in  queftion,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  prove, 
and  in  order  to  it,  defire  your  Attention  to 
the  following  Obfervations.  Firft  from  Ana¬ 
tomy  we  know,  that  abundance  of  Nerves 
end,  and  empty  themfelves  in  the  Stomach, 
whole  inner  Coat  is  wholly  Nervous,  and 


(a)  Of  Codicils.  (b)  Of  a  depraved  Chylifi cation, 
(c)  Iks  Head  oj  tin  Unmrfity  for  one  Tsar, 
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yet  not  allow'd  to  have  any  Spontaneous 
Motion  of  its  own.  Secondly  we  are  taught 
by  daily  Experience,  that  whatever  Food  is 
craved,  and  long’d  for  after  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  the  fame,  tho’  abfurd,  and  to 
all  appearance  prejudicial,  is  generally  well 
digefted  even  in  thofe  that  otherwife  have 
but  a  weak  Concodlion.  The  Inftances  that 
might  be  produced  in  Big-belly’d  Women, 
Sick  People,  and  others,  to  confirm  this  Af~ 
fertion,  are  innumerable.  I  fhall  only  put 
you  in  mind  of  two  remarkable  ones,  which 
I  remember,  I  quoted  about  twenty  Years 
ago  in  the  Thefts,  I  juft  now  fpoke  of.  The 
firft  we  have  from  Dr.  Tulpius ,  a  noted  Phy- 
fician  in  Holland ,  who  has  an  Obfervation 
of  a  Woman  with  Child,  that  being  pro¬ 
dig  iou  fly  in  love  with  Pickled  Herrings,  fed 
on  them  daily  in  great  quantities,  and,  be¬ 
fore  her  longing  was  fatisfied,  which  in  all 
probability  muft  have  lafted  fome  Weeks, 
had  eaten  Fourteen  Hundred  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  leaft  Injury  by  them. 

Mijom.  A  very  good  Obfervation  for  a 
Dutchman ,  for  this  Tulpius  I  think  was  like- 
wife  a  Burgo-Mafter  of  Amfterdam . 

cPhiL  He  was  fo,  and  an  honeft  pains¬ 
taking  practical  Phyfician,  which  is  as  great 
a  Chara&er.  The  other  is  to  be  found  in 
Plater  us,  who  relates,  that  a  Girl  of  about 
Seventeen  had  fo  depraved  and  perverfe  an 
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Appetite,  as  not  only  to  fancy  but  likewife 
to  eat  an  Onion,  that  in  the  time  of  a  raging 
Plague,  after  having  been  applied  to  a  Pefti- 
lential  Boil,  and  being  blacken'd  and  putrified 
by  the  poifonous  Exhalations,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  Fire-fide.  Xhe  Girl,  fays  he, 
received  no  Hurt,  and  remain’d  free  from 
that  Difeafe  otherwife  fo  Contagious. 

Next  to  Experience,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of 
what  is  the  refult  of  it,  the  Teftimony  of 
Hippocrates ,  who  in  one  of  his  Aphorifms 
tells  us,  that  Aliments,  which  our  Appetite 
flands  inclin’d  to,  are  far  better  digefted, 
than  thofe  we  don’t  fancy. 

From  thefe  Anatomical  and  Practical  Ob- 
fervations  I  conclude  firft,  that  if  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  which  the  Stomach  is  continually 
furnifh’d  with  through  the  innumerable  little 
Nerves,  that  difcharge  themfelves  there,  do 
not  wholly  compofe  (which  yet  nobody  can 
difprove)  the  Stomachick Ferment,  Menjlru - 
nm ,  or  what  you  pleafe  to  call  it,  by  vertue 
of  which  our  Aliments  are  digefted,  they  at 
leaft  make  a  confiderable,  and  the  moft  ef- 
fential  part  of  it.  Secondly,  that  fome  of 
the  Spirits,  that  help  to  conftitute  the  Fer¬ 
ment,  are  of  a  greater  Subtilty,  and  more 
refin’d  than  the  reft  that  ferve  only  for 
Mufculary  Motions,  and  other  Actions  of 
force. 

*  MifotUx 
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Mifom .  (a)  Syrus  yfr,  ne  Syreffa* 

Fou  fpeak  againft  Hypothefes ,  and  now  you 
make  a  Suppofition  of  your  own,  upon  a  Sup- 

Ipofition  of  others.  How  do  you  know  that 
there  are  Animal  Spirits  at  all  ?  The  Nerves, 
through  which  they  are  fupofed  to  flow, 
are  not  hollow,  made  like  Pipes,  as  Arteries, 

1  Veins,  Lymphedudts,  Ladteals  and  other 
Veffels,  that  are  contriv’d  to  convey  Liquids: 
They  are  folid  Bodies  like  Strings,  or  Cords 
made  up  of  many  leffer  Strings :  No  Liquid 
is  found  in  them,  nor  have  they  any  Cavi- 
:  ty  to  contain  it.  Therefore  this  Bufinefs 
of  the  Animal  Spirits  is  only  a  Dream. 

Phil .  I  did  not  expedl  this  Objedtion.  Ma- 
i  ny  things  are  true  that  admit  of  no  Demon- 
1 1  fixation  a  Priori.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  mi- 
:  nute  Veffels,  which  by  the  help  of  Microfcopes 
j:  may  be  obferv’d  in  the  final  left  Infedts;  that 
the  Hairs  of  our  Head  are  hollow  we  are 
fure  of,  and  that  a  liquid  Subftance  muft  be 
•  contain’d  in  the  leaft  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles, 

1  the  Flefh  of  Animals,  is  manifeft  from 
Cookery.  That  therefore  the  Strings  of 
which  the  Nerves  are  compofed  muft,  like 
other  Fibres,  be  like  wife  hollow,  is  more 
than  probable.  As  to  the  Animal  Spirits, 

( a )  Since  you  are  not  a  Syrus,  don’t  a£t  like  one.  A  Pro- 
verb  ufed  to  warn  People  agalnfi  appearing  by  their  Actions 
what  they  pretend  not  to  be ,  by  their  Words, 
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which  are  thought  to  pafs  through  thofe 
Canals,  the  Exiftence  of  them  is  a  point  that 
never  was  controverted.  That  the  Blood  is  a 
Compound  of  various  Parts  very  much  dif¬ 
fering  from  one  another,  and  that  many  of 
thefe  are  volatile,  is  certain.  We  know 
likewife  from  Experience,  that  Steams  and 
Vapours  will  be  raifed  from  all  Liquids,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  perceptibly  warm, 
whenever  that  Separation  is  not  hinder'd 
and  made  impracticable.  If  we  confider 
thefe  FaCts,  as  well  as  the  porous  Texture 
of  mofl  Parts  in  living  Animals,  and  the 
Minutenefs  of  fome  capillary  Veflels,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  fomewhere  or 
other  the  fined:  Particles  of  the  Blood  fhould 
not  be  ftrain’d  or  otherwife  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  its  Mafs :  If  we  add  to  this 
what  we  know  from  Ebriety,  and  intoxica¬ 
ting  Liquors,  from  reviving  Medicines  in 
Lypothomys  and  Fainting  :  If,  I  fay,  we  add 
what  Experience  teaches  us  concerning  all 
thofe  things,  that  taken  inwardly  palpably 
affeCt  the  Head  and  Nerves,  we  fhall  be 
forced  to  conclude,  that  many  things  are 
tranfacted  in  the  Brain,  that  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  perform'd  but  by  means  of  volatile 
Particles  originally  derived  from  the  Blood. 
At  leaft  it  is  inconceivable  to  human  Under- 
Handing,  that  it  fhould  be  otherwife. 
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Mifom.  As  to  feveral  things,  I  believe  you 
may  be  in  the  right :  But  there  are  others 
again,  as  Pain  and  Senfation  in  general, 
where  I  can  folve  the  Phenomena ,  and 
which  I  can  account  for  better,  by  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  Nerves  as  fo  many  Strings  or  Cords, 
ftraitly  braced,  in  which  the  Motion  im- 
preft  on  one  End  is  immediately  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other  :  I  can,  1  fay,  folve  the 
Phenomena  better,  when  I  conceive  them 
in  this  manner,  than  I  can  by  fuppofing  the 
Exiftence  of  animal  Spirits. 

Phil .  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  the 
Functions  of  the  Brain.  I  never  heard  of 
a  Syftem  or  a  Philofophy  that  could  do  ir. 

I  don't  argue  for  the  Exiftence  of  Animal 
Spirits  to  folve  all  Phenomena ,  but  from  the 
Reafonablenefs  and  the  Neceffity  I  find, 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch  ;  as  when  I  fee 
Smoak  I  conclude  that  there  muft  be  fome 
Fire,  tho'  then  it  falls  not  under  my  Senfes. 

Mifom .  But  you  do  the  Reverfe,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  there  muft  be  Smoak  becaufe 
there  is  Fire,  which  the  brighter  it  is,  you 
know,  the  lefs  it  ferves  your  purpofe. 

Phil .  Where  there  is  Fire  there  muft  be 
Effluvia,  you  fhall  call  them  what  you 
pleafe,  but  always  remember  that  the  bright- 
eft  Flame  is  only  Smoak  fet  o'  fire.  That 
there  are  Animal  Spirits,  has  been  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  all  ages  Ancient  and  Modern,  all 

Schools 
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Schools  of  Phyficians,  all  Sedts  of  Philofo- 
phers  have  agreed  in  this ;  /and  whatever 
they  have  differ’d  in  from  one  another,  here 
they  have  been  unanimous. 

Mifom .  To  all  this  I  could  eafily  reply. 
That  Men  have  copied  the  fame  thing  af¬ 
ter  one  another  is  of  little  Weight,  unlefs 
the  firft  had  proved  the  point  in  queftion: 
but  I  don’t  think  it  tanti.  If  you  think, 
that  the  Animal  Spirits  are  neceffary,  for 
the  Digeftion  of  Food  in  general,  you 
mu  ft  let  me  know,  what  Hypothecs  it  is 
you  fide  with,  or  at  leaft  give  me  an  in¬ 
telligible  Account  of  what  your  Opinion  is 
concerning  the  whole  matter,  from  firft  to 
laid. 

Phil.  With  all  my  heart.  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  That  I  follow  no  Hypothejis :  And  as  to 
Concodtion,  there  is  no  Syftem  divulg’d  yet, 
in  which  all  the  Caufes  alledg’d  for  Dige¬ 
ftion  are  fufficient  to  produce  the  Ef¬ 
fects  we  fee.  Moft  People  that  have  wrote 
on  this  Subjedt  feem  to  have  imagin’d  that 
the  concodtive  Faculty,  the  Power  of  digeft- 
ing  Food,  was  pretty  much  alike,  if  not  the 
fame,  in  all  Animals,  creeping,  flying,  fwim- 
ming,  or  walking.  This  has  been  of  perni¬ 
cious  Confequence.  Mens  Amufements  like- 
wife  and  Quarrels  about  Acids  and  Alkalys , 
and  their  confining  luxuriant  and  unfathom¬ 
able  Nature  to  the  narrow  Searches  and  hy? 
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pothetical  Principles  of  Chymifts ;  as  they 
have  made  great  wafte  of  human  Sagacity  in 
general,  by  putting  Men  upon  foreign  and 
fruitlefs  Inquiries,  fo  in  this  Particular  they 
have  been  a  great  Hindrance  to  that  Know¬ 
ledge,  that  can  only  be  acquir'd  by  judici¬ 
ous  Obfervation  and  a  clofe  Attendance  on 
the  thing  itfelf.  The  more  Experiments  we 
have  made  concerning  Concodtion  in  Crea¬ 
tures  different  from  us  in  Nature,  as  well 
as  Structure  and  animal  Oeconomy,  the 
more  we  have  always  been  puzzled,  what 
to  think  of  it  in  human  Bodies ;  and  the 
nearer  we  have  arrived  to  the  Knowledge 
of  that  digeftive  Power  in  other  Animals, 
the  further  we  have  always  been  carried  off 
from  underftanding  it  in  our  felves.  When 
we  look  into  the  vaft  Variety  of  Art,  which 
Nature  has  difplay'd  in  the  Formation  of 
Animals  of  all  forts,  it  can  only  be  Inat¬ 
tention  not  to  behold  at  the  fame  time  the 
Multiplicity  of  different  Means  file  makes 
ufe  of  to  compafs  the  fame  End.  What 
fhe  has  thought  fit  to  perform  by  Trituration 
in  one  Species  of  Creatures,  fhe  may  do  as 
well  in  another  by  an  adapted  Ferment,  and 
in  a  third  perhaps  for  the  fame  purpofe  fhe 
makes  ufe  of  both. 

Mi  fora.  You  diflike  all  Hypothefes ,  and  at 
the  fame  time  you  find  fault  with  Anatomi¬ 
cal  Obfervations  and  the  differing  of  all 

forts 
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forts  of  Animals.  At  this  rate  ( a )  Nec  cur- 
rimus  nec  remigamus. 

Phil .  Pardon  me:  The  fault  I  find  is  not 
with  the  Obfervations,  or  any  Experiments 
of  the  Curious,  but  with  the  Applications 
that  are  made  of  them,  and  the  Confequences 
that  have  often  been  drawn  from  them.  I 
llave  nothing  to  fay  againft  a  Man,  who 
from  what  he  obferves  in  Fifties  fliould  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Concoction  in  fome  Crea¬ 
tures  may  be  perform’d  without  any  percep¬ 
tible  Heat  ;  but  I  would  blame  him,  if  from 
thence  he  fliould  infer,  that  the  Warmth  of 
the  Vifcera  did  contribute  nothing  to  the  Di- 
geftion  in  human  Stomachs.  I  don't  difcom- 
mend  Dr .Mufgrave  for  making  Experiments 
on  the  mucous  Subftance  in  the  Stomach  of 
a  Jack,  or  his  mixing  a  Solution  of  Subli¬ 
mate  with  fome  Part  of  it,  and  Syrup  of  Vi¬ 
olets  with  another.  I  think  my  felf  obliged  to 
him  for  his  curious  Obfervation  of  the  large 
Bed  of  Glands  in  the  fame  Stomach ;  and  it 
is  very  probable,  that  the  digeftive  Ferment 
is  feparated  from  the  Blood  by  means  of 
thofe  Glands,  in  that  Fifh  :  But  I  think  he 
was  in  the  wrong  for  infinuating,  that  from 
thofe  Facts  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  the 
Food  in  all  Creatures  is  digefted  by  a  volatile 


(a)  We  neither  run  nor  row;  a  Proverb  ufed,  when  we 
take  great  Paint  without  advancing  or  getting  Ground. 

Alkali , 
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Alkali ,  and  that  there  is  no  acid  Menftruum 
in  our  Stomachs.  Acids  have  the  fame  Ef¬ 
fect  ;  Pot-afhes  and  even  the  fharpeft  and 
moft  cauftick  Alkalfs  are  not  more  penetra¬ 
ting,  or  rjiore  capable  of  confuming  and  break¬ 
ing  the  Texture  of  Bodies,  than  Oil  of  Vitriol^ 
Aqua-fortis ,  and  feveral  other  acid  Spirits. 

Mifom .  Then  whatever  it  is  in  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  you  think,  that  an  acid  Ferment  is  the 
chief  Caufe  of  Concodtion  in  us? 

Phil  I  don't  fay  fo.  What  nature  the 
Menftruum  is  of,  that  caufes  or  rather  helps 
Digeftion  in  us,  I  don't  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine  5  but,  that  there  rauft  be  fomething 
analogous  to  a  Ferment  in  our  Stomachs,  I 
conclude  from  the  Impoffibility  there  is* 
that  Heat  or  mufcular  Motion,  either  joint¬ 
ly  or  feparately  ffiould,  without  other  Help* 
perform  every  thing,  that  may  be  obferved 
concerning  Concodtion  in  our  felves. 

Mifom .  I  can  form  no  Idea  of  that  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  thatfhould  be 
anyways  capable  of  bruifing  and  breaking  the 
Meat  to  pieces.  If  it  was  very  forcible  it 
would  be  troublefome,  or  at  leaf!  we  ffiould 
feel  it ;  and  if  it  was  inconfiderable,  it  could 
not  be  of  that  Efficacy. 

Phil .  We  ought  to  be  cautious,  how  we 
judge  of  and  pronounce  on  thefe  Matters. 
Every  Syflole  is  a  ftrong  and  forcible  Com- 
preffion  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Blood's  rufhing 

into 
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into  it  is  a  violent  Motion,  yet  we  perceive 
nothing  of  either.  That  a  Motion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Stomach  by  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  is  undeniable;  and  it  is  not  eafie  to 
determine,  what  Efficacy  even  a  fmall  Force 
may  be  of  in  time,  that  is  repeated  above 
three  thoufand  times  in  an  Hour,  as  that  is. 
fa)  Gutta  cavat  lapidem. 

Mifom.  If  the  Gills  in  Fiffies  fupply  the 
Place  of  Lungs,  they  muff  likewife  com¬ 
municate  a  Motion  to  the  Stomach  in 
them. 

‘Phil.  And  without  doubt  they  do. 

Mifom.  Sharks  often  bite  off  large  Limbs 
of  Men  ;  and  can  you  conceive,  how  an  hu¬ 
man  Thigh-bone  ffiould  be  confum’d,  in 
any  reafonable  time,  by  mufcular  Motion,  in 
the  foft  Belly  of  aFiffi? 

Phil.  Why  may  not  a  penetrating  Men- 
ftruum,  like  that  which  Dr.  Mufgrave  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Jack,  perform 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Digeftion  in  them, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  be  only  af- 
ffiting  to  it  ? 

Mifom.  But  Leeuwenhoeck  is  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Motion  communicated  by  the  Gills 
to  the  Stomach  and  Guts  of  the  Fiffies  is  fuf- 


(a)  A  Drop  hollows  a  Stone.  The  Beginning  of  a  very 
trite  Proverb,  denoting  the  great  Ffficacyof  a  fmall  Force  wffen 
it  is  often  repeated. 


ficient 
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ficient  to  perform  the  Digeftion  in  them, 
without  the  Affiftance  of  any  acid  Juice ;  by 
which  he  feems  to  exclude  all  Menjlruums 
whatever. 

Phil .  Dr.  Mufgrave  s  Obfervation,  men¬ 
tioned  juft  now,  weighs  more  with  me,  than 
any  Man’s  Opinion  without  Proof.  The 
Experiments  he  made,  and  the  Bed  of  Glands 
he  obferved,  may  give  us  a  great  Infight  in¬ 
to  the  manner  of  Digeftion  in  Jacks  and 
i  Pikes  ;  and  perhaps  in  that  of  Sharks  ;  but 
we  ought  to  draw  no  Inferences  from  it  in 
Animals  of  another  Make,  and  quite  ano¬ 
ther  Nature.  When  we  fee  Creatures  differ 
immenfely  from  one  another  in  the  Structure 
of  their  inward,  as  well  as  outward  Parts, 

1  why  fhould  we  look  for  a  greater  Analogy 
between  them  in  their  animal  Oeconomy  ? 
I  have  feen  a  Cormorant  fwallow  the  raw 
Head  of  a  Turkey  with  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  Neck,  Feathers  and  all,  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  Turkey’s  Head  was  ve¬ 
ry  near,  if  not  fully,  as  big  as  that  of  the 
1  Devourer:  From  this,  and  what  I  faw  be- 
fides  of  that  Creature,  I  have  reafon  to  think, 
that  a  Cormorant  is  as  ravenous,  as  a  Jack  or 
any  Shark  can  be:  But  when  we  confider  the 
vaft  Difference  between  their  inward  Parts 
and  the  Structure  of  them ;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  conclude,  that  the  Caufe  or 
Caufes  of  Concodlion  were  the  fame  in  both. 

Mifom . 
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Mifom.  If  in  any  Creatures  the  Meat  is 
bruifed  and  broken  to  pieces  by  Force  and 
mufcular  Motion,  it  is  in  Birds,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  our  common  Poultry,  Fowls,  Pigeons, 
Ducks,  That  the  great  Harvey  was  moft 

converfant  with  them  is  evident,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  from  what  he  obferved  in  them 
it  was,  that  he  fuppofed  Digeftion  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  be  performed  by  Trituration.  Here 
(I  mean  in  Birds)  feveral  things  concur,  that 
feem  to  favour  that  Conjecture.  Their 
Meat  is  generally  hard,  and  fwallow’d  whole:. 
Their  Crops,  into  which  it  defcends,  are 
only  Store-houfes  in  which  their  Food  is  laid 
up,  ’till  the  Stomach  wants  it. 

Phil.  They  are  Repofitories,  in  which 
their  Food  is  not  only  kept  ’till  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  ready  for  it,  but  like  wife  fteep’d  and 
macerated  in  the  mean  time. 

Mifom.  But  it  is  not  broken  or  bruifed  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  into  the  Stomach,  which  takes 
in  no  greater  Quantity  of  it  at  once,  than 
it  is  able  to  fqueeze  and  grind.  Their  Sto¬ 
machs,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
Gizards,  are  ftrong  and  fclid,  and  the  Fibres 
of  them  firm  beyond  any  other  in  their  Bodies. 
The  Gravel,  coarfe  Sand,  and  fmall  Stones, 
that  are  continually  found  in  their  Gizards, 
and  are  never  voided  undigefted,  feem  like- 
wife  to  be  fit  Inftruments  to  affift  in  fuch  an 
Operation.  To  all  thefe  might  be  added  another 
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Circumftance  in  favour  of  the  HypotheJi$> 
which  I  don’t  remember  any  body  has  taken 

notice  of  yet. 

Phil.  What  is  that,  pray  ? 

Mifom.  It  is  an  Obfervation  I  have  made 
on  that  Part  of  the  Stomach,  which  in 
drawing  of  a  Fowl  is  feparated  from  the 
Gizard,  and  flung  away  with  the  Guts.  This 
inward  Coat,  which  holds  and  immediately 
embraces  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach,  is  of 
a  very  peculiar  Subftance  ;  for  when  it  is 
I  dry’d  by  a  gentle  Heat  it  is  neither  tough 
i  nor  ftringy,  as  Flefh  and  Skin  commonly 
are,  but  ft  is  brittle,  and  fo  hard,  that  to 
i  beat  it  to  a  fine  Powder  requires  very  near 
as  much  Labour,  as  it  does  to  beat  Crabs 
;  Eyes,  Pearl,  or  Jefuits  Bark.  I  came  to 
i  know  this  cafually  from  a  Tenant  of  mine, 
who  made  ufe  of  this  Powder  for  the  Gravely 
i  and,  as  he  told  me,  not  without  Succefs.  ^ 

Phil.  This  old  Woman’s  Medicine,  tho3 
d  in  many  Cafes  it  fails,  is  not  fo  defpicable,  as 
‘  fome  People  have  irnagin  d.  But  you  11  pai** 

:  don  me,  if  I  cannot  find  any  Reafon  101  the 
ij  Inference  you  would  draw  from  your  Gofer- 
J  vation.  It  hints  to  us,  I  own,  that  there  is  fomc- 
,j  thing  very  particular  in  the  Subftance  or  tins 
,  inward  Coat;  but  the  Hardnefs  you  fpeak  of 
!  proves  nothing,  that  can  be  of  ufe  to  the  Hy~ 
ipotbefis  of  Trituration:  For,  tho’  this  Mem¬ 
brane  be  hard  and  brittle,  when  it  is  dry  d$ 
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it  never  is  fo  till  then.  To  find  out  the  Ufe 
of  Parts,  and  the  Fitnefs  of  them  for  fuch 
Or  fuch  Functions,  in  living 'Creatures,  we 
ought  to  judge  of  them  from  what  they  are 
in  their  natural  State,  and,  as  near  as  we  can, 
from  what  they  are  whilft  they  yet  perform 
thofe  Functions.  When  the  Gizard  is  drawn 
from  a  Fowl,  this  Membrane  is  foft  and 
pliable,  and  the  Subfiance  of  this  inner  Coat 
is  fo  remarkably  loofe  in  the  Stomach  of  an 
Oft  rich,  that  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have 
compar’d  it  to  Flannel ;  in  an  Oftrich,  I  fay, 
the  very  Bird,  that  of  all  others  is  moft  fam’d 
for  digefting  things  that  are  hard. 

Mifom.  This,  I  own,  is  a  terrible  Blow  to 
Trituration.  A  Mill  lined  with  Flannel 
would  make  fad  Work  :  Yet  a  little  while 
ago  you  allow’d,  that  Nature  might  perform 
Digeftion  by  that  means. 

Phil.  I  do  fo  ftillj  and  did  not  alledge  the 
loofe  Subftance  of  this  inward  Coat  as  an  Ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Hypothecs  you  fpeak  of,  but  I 
mention’d  it,  that  you  might  lay  no  further 
Strefs  upon  the  Hardnefs  of  that  Membrane 
when  it  is  dry’d.  I  don’t  think  that  the 
Loofenefs  of  this  Coat  would  be  an  Obftacle 
or  the  leaft  Hindrance  to  Trituration  in  the 
Stomach  of  Birds,  in  the  manner  in  which 
only  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  poffible.  Tritu¬ 
ration  in  a  Mill  requires,  and  indeed  implies, 
two  Subftanees  both  harder  than  what  is 

ground 
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ground  between  them :  therefore  that  there 
cannot  be  the  leaft  Analogy  between  a  Mill, 
and  the  Stomach  of  any  living  Creature,  is 
demonftrable.  But  many  things,  tho’  they  are 
pretty  hard,  may  eafily  be  made  to  bruife 
and  break  one  another,  If  with  fome  Vio¬ 
lence  you  fhake  and  jumble  them  together  in 
a  Bag :  Now  I  am  perfwaded,  that  the  more 
fupple  and  pliable  the  Bag  is,  and  the  loofer 
its  Subftance,  the  lefs  it  will  fuffer  from  the 
Motion  or  the  Roughnefs  of  the  hard  things* 
that  are  jumbled  together  in  it. 

Mifom.  But  you  muft  allow,  that  the 
loofer  and  lighter  the  Subftance  of  it  is,  the 
fooner  the  Bag  will  be  worn  out. 

\ Vhil .  In  all  Manufactures,  that  are  made 
of  the  fame  Materials,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
what  is  loofe  and  flight  is  not  fo  ftrong  as 
1;  that  which  is  more  fubftantial.  But  in  the 
s  thing  before  us  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  Materials*,  the 
Strength  and  Properties  of  the  Stuff,  which 
that  loofe  Subftance  in  the  Stomach  of  an 
Gftrich  is  compofed  of ;  for  how  nearly  fo- 
I  ever  it  may  referable  Flannel,  in  feveral  re- 
It  fpedts,  we  are  fure  that  it  is  not  made  ol 
;  Wool. 

Nature,  in  the  Formation  of  Animals,  has 
no  where  difplay’d  a  more  impenetrable  Skill, 
than  in  the  peculiar  Texture  of  the  different 
Veffels,  Membranes,  and  Fibres,  that  occur 

F*  2  m 
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in  the  Fabrick  of  the  fame  Creatures.  There 
are  Properties  that  belong  to,  and  are  as  it  were 
woven  in  the  Subftance  of  them,  which  human 
Sagacity  could  never  have  difcovered  a  Priori, 
and  that  in  feveral,  each  of  them  has  been 
fitted  to  that  particular  purpofe  only,  which 
it  is  to  ferve,  we  know  no  otherwife  than  by 
Experience  a  Pojleriori.  People  in  Health 
are  as  eafy  at  leaft  after  their  Meals  as  they 
are  before  them ;  yet  the  hundredth  Part 
of  what  is  not  felt  at  all  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  would  caufe  exquifite  Tortures  in 
the  Bladder. 

Mifotn.  I  have  many  times  brought  up  a 
four  Stuff  fo  corrofive,  that  in  only  paffing 
through,  it  actually  Head  my  Throat  and 
Mouth,  and  yet  I  was  not  fenfible  of  its 
Sharpnefs  whilft  it  remain’d  in  my  Stomach. 
But  it  was  requifite  that  the  Organs  of  Tafte 
thou  Id  be  very  nicely  wrought. 

Phil.  No  Part  of  us  is  more  fenfible  than 
the  Stomach :  In  Gouts  and  Rheumatifms 
there  are  often  Pains  felt  in  that  Vijcus ,  not 
lefs  excruciating,  than  thofe  of  the  Stone ; 
and  what  is  very  agreeable  to  the  Palate  of¬ 
ten  proves  as  unpleafant  to  the  Stomach.  All 
that  can  be  faid  of  this  is,  that  the  Infide  of 
the  Stomach  is  made  for  one  purpofe,  and 
the  Infide  of  the  Mouth  for  another.  No¬ 
thing  is  lefs  offenfive  to  the  latter  than  the 
Saliva  j  the  Tafte  ofi  it  is  imperceptible  to 
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the  niceft  Palates :  Yet  this  Menflruum  is  fo 
fharp  and  penetrating,  or  at  leaft  it  has  fuch 
a  Quality,  that  it  will  feparate  the  Body 
and  break  the  Texture  of  Quick- ft  1  ver ; 
which  by  the  Help  of  it,  and  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Peftle  and  Mortar,  may  be  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  Powder. 

It  is  poffible  that  the  Subftance  of  this 
Membrane  in  the  Stomach  of  an  Oftrich 
fhould  be  loofe  and  pliable,  and  yet  the  con- 
flituent  Parts  of  the  Fibres  which  that  Sub- 
i  fiance  is  woven  and  compos’d  of,  have  a 
Firmnefs  and  Solidity  beyond  any  other  Parts. 

|  Whilft  the  ftrong  Mufcles  are  grafping  on 
all  fades  and  mixing  the  Contents  together, 

:  and  by  their  conftant  and  forcible  Compref- 
fions,  make  the  Parts  of  the  hard  Food  con¬ 
tinually  rub  againfl  and  grind  one  another, 
I  can  eafily  conceive,  how  fuch  a  paffive 
Membrane  might  be  a  proper  Fence  to  in- 
:{ terpofe  between  the  hard  and  ftubborn  Parts 
of  the  Contents,  and  the  tender  Fibres  of 
the  Mufcles,  to  which  the  immediate  Touch 
of  whatever  is  rough  or  fharp  would  be  of- 
fenfive  and  intolerable ;  and  I  don’t  think  it 
!  improbable,  that  a  Membrane  of  fuch  a  pe- 
ij  culiar  Subftance  fhould  be  thus  expos’d,  and 
i  yet  receive  no  Injury  from  the  Force  of  ei¬ 
ther  Side,  any  more  than  a  Gold-beater’s 
Skin  does  between  the  refilling  Metal  and  the 
violent  Strokes,  that  force  the  Gold,  to  fpread. 

L  3  Mijbm. . 
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Mifom .  The  Gold-beater's  Skin  remains 
always  in  the  fame  Pofition,  and  is  only  to 
endure  direct  Blows,  made  perpendicularly 
upon  a  flats  whereas  the  Membrane,  we 
fpeak  of,  is,  according  to  your  Defcription, 
expo  fed  to  a  great  Variety  of  Attacks 
from  every  Quarter.  The  Outfide  of  it 
receives,  and  is  forced  to  yield  to,  all  the 
Preflures  that  in  various  Directions  are 
made  upon  it  by  the  ambient  Mufcles : 
The  Infide  of  it  lies  open  to  the  Force  and 
Roughnefs  of  the  refilling  Contents,  the 
Parts  of  which  are  as  constantly  obliged  to 
change  and  fhift  their  Situations,  as  they 
are  compell’d  to  it  by  that  Variety  of  Pref- 
furcs,  which  the  Mufcles  mull  make  upon 
the  yielding  Membrane. 

;  Phil .  I  intended  no  Comparifon  be¬ 
tween  them  :  But  having  given  feme  In- 
flances  of  the  impenetrable  Skill,  which 
Nature  has  difplay'd  in  the  peculiar  Tex^ 
cure  of  the  different  Vefleis,  Membranes, 
&c.  in  the  fame  Creatures,  I  inferr'd  from 
thence,  that  a  Membrane  of  a  peculiar  Sub- 
ftance  might  aflifl  in  the  Affair  of  Tritura¬ 
tion,  and  yet  fuffer  no  more  from  its  Fun¬ 
ction,  than  Gold-beater's  Skin  does  from  the 
Bufinefs  which  it  is  ufedin.  And  how  little 
foeverthe  Gold-beater's  Skinfeems  to  under¬ 
go,  yet  we  may  learn  from  it,  that  a  Mem¬ 
brane  may  be  made,  even  by  human  Skill, 
u  .  -  ••  v  .  .  ,,  •  - .  •-  that 
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that  can  refift  a  Force*  which  a  hard  Metal 
muft  yield  to. 

But  fuppofe  this  other  Membrane,  this  in¬ 
ward  Coat  of  the  Stomach  in  Birds,  (houlcf 
wear:  our  Teeth  do  the  fame;  and  if  no  Pro- 
vifion  was  made  for  this,  they  could  not  laftas 
they  do  ;  but  all  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the 
Particles,  that  wear  off  infenfibly,  are  as  infen- 
fibly  repair’d.  Nature  has  a  thoufand  ways, 
of  working,  that  we  are  ignorant  of;  and 
that  in  fome  Cafes  fhe  makes  good  Lodes  as 
fail  as  they  are  fuftain’d,  and  before  they  are 
felt,  is  evident  from  what  every  body  may 
:  obferve  in  a  Hare.  The  Feet  of  this  Crea-? 
ture,  fo  remarkable  for  its  running,  are  ne¬ 
ver  found  bare,  but  always  befet  with  Fura 
a  thick  Down  at  the  very  Bottom  of  them, 
which  touches  the  Ground. 

Mifem .  Trituration  perhaps  may  be  per¬ 
form’d  in  the  manner  you  fpeak  of:  But  the 
:  more  every  thing  obfervable  in  Birds  confirms 
us  in  the  Opinion,  that  in  them  the  Meat  is 
broken  to  pieces  and  made  into  Chyle  by  force 
i  and  grinding,  the  more  we  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced,  that  in  Creatures,  where  the  fame 
1  Phcenomen $  do  not  appear,  mufcular  Mo¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  Concodti-. 
|!  on.  Whatever  we  eat  at  a  Meal  muft  all  be 
contain’d  at  once  in  the  fame  Vifcus  in 
which  it  is  to  be  digefted:  The  Coats  of 
an  human  Stomach  are  thin  and  flight ;  and 

L  4  tho* 
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tho’  it  may  be  divided  into  feveral  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  the  fecond  forfooth  is  call’d 
mufcular,  the  whole  is  of  a  weak  llender 
Subftance,  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the 
Gizards  in  Birds,.  If  we  fwallow  Pebbles, 
or  any  the  leaft  Stones,  thofe  of  Grapes  or 
Goofeberiers  not  excepted,  they  are  not  digeft- 
ed,  but  come  away  whole  and  unalter’d. 

Phil.  You  need  not  fpend  any  Time  to 
prove  to  me,  that  Concodion  is  not  perform’d 
in  our  Stomachs  by  Trituration  ;  I  always 
thought  itabfurd  to  imagine  it.  There  are 
many  Ad  ions,  that  all  contribute  to  the  Con¬ 
codion  of  our  Food)  but  without  the  Help  of 
mufcular  Motion  I  fhould  think  it  could  no 
more  be  perform’d  in  us,  than  in  other  Crea¬ 
tures,  whofe  Stomachs  are  more  ftrong  and 
folid.  The  hardeft  Labour  belonging  to  this 
Fundion  is  to  bruife  and  break  the  hard  and 
tough  Meat  to  pieces,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
Saliva :  This  being  done  by  Maftication,  the 
Menjlruum  in  the  Stomach,  whatever  that  be 
made  of,  is  only  to  infinuate  it  felf  into,  and 
further  to  break  the  Contexture  of  our  Meat 
already  reduced  to  Pulp.  But  in  order  to 
this,  and  to  come  at  every  Particle  of  our 
Food,  it  is  necelfary,  that  this  Menjlruum 
Ihould  be  well  mix’d  and  as  it  were  beat  up 
with  the  Pulp.  The  Share  of  this  Perfor¬ 
mance  falls  partly  to  the  Mufcles  that  con- 
ftitute  the  fecond  Membrane  of  this  Fijcus, 
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and  partly  to  a  Motion  communicated  to  it 
by  the  Diaphragm,  and  is  originally  owing 
to  Refpiration ;  from  which  is  likewife  de¬ 
rived  the  Periftaltick  Motion,  that  without 
Interruption  is  continued  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  JEfophagus  to  the  Extremity  of 
the  Intejlinum  reSium.  All  thefe  contribute 
to  the  making  of  the  Chyle,  as  it  is  lent  out 
of  the  Stomach ;  and  from  what  we  know 
of  Digeftion  in  general,  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  that  this  whole  Procefs  is  affifted  and  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Warmth  of  the  adjacent  PiJ'ccrci. 

MiJ'om.  All  this  I  can  eafily  alfent  to,  nor 
will  I  further  difpute  with  you  about  the 
Exiftence  of  the  Animal  Spirits ;  it  being  a 
long  receiv’d  Opinion,  you  fhall  make  the 
moft  of  it;  but  that  thefe  Animal  Spirits 
fhould  bear  fuch  a  Sway  in  the  Stomach,  and 
be  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  concodive  Fer¬ 
ment,  feems  to  be  an  arbitrary  Suppofition, 
for  which  I  don’t  perceive  you  can  have  any 
grounds. 

Phil.  Be  pleafed  to  recoiled  and  examine 
what  I  have  faid,  and  you’ll  find  that  this  is 
no  more  than  a  neceflary  Confequence  of  the 
Obfervations  already  mentioned,  w z.  the 
great  number  of  Nerves,  that  end  and  open 
in  the  Stomach,  and  the  confiderable  Influ¬ 
ence,  which  Appetite  and  Averlion,  our 
Liking  or  Difliking  our  Food,  have  upon 
Digeftion.  When  once  we  have  laid  a  Foun- 
-  '  dation, 
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dation,  and  have  feme  Certainty  to  build  our 
Arguments  upon,  it  is  x.hm  that  we  may 
make  ufe  of  our  rational  Faculty :  for  it  is 
Impoffible,  that  keeping  to  the  ftridt  Rules 
of  reafoning  we  ftiould  err  in  our  Conclu- 
fions,  if  we  draw  them  only  from  what  we 
know  to  be  true.  But  then  it  is  to  be  confi- 
der’d,  that  human  Knowledge  can  only 
come  a  pofteriori .  You’ll  give  me  Leave  to 
trace  it  from  the  Beginning  ;  and  I’ll  be  con¬ 
tent  to  ftart  with  Monfieur  Defcartes ,  and 
at  my  firft  fetting  out  to  doubt  of  every  thinge 
Now  as  Doubting  muft  always  imply  Think¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  impoffible  that  I  fhould  per¬ 
ceive  the  firft  without  being  confident  of  the 
latter,  I  take  this  his  Metaphyfical  Principle, 
(tf)  Cogito ,  ergo  Jam ,  to  be  a  very  Juft  one; 
becaufe  it  is  the  firft  Truth  of  which  a  Man 
can  he  well  fure:  and  if  from  our  being 
confcious  that  we  think,  we  may  not  fafely 
conclude  that  we  exift,  then  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  nothing.  The  next  thing  to  be  en¬ 
quir’d  into  is,  what  it  is,  which  Part  of  us, 
that  performs  this  Operation,  this  A£t  of 
Thinking.  But  here,  I  know  very  well  from 
what  you  advanced  Yefterday,  concerning 
our  Ignorance,  as  to  all  Properties  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  aftert  any  thing, 
ftriclly  fpeaking,  without  Suppofition. 


(a)  I  think,  therefore  I  exift. 
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Mifim.  Yefterday  I  was  in  a  gay  fprighdy 
Humour;  and  when  I  have  thofe  Intervals 
of  Eafe,  I  am  (a)  in  Adonidis  Hartis ,  more 
pleas’d  with  Sallies  of  the  Imagination  and 
airy  Flourifhes,  than  grave  Reafoning,  and 
folid  Dodrine  :  But  I  defire  you  would  not 
take  thofe  Flights  of  Fancy  for  my  real  and 
fettled  Sentiments.  That  mere  Matter  can¬ 
not  think  is  a  receiv’d  Opinion,  and  an  Axi¬ 
om  which  I  am  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
refute. 

Phil.  If  Matter  cannot  think,  we  may 
juftly  conclude,  that  we  confift  of  a  Soul  and 
a  Body.  How  they  reciprocally  work  up¬ 
on  and  affed  one  another,  ’tis  true,  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  and  whether  the  Soul  be  feated  in 
ibme  particular  part  of,  or  is  diffus’d  through 
all  the  Brain,  the  Blood,  or  the  whole  Body, 
is  likewife  not  eafie  to  be  determined  :  But 
tho’  thefe  things  are  myfterious  to  us,  yet 
from  the  Experience  we  have  of  our  Com- 
pofition,  and  what  every  moment  we  may 
feel  within  our  felves,  we  can  affert  not  only, 
that  there  muft  be  an  immediate  Commerce 
between  the  Body  and  the  Soul ;  but  like¬ 
wife  that  the  Adion  of  Thinking  in  which 
all,  that  we  know  of  the  latter,  confifts,  is 


(a)  In  the  Gardens  of  Adonis.  A  Proverb  ufedn'hen  Men 
take  delight  in  things  that  are  f eon  fading,  and  more  pUafant 
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to  our  certain  Knowledge  perform'd  more 
in  the  Head  than  it  is  in  the  Elbow  or  the 
Knee  :  From  this  we  may  further  conclude, 
that  as  the  Soul  adts  not  immediately  upon 
Bone,  Flefh,  Blood,  &c.  nor  they  upon  that, 
fo  there  muft  be  fome  exquifitely  fmall  Par¬ 
ticles,  that  are  the  (a)  Internuncii  between 
them,  by  the  help  of  which  they  manifeft 
themlelves  to  each  other. 

Mifom.  All  thefe  latter  Conclufions I  grant: 
The  Internuncii ,  you  fpeak  of,  are  the  Ani-. 
mal  Spirits,  and  that  they  are  the  interme¬ 
diate  Officers  between  the  Soul  and  the  grof- 
fer  Parts  of  the  Body  we’ll  allow ;  but  that 
the  Spirits,  which  help  to  compofe  #the  fto- 
machick  Ferment,  ffiould  be  of  a  finer  Sort 
than  thofe  by  whofe  Affiftance  the  mufcu- 
lary  Motions  and  other  Adtions  of  Force  are 
perform’d,  is  not  only  a  Suppoiition,  but 
in  my  Opinion,  a  ftrangely  odd  one,  that 
has  not  a  Shadow  of  Reafon  or  Probability 
in  it. 

Phil .  Do  you  think  it  a  natural  Confe- 
quence  from  what  we  know  of  all  manner 
of  filtrating,  or  {training,  that  fome  of  the 
animal  Spirits  muft  infinitely  differ  from 
others  in  Finenefs  and  Subtilty  ? 

Mifom .  I  think  we  can  determine  nothing 
with  any  Certainty  about  their  Bulk  or 


(a)  Mejfingers* 


Shape5 
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Shape,  as  long  as  we  are  ignorant  both  of 
the  Manner  in  which  they  are  feparated 
from  the  Blood,  and  the  Figure  of  the  Pores 
through  which  they  are  to  pafs,  and  don’t 
know,  whether  they  are  tranfcolated  through 
the  Brain  from  the  arterial  Blood  carried 
thither,  or  made  by  Exhalation  from  the 
whole  Mafs. 

Phil.  If  animal  Spirits  have  any  Exiftence 
at  all,  (which  you  have  granted)  let  them 
be  made  after  what  manner  you  can  fup- 
pofe,  and  the  Pores  thro’  which  they  pafs  be 
of  what  Figure  you  fhall  pleafe  to  imagine 
:  them;  fo  they  be  but  feparated  from  the 
Blood,  or  other  Juices,  which  it  is  certain 
they  are,  the  fame  muft  happen  to  them, 

1  which  is  obferved  in  all  leffer  Particles  that 
are  Segregated  from  any  Mafs  or  Compoli- 
tion  whatfoever,  whether  they  be  fifted, 
ftrain’d,  or  evaporated,  unlefs  you’ll  deny 
that  Nature  is  always  the  fame. 

How  vaft  is  the  Difference  between  the 
Particles,  that  in  the  form  of  Smoak  are  fepa- 
|  rated  by  Fire  from  all  combuftible  Matters! 
How  even  and  uniform  does  the  fineft  fifted 
Sand  appear  to  our  naked  View,  and  yet  if 
1  we  look  upon  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  thro" 
a  Microfcope,  we  fhall  obferve  not  only  a 
prodigious  Variety  of  Shapes,  but  likewife 
;  innumerable  Degrees  from  feemingly  great 
1  Pebbles  to  the  fmalleft  Atoms,  in  the  Big- 


*  *.> 
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nefs  of  the  Parts  that  eompofe  it :  The  fame 
Difference  in  proportion  we  fhould  find  in 
the  Magnitude,  as  well  Figure  of  Parts  in 
Duff,  or  Powders  reduced  to  the  moft  im¬ 
palpable  (a)  Alcohol,  if  we  had  better  Glaffes 
and  could  arm  bur  Eyes  more  ftrongly. 

Mi  Join.  But  tho’  I  fhould  grant  that 
among  the  Animal  Spirits  there  are  many 
Degrees  of  Subtilty,  yet  I  cannot  fee,  whence 
it  muff  follow,  that  fome  of  thbfe  which 
help  to  conftitute  the  Stomachick  Ferment, 
fhould  be  of  a  finer  fort,  than  others,  that 
i'erve  for  more  ignoble  Functions. 

Phil.  Would  it  not  be  unreafonable  to  fur- 
mife,  that  the  Spirits,  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  employ’d  in  the  A£t  of  Thinking, 
fhould  not  be  more  fubtile  than  thofe,  that 
continually  extend  the  feveral  Mufcles  of  our 
Legs  and  Thighs  in  walking? 

Mifom.  If  Matter  could  be  capable  of 
Thought,  there  would  be  great  Occafion 
for  the  Subtilization  of  the  Spirits,  I  con- 
fefs,  to  refine  them  to  fuch  a  pitch ;  but 
fure  you  forget,  that  Thought  is  wholly  in¬ 
corporeal,  and  is  perform’d  by  the  Soul  icfelf. 

Phil.  I  have  afferted  already,  that  the 
Soul  coniifts  in  Thinking,  of  which  Mat¬ 
ter  is  incapable,  and  do  not  fay  the  Spirits 
that  Think,  but  the  Spirits  that  are  em- 


(a)  4  £Iame given  to  a  Powder  or  to  a  Sprit  of  the  greatefi 

Jinexefs, 


ployed 
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ployed  in  the  Aft  of  Thinking :  We  muft 
conlider  the  Soul  as  a  skilful  Artificer,  whilit 
the  Organs  of  the  Body  are  her  Tools  5 
for  as  the  Body  and  its  moll  minute 
Spirits  are  wholly  infignificant,  and  cannot 
perform  that  Operation,  which  we  call 
Thinking,  without  the  Soul,  more  than  the 
Tools  of  an  Artificer  can  do  any  thing 
without  his  Skill,  fo  the  Soul  cannot  exert 
her  felf  without  the  AflMance  of  The  0 r- 
ganick  Body,  more  than  the  Artificer’s  Skill 
can  be  put  in  execution  without  the  Tools. 

Mifom.  How  then  can  the  Soul,  whofe  Ef- 
fence  confills  in  Thinking,  continue  after  fhe 
lhall  be  feparated  from  the  Body? 

Phtl.  This  I  confeis  is  very  myllerious ; 
and  whatever  the  Subtilty  of  fome  acute 
Philofophers  may  pretend  to,  it  is  utterly  in- 
comprehenfible,  that  when  the  Body  is  dead 
Thought  Ihould  remain.  When  we  confi- 
der  the  Organs  of  our  different  Senfes 
through  which  all  our  Knowledge  muft  be 
i  convey  d  to  us,  and  how  absolutely  neceflary 
the  Brain  is,  in  the  Adi  of  Thinking,  to 
fuch  Creatures  as  we  are,  it  muft  be  as  con- 

Itradi&ory  to  human  Reafon,  that  any  Part 
of  Man  Ihould  continue  to  think,  when  his 
Body  is  dead  and  motionlefs ;  as  that  a  Mu- 
fician,  whom  we  fee  and  hear  play  upon  the 
Violin,  Ihould  continue  to  make  the  fame 
Sounds,  when  he  has  no  Inftrument  at  all ; 

and 
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and  I  can  as  eafily  conceive  the  Stars  with¬ 
out  a  Sky,  as  Memory  without  aBrain.  But  as 
it  is  very  immaterial  to  our  Bu (in el's  in  hand* 
what  the  Soul,  abftradt  from  the  Body,  fhall 
be  capable  of  in  that  State,  of  which  we 
know  fo  little,  fo  let  us  at  this  time  confider 
this  incorporeal  Being  no  farther,  than  as  it 
comes  within  our  Reach,  and  being  allied 
with  Matter,  becomes  Part  of  our  Com- 
pofition ;  And  then,  I  fay,  that  whilft  the 
ftridt  Union  that  is  between  the  Body  and 
the  Soul  lafts,  and  they  continue  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  Mixture,  the  latter  cannot  act 
without  the  Affiftance  of  the  firft :  For  tho’ 
our  Thoughts  be  never  fo  elevated  or  meta- 
phyfical,  we  cannot  form  them  without 
Ideas  of  Words,  Things,  or  joint  Notions, 
and  Thinking  only  confifts  in  a  various  Dif- 
pofition  of  Images  received  before.  _ 

*  Mijbm.  Then  you  would  have  this  vari- 
oufly  difpofing  of  the  Images  to  be  the  Work 
of  the  Spirits,  that  adt  under  the  Soul,  as  fo 
many  Labourers  under  fome  great  Architect. 

Phil.  I  would  fo :  And  reflecting  on  what 
is  tranfadted  within  us,  it  feems  to  me  a  ve¬ 
ry  diverting  Scene  to  think,  when  we  ftrive 
to  recolledt  fomething  that  does  not  then  oc¬ 
cur  ;  how  nimbly  thofe  volatil  Meflengers 
of  ours  will  beat  through  all  the  Paths,  and 
hunt  every  Enclofure  of  the  Brain,  in  queft 
of  the  Images  we  want ;  and  when  we  have 

forgot 
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forgot  a  Word  or  Sentence,  which  yet  we 
are  lure  our  Memory,  the  great  Treaiury  of 
Iriiages,  has  once  been  charged  with,  we  may 
almoft  feel,  how  fome  of  the  Spirits  flying 
through  all  the  Mazes  and  Meanders  rom~ 
mage  the  whole  Subfcance  of  that  medullary 
Labyrinth,  whilfi:  others  ferret  through  the 
inmoft  Recedes  of  it  with  fo  much  Eager- 
nefs  and  Labour,  that  the  Difficulty  they 
meet  with  fome  times  makes  us  uneafie, 
and  they  often  bewilder  themfelves  in  their 
Search,  kill  at  laft  they  light  by  chance  on 
the  Image  that  contains  what  they  look’d 
for,  or  elfe  picking  it  up,  as  it  were,  by 
I  Piece-meal  from  the  dark  Caverns  of  Obli- 
1  vion,  reprefent  what  they  can  find  of  it  to  our 
i  Imagination. 

Mijb?n.  I  hope  you’ll  conclude  nothing 
from  this  volatile  ©economy  of  the  Brain, 
j  of  your  own  making  ? 

Phil.  I  don’t  intend  it,  and  only  hinted  at 
the  moft  exquifite  Functions  of  the  Spirits, 

;!  that  the  Nicety  of  the  Performance  and  the 
;  Swifmefs  of  the  Execution  might  convince 
;  you  of  the  tranfcendent  Subtilty  of  thofe 
airy  velocious  Agents,  the  chief  and  imme¬ 
diate  Minifters  of  Thought;  that  officiating 
i  between  the  Soul  and  grofier  Spirits  of  the 
.Senfes  have  always  Accefs  to  her  invisible  felf. 

After  this,  I  fliall  put  you  in  mind  of  two 
things,  which  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  our 

M  {elves. 
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felves,  and  common  Experience,  will  fuffer 
no  body  to  be  ignorant  of.  The  firft  is,  that 
when  we  fee,  or  hear  others  difcourfe  of, 
things  that  are  nafty  and  we  abhor,  the  ve¬ 
ry  thinking  on  them  fhall  give  us  Qualms, 
and  caufe  fome  People  to  vomit,  that  are  ot 
a  delicate  Contexture.  The  fecond  is,  that, 
tho’  we  are  in  perfect  Health,  and  have 
what  we  call  a  very  good  Stomach,  the  re 
ceiving  of  any  furprifmg  News,  that  nearly 
concerns  us,  either  a  very  joyful,  or  an  un¬ 
welcome  Mefiage,  fhall  damp  our  Appetite, 
and  in  an  inftant  take  away  the  craving  De¬ 
fire  we  had  to  eat.  From  thefe  and  the 
other  Obfervations  cited  before,  I  think  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Office  of  the  Stomach  is 
very  much  influenced  by  Thought  it  fell, 
and  confequently  the  Spirits  employed  in 
this  Miniftry  are  of  the  fineft  fort,  which  is 

all  I  was  to  prove.  ‘ 

Mifom.  I  underftand  you  perfectly  well : 

But  this  Miniftry  of  the  Spirits,  and  the 
whole  Foundation  you  build  upon,  is  alto¬ 
gether  hypothetical. 

Phil.  Pardon  me  ;  what  I  build  upon  is 

the  Obfervations,  by  which  I  am  convinced, 

that  there  is  fuch  a  Communication  and 

Agreement,  fuch  an  extraordinary  Confenfus 

between  the  Brain  and  the  Stomach,  wit  - 

out  entring  into  an  Hypothecs ,  what  Inftru- 

ments  this  is  perform’d  by:  Whenever  that 

,  Power 
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•  Power  is  tired  or  exhaufted  by  the  Labour 
of  the  Brain,  the  Stomach  fuffers.  But  as  the 
Animal  Spirits  are  generally  confider’d  as  the 
Inflruments  of  Motion  and  Feeling,  and  At¬ 
tendants  on  the  Nerves,  I  make  ufe  of  this 
-Expreffion  without  pretending  to  determine 
what  is  the  Caufe  of  that  Adtion,  that  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Effedt.  I  have  told  you  all  along, 
that  folving  Phenomena  and  reafoning  from 
an  Hypothecs  was  not  my  Talent:  Therefore, 
whether  there  really  are,  or  are  not  Animal 
Spirits,  fuch  as  are  generally  allowed,  I  make 
ufe  of  the  Name  to  exprefs  the  Inftrumentsof 
i  Motion  and  Senfe ;  or  whether  the  Nerves  per- 
I  form  this  by  any  Motion  undifcoverable  by  us, 

:  or  by  any  juice  or  Steam,  or  Spirit  or  A Ether , 
or  whatever  it  be.  What  I  am  fure  of,  and 
what  (as  I  told  you  before)  I  build  upon  is, 
that  the  Stomach,  the  Appetite  and  Cocodti- 
on  of  it,  is  influenced  in  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  manner  by  that  Part  of  us  which  thinks. 

I  The  Kidnies,  Liver,  Pancreas ,  and  all  the 
Vifcera ,  but  efpecially  the  Spleen  and  Mefen- 
tery,  have  many  Nerves  derived  to  them 
from  the  Brain  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  fenfible, 
that  our  Thoughts  make  the  leaft  Impreffion 
1  upon  any  of  their  Fundtions;  the  Heart  in¬ 
deed  feems  influenced  byThoughts,  when  the 
Soul  is  moved  by  fome  Excefs  of  Paffion, 
yet  this  .never  happens  without  great  Per¬ 
turbation  of  the  Spirits  in  general ;  but  when 

M  2  our 
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our  Mind  is  calm,  and  we  can  think  fedate-  . 
ly  none  of  our  Inwards  are  fo  nice  as  to  be 
affected  in  their  Operations  by  the  fame 
Images  that  influence  the  Soul,  but  only  the 
Stomach  and  the  Organs  of  Generation ;  as 
if  Nature,  by  the  extraordinary  Commerce 
fhe  has  contriv’d  between  the  Soul  and  thofe 
Parts,  would  {hew  us  that  they  are  the  molt 
noble  of  the  whole  Body ;  the  latter  being 
as  highly  neceflary  to  continue  the  Species, 
as  the  firfl:  is  to  preferve  every  individual.  j 

Perfon.  ,  ,  _  kte 

Mifom.  I  doubt  you  confound  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Soul  with  the  Animal  Fundions 
,  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  Brutes : 
The  Organs  of  Generation  not  being  fubjedt 
to  the  Will,  ad  often  in  defpight  of  our  ra¬ 
tional  Soul,  and  the  luftful  Thoughts,  that 
excite  diforderly  Motions  in  them,  are  the 
EfFe&s  of  Concupifcence  and  the  Flelh,  and 

therefore  called  Carnal,  . 

Phil.  If  you  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is 

but  one  Soul,  the  Thoughts  I  fpeak  of, 

which  you  are  pleas’d  to  call  Carnal,  mult  ox 

neceflity  belong  to  that  one,  notwithftand- 

ing  all  its  Rationality  ;  becaufe,  as  we  faid. 

before,  Matter  cannot  think;  but  if  you 

Rate  a  Plurality  of  Souls,  the  word  of  ’em 

will  ferve  my  purpofe ;  and  let  thofe  Thoughts 

§ the  Adi  or  theF  Effedl  of  the  Animal,  Sen- 

fitive,  or  what  Soul  you  pleafe,  we  mall 

never 
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never  differ  about  it :  For  thus  much  I  know, 
that  of  all  the  Operations  perform’d  within 
us,  the  molt  elevated  and  refined  is  Thinking: 
From  whence  I  conclude,  Firft,  That  thole 
Parts  that  are  influenced  by  mere  thinking  , 
are  without  doubt  the  nicelt.  And,  Second¬ 
ly,  That  the  Spirits  that  are  the  Internuncii , 
between  the  immaterial  Thinking  Subllance, 
and  thofe  Parts,  are  none  of  the  coarfelt,  and 
this  is  all  I  lhall  fay  upon  the  Matter;  for  I 
have  no  mind  to  engage  in  any  Difputes 
about  the  Soul. 

Mifom.  From  what  you  have  faid  I  am 
very  well  fatisfied,  that  the  Volatilization, 
and  greatefi:  Efficacy  of  the  Stomachick 
Ferment  depends  upon  the  Animal  Spirits, 
and  am  likewife  convinced,  that  continual 
thinking  fpends  abundance  of  thofe  Spirits, 
and  confequently  is  apt  to  rob  the  Ferment 
of  its  Due ;  but  I  cannot  fee  why  you  ihould 
take  fuch  extraordinary  pains  to  prove,  that 
the  Spirits  employed  in  thofe  Offices  are  of 
greater  Subtilty  than  others.  I  cannot  appre¬ 
hend,  what  Benefit  your  Affertion  is  to  re- 
ceive  from  what  you  lay  fo  great  a  Strefs 
upon  ;  I’ll  readily  allow  that  the  Deficiency, 
of  the  Animal  Spirits  may  very  reafonably 
caufe  Crudities,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  fome  of  the  Spirits  conlHtli- 
ting  the  Ferment,  which  feems  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  mere  thinking,  Ihould  be  of  the 

M  3  finer 
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finer  Sort;  but  why  will  you  infill  fo  much 

upon  this  latter  ?  . 

‘ Phil.  Becaufe  the  wafting  of  the  coarfer 

Spirits  does  not  produce  the  fame,  but  quite 
contrary  Effeds :  Exercife,  which  without 
doubt  makes  a  great  Confumption  in  the 
Animal  Spirits,  not  only  creates  Appetite 
and  helps  Digeftion,  but  likewife  removes 
Obftrudions,  invigorates  the  Blood,  and 
ftrengthens  the  whole  Body.  Daily  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that  none  are  more  healthy, 
cateris  paribus,  than  your  labouring  People 
that  come  home  weary  every  Night,  and 
confequently  have  much  exhaufted  their  Spi¬ 
rits.  From  this  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  the  coarfer  Spirits,  when  once  they  are 
feparated  from  the  Blood,  by  remaining  in 
the  Body  contrail  a  Sournefs,  or  fome  other 
ill  Quality,  which  I  don’t  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  for  which  reafon  Exercife  is  fo  necef- 
fary  to  all  People  that  ufe  a  plentiful  and 
nutritious  Diet,  that  by  the  mufculary  Mo¬ 
tions,  the  Spirits,  which  from  their  Blood 
are  feparated  in  great  abundance,  may  be 
ftiook  off  and  eliminated  before  they  can 

prove  prejudicial.  T  .  *•  , 

The  Reafon  then  why  I  infift  upon  the 

Difference  in  the  Degrees  of  Spirits,  which 

naturally  flows  from  their  being  made  by 

Separation,  is  very  manifeft  from  the  Cure 

as  well  as  Caufe.  of  Hyftenck  and  Hypo- 

chondnack 
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chondriack  Difeafes:  For  if  the  Spirits  were 
of  equal  Subtilty  would  it  not  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  firft  to  accufe  the  Deficiency  of  em, 
and  immediately  after  prefer  ibe  Exercife, 
which  it  is  palpable  will  exhauil  them  more? 
and  yet  that  every  Body  blames  the  DefeCt 
of  Spirits,  and  likewife  orders  Exercife  in 
thefe  Diftempers,  is  not  to  be  contradicted. 

Mifom.  What  you  fay  is  certainly  the 
greateft  Error  that  ever  was  broach  d  in 
Phyfick.  (a)  T oto  ceelo  err  as.  Exercife  ne¬ 
ver  was  recommended,  becaufe  it  fhould 
i  confume  or  diffipate  the  Spirits,  but  becaufe 
the  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  is  known  to  con- 
!  tribute  much  to  the  Volatilization  of  the 
Blood,  and  its  being  thick  and  torpid  hinders 
i  the  Separation  of  the  Spirits,  that  are  lock  d 
{  up  in  its  Mafs,  and,  as  it  were,  imprifon’d 
by  its  Vifcidity.  Great  Epicures  generally 
take  care  to  have  a  Vent  for  their  Spirits, 
i  tho’  otherwife  they  ftir  but  little,  and  yet 
ij  they  are  often  fill’d  with  grofs  Humours, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  but  to  the  Want 
of  fuch  Exercife  and  mufculary  Motion,  as  by 
agitating  the  Blood,  would  promoie  all  the 
neceffary  Separations  that  fhould  be  maae 
from  its  Mafs. 

Phil  I  do  not  deny,  jhat  Exercife  and 
mufculary  Motion  are  alii  fling  to  the  V olati- 


(a)  A  Proverb  ufed  when  voe  think  Men  to  be  entirely  In 
the  Wrong. 
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-lization  of  the  Blood,  but  this  does  not  hin¬ 
der  their  confuming  abundance  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits.  As  to  the  Spirits  being  {hut  up 
by  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood,  I  know  it  is 
the  Opinion  of  a  great  many  modern  Phy- 
ficians ;  but  it  is  an  extravagant  Suppofition, 
very  inconfiftent  with  the  Volatility  mat 
mufi:  of  neceffity  belong  even  to  the  gioffeft 
of  thofe  Particles,  that  can  come  under  the 
Denomination  of  Spirits.  But  I  hate  to  rea- 
fon  after  this  wandring  manner,  wheie  Na¬ 
ture  cannot  be  my  Guide :  Our  {hallow  Un¬ 
derhandings  will  never  penetrate  into  the 
Structure  of  Parts  of  that  amazing  as  well  as 
myfterious  Compofition,  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ; 
and  therefore  let  us  not  launch .  out  into 
any  further  Difputes  about  that  incompre- 
henfible  Mixture,  or  a here  any  more  of  it, 
than  what  Obfervation  will  allow  us. 

Mifom.  Good  Pbilopirio ,  no  Evafions,  by 
way  of  Cant  i  If  you  can  deftroy  that  Sup- 
pofition,  do,  otherwife  don  t  fpeak  againft  it. 

Phil.  If  you  would  have  me  {hew  you 
the  Faifity  of  it,  I  mu-ft  firft  ask  you.  Whe¬ 
ther  you  don’t  think  tiiat  there  are  more  nu¬ 
tritious  Particles,  and  confequently  Spirits, 
in  the  tender  Flefh  of  Animals,  than  in  your 
(a)  fruBus  horarii ,  or  Roots,  Cole  worts, 


(a)  Trusts  that  don't  keep,  as  Cherries,  Currants,  Mulber¬ 
ries,  5c  ce  _ 

*  Hue. 
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Butter-milk,  and  even  Bread  it  felf  ?  If  fo,  I 
leave  all  the  World  to  judge,  whether  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  Aliments  confift- 
ing  of  volatile,  fupple,  balfamick  Particles, 
that  are  eafily  divided,  fhould  fill  the  Blood 
with  more  grofs  Humours,  than  fuch  as  are 
made  up  of  terreftrious,  crude  and  ftubborn 
Parts;  or  that  the  Blood  compos'd  of  the 
firft  fhould  more  imprifon  the  Spirits,  than 
that  which  is  made  of  the  latter.  Befides, 
that  great  Part  of  the  Spirits  is  made  before 
the  Chyle  enters  into  the  Blood,  not  only  af¬ 
ter  it  has  paft  the  Glandules  of  the  Inteftines, 
and  is  in  the  ladteal  Veflels  of  the  Mefentery, 
but  before  it  comes  out  of  the  Stomach. 

Mifom.  I  believe  you’ll  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  Affertion. 

Phil.  Nothing  is  more  eafie  :  When  a  la¬ 
bouring  Man  that  has  work’d  hard  is  difpi- 
rited,  and  almoft  faint  for  want  of  Food, 
How  foon  is  he  cured  by  eating,  before  the 
Concodtion  in  the  Stomach  can  be  faid  to 
begin  !  What  is  it,  that  fo  immediately  re- 
ftores  and  comforts  him,  but  the  Spirits, 
that  are  fcparated  all  along  from  the  Ali¬ 
ments,  not  only  before  they  are  digefted,  but 
before  they  are  fwallow’d  down,  and  refrefh. 
him  in  the  very  Adt  of  Maflication  ? 

Mijom.  That  thefe  Steams  nouriffi,  and 
refrefh  us,  is  demonflrable ;  but  I  don’t  think, 
that  becaufe  they  fly  up  to  the  Brain, 
.  '  they 
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they  are  prefently  to  be  call’d  Animal 
Spirits. 

Thil.  With  the  fame  Right  as  the  Chyle  is 
call’d  Blood  as  foon  as  it  is  mix’d  with  its 
Mafs  ;  tho’  before  either  of  them  are  per¬ 
fected,  there  is  more  required  than  moft 
People  imagine.  It  is  a  very  pitiful  Notion 
which  the  generality  of  Philofophers  and  Phy- 
ficians  have  of  the  Animal  Spirits;  as  if  they 
were  only  fome  diftinCt,  uniform,  fmall  glo- 
bulous  Particles,  that  without  Coherence  or 
Dependance  upon  one  another  move  toge¬ 
ther  in  Company;  when  it  is  almoft  vifible 
to  the  Eye  of  Reafon,  that  what  we  caU  the 
Animal  Spirits  is  a  Compofition  of  various 
Parts,  that  has  a  Tone,  Crafis,  and  due  Con- 
fiftency  belonging  to  it,  no  lefs  than  the 
Blood.  When  I  have  reflected  on  thefe  things, 
and  how  much  there  might  be  faid  of  them, 
that  is  yet  untouch’d,  I  have  often  wonder  d, 
that  the  great  Lovers  of  Suppofltion,  in  this 
our  reafon ing  Age,  have  not  from  the  Exu¬ 
berancy  of  their  Fancies  given  us  whole  Sy- 
ftems  and  Hypothefes  of  the  Mixture  of  Parts, 
that  the  Set  or  Mafs  of  Animal  Spirits  muft 
of  neceflity  confift  of ;  which  might  have 
been  lefs  ridiculous  than  the  Pretence  of  me¬ 
chanically  explaining  their  Motions. 

Mifom.  Then  don’t  you  think  all  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Body  to  be  mechanical  ? 

?hib 
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Phil.  Yes;  and  not  only  fo,  but  I  believe 
the  fame  of  all  the  Works  of  Nature.  I 
believe  Men  may  give  Reafons  for  the  Stru¬ 
cture  of  animal  Bodies,  and  fpeak  mechani¬ 
cally  of  the  Shape  as  well  as  Motions  of  the 
Mufcles,  and  their  Antagonifts,  and  of  a 
great  many  other  things  that  fall  under  our 
Senfes;  but  I  believe  likewife,  that  when  we 
are  fo  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Figure  and  Mag¬ 
nitude  of  Parts,  and  as  unacquainted  with  the 
Veffels  that  contain  them,  as  we  are  of,  and 
with,  the  Spirits  and  the  Brain,  it  is  impoflible 
to  enter  into  the  Mechanifm  of  them,  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  to  determine  their  Motions  to  an  An~ 
gle  of  Incidence ;  more  efpecially,  when  we 
know  them  to  be  fo  minute  and  volatile,  that 
to  fome  of  them  our  very  Bones  are  pervi¬ 
ous.  There  are  no  doubt  certain  Rules  in 
Nature  why  a  Horfe  comes  to  his  full  Growth 
always  in  fix  Years,  and  a  Man  hardly  in  one 
and  twenty.  If  we  could  undrefs  Nature, 
and  penetrate  into  the  firft  Elements  of  her, 
we  might  perhaps  give  Reafons  for  thofe 
things,  but  before  we  can  do  that  I  fhall  al¬ 
ways  laugh  at  the  Ignorance  and  Vanity  of 
thofe  that  pretend  to  it. 

Mifom.  What  you  fay,  or  at  leaft  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  it,  I  have  read  in  Sydenham :  Yet 
it  is  the  general  Opinion,  and  I  have  heard  it 

from  Gentlemen  of  your  own  Profefhon, 

that 
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that  without  fome  Knowledge  in  Algebra 
and  Geometry  it  is  impoffible  a  Man  fhould 
be  a  tolerable  Phyfician.  I  beg  your  Pardon 
for  faying  fo  much,  without  knowing  whe% 
ther  you  underftand  the  Mathematicks  or 
not,  tho’  I  don’t  queftion  but  you  do. 

Phil .  Indeed,  Mifomedon ,  I  do  not.  When 
I  was  very  young  I  had  a  Mafter  in  Euclid , 
who  made  me  run  through  the  firft  fix  Books 
of  his  Elements  in  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  a 
Year:  But  this  Study  feeming  to  me  at  that 
time  a  very  dry  Bufinefs,  I  gave  little  heed  to 
what  I  was  about  3  and  not  having  apply ’d  my 
felf  to  it  fince,  I  don’t  remember  much  more  of 
thofe  fix  Books  than  if  I  had  never  feen  them. 

Mifom .  You  know  the  Proverb,  (a)  Ars 
non  habet  inimicum  nifi  ignorant em . 

Phil .  The  great  Benefits  and  extraordina¬ 
ry  Services,  which  the  Civil  Society  and 
Mankind  have  on  innumerable  Accounts  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  the  Science  we  fpeak  of,  are  fo 
manifeft  and  fo  glaringly  confpicuous,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  live  in  a  flouriffiing  Na¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  it :  Therefore  I  am 
fo  far  from  being  an  Enemy  to  it,  that  I 
think  the  Mathematicks  to  be  the  moil  noble 
and  mod  ufeful  Study,  Men  of  Parts  can 
apply  themfeives  to  and  that  in  worldly 

(a)  Arts  have  no  Enemies  but  thofe  that  are  ignorant  of 
them . 

*  i  ^  Affairs 
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Affairs  there  is  no  Exercife  of  the  Mind, 
which  Perfons  of  the  brighteft  Genius  or 
the  higheft  Quality  can  more  worthily  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in.  But  as  to  the  Practice  of 
Phyfick,  I  mean  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  there 
is  no  Part  of  the  Mathematicks  that  can  be 
a  greater  Help,  or  give  more  Light  in  the 
Myfteries  of  it,  than  it  can  in  thofe  of  re¬ 
veal’d  Religion. 

Mifom .  Formerly  I  own  Mathematicks 
were  look’d  upon  as  foreign  to  your  Pro- 
feffion,  but  the  many  Difcoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  by  the 
help  of  that  Science,  within  thefe  hundred 
Years,  have  made  the  World  wifer  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  Phyfician  now,  that  does  not 
feem  to  underftand  Geometry.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  Mathematicks  are  recommended  to 
all  young  Students  in  Phyfick,  as  a  neceffary 
Qualification  to  their  Bufmefs.  Is  it  credible, 
that  Men  of  Senfe  and  Learning,  eminent 
Phyficians  themfelves,  fhould  put  their  own 
Children  to  fuch  an  Expence  of  Time  as  well 
as  Money,  as  a  midling  Proficiency  in  the 
Mathematicks  requires,  if  they  could  be  of  no 
Service  to  them,  efpecially  in  a  Profeffion, 
where  there  is  fo  much  work  befides,  and 
which  to  perfect  them  in  the  Age  of  the  old- 
eft  Man  living  is  not  fufficient  ? 

Phil.  I  don’t  fay  that  Mathematicks  can 
be  of  no  Service  to  Phyficians  or  Divines, 

but 
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but  that  they  can  be  of  no  Ufe  to  them,  to 
give  them  any  Infight  into  the  Myfteries  of 
their  Callings.  The  grand  End  for  which 
all  young  People  are  brought  up  to  a  Pro- 
feffion,  whether  it  be  Law,  Phyfick  or  Divi¬ 
nity,  is  a  good  Livelyhood:  Therefore  every 
thing  is  recommended  to  them,  that  is 
thought  moll  proper  to  help  them  to  Em¬ 
ployment,  thefooner  the  better,  or  can  be  any 
ways  fubfervient  to  raife  their  Reputation 
and  promote  their  Intereft  in  the  World. 
As  Mathematicks  require  the  greateft  Atten¬ 
tion,  and  no  confiderable  Progrefs  can  be 
made  in  them  in  a  fhort  Time,  few  Peo¬ 
ple  before  the  laft  Century  troubled  their 
Heads  about  them,  but  mere  Philofophers 
and  fuch  as  made  the  Study  of  them  their 
chief  Bufinefs ;  I  fay  before  the  laft  Century, 
fince  the  Beginning  of  which,  greater  En¬ 
couragement  has  been  given  to  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  of  all  forts  than  they  had  received  for 
feveral  Ages  before.  It  was  then,  that  many 
People  of  other  Profeffions,  Gentlemen  of 
Eftates,  and  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality,  began 
to  apply  themfelves  to  this  Science  for  Di- 
verfion  \  and  ever  fince  the  Is  umber  of 
Mathematicians  has  very  much  encreas’d 
throughout  Europe.  ^ 

Mifom.  Many  things  have  concurr’d  that 
have  all  contributed  to  the  high  Efteem, 

which  the  prefent  Age  fo  juftly  pays  to  the 

Mathe- 
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Mathematicks.  From  our  Philofophical 
TranfaBions  it  has  plainly  appear’d  on  ma¬ 
ny  Occafions,  that  the  Powers  of  Nature 
could  not  be  underftood,  or  duely  enquir’d 
into,  without  the  Help  of  Mathematicks. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  that  great  Ornament  of 
his  Age  and  Country,  has  now  many  Fears 
been  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  :  His 
Philofophy  has  met  with  almoft  an  univer- 
fal  Applaufe  :  His  Difcoveries  concerning 
Light  and  Colours  have  aftonifh’d  the 
World.  FI  is  Principia ,  which  the  whole  is 
built  upon,  are  altogether  mathematical, 

;  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  underftood 
'  without  a  confiderable  Knowledge  in  AU 
1  gebra  and  Geometry,  nor  made  intelligible 
i  to  thofe  that  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
:j  them.  That  thofe  things,  and  the  Emu- 
I  lation  of  other  Nations,  have  all  been  ac- 
;  ceffary  to  make  Mathematicks  highly  va- 
||  lued,  is  certain ;  but  what  would  you  infer 
I  from  the  Encreafe  you  mention’d  in  the 
Number  of  Mathematicians  ? 
i  Phil.  Nothing,  but  that  the  Study  of  this 
I  Science  is  become  fafhionable,  and  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  it  look’d  upon  as  a  necefiary  Quali¬ 
fication  that  Men  of  Letters  ought  to  be 
:  poffefs’d  of,  whatever  Profeflion  the]/  are  of. 
Some  of  the  politeft  People  value  themfelves 
upon  being  Philomaths ;  and  there  are  Ladies, 
who,  by  the  Teftimony  of  known  and  able 

Mathe- 
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Mathematicians,  are  very  expert  in  Algebra 
and  Sir  Ifaac’s  Fluxions.  When  once  any 
Part  of  Knowledge  comes  to  be  in  fuch 
Vogue,  and  cultivated  as  well  as  approved 
of  by  the  Beau  Monde,  the  Want  of  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Defed  in  a  Man,  that  has  been 
brought  up  at  the  Univerfity.  The  Reafon 
therefore,  why  the  Mathematicks  are  fo 
highly  recommended  to  all  young  Students 
in  general,  is  not  fo  much  the  Utility  they 
are  of  in  their  Studies,  and  to  underftandthe 
Bufinefs  they  are  to  follow,  as  that  they  are 
a  modifh  Science,  the  Knowledge  of  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  fine  Accomphfhment : 
Whereas  to  be  ignorant  of  it  is  a  Blemifli, 
and  look’d  upon  as  a  Defeft  in  Education, 
that  will  hurt  a  Man’s  Character  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Publick.  No  Father,  or  any  bo¬ 
dy  elfe,  that  has  young  People  under  his 
Care,  would  fuffer  them  to  begin  the  Worid 
under  fuch  a  Difadvantage.  The  firft  Step 
to  gain  Favour  of  the  Publick  is  to  render 
our  felves  acceptable  to  it;  and  no  Point  is 
to  be  gain’d  among  any  Set  of  People,  if  we 
will  not,,  in  fome  meafure  at  leaft,  comply 
with  their  Notions,  as  well  as  their  Man- 

ners.  ,  .  _  r 

I  have  known  a  Presbyterian  rarion,  a 

Man  of  Learning  and  goodSenfe,  but  of  mean 

Parents  and  Education,  go  to  aDancing-ma- 

fter,  after  he  was  turn’d  of  forty.  One  Day  1 

happen  d. 
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happen’d  againfl:  my  Will  to  for  prize  him* 
as  he  was  taking  a  Teflon.  I  was  forry  for 
the  Accident,  begg’d  Pardon,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  withdrew :  The  next  Day  this  Man 
made  me  a  Vifit ;  and  fome  Chit-chat  of 
things  indifferent  having  pafs’d  between  us, 
he  told  me,  "That  to  judge  fuperficially  and 
from  outward  Appearance  of  what  I  had feen 
the  Day  before ,  I  had  fufficient  Reafon  to 
think  him  to  be  an  egregious  Coxcomb:  But 
fray  Sir ,  faid  he,  hear  me  a  moment  \  and 
then  went  on  thus.  Hitherto  I  have  had  a 
I  great  Contempt  for  Compliments,  Ceremonies 
!  and  Cringes  of  all  forts ;  paid  fmall  regard 
'  to  Modes  and  outward  Shew ;  and  always 
'■  thought ,  that  if  a  Man  took  care  of  what  he 
i  did  and  what  he  faid ,  it  was  no  great  mat - 
1  ter  what  Attitude  or  Situation  he  chcje  to 
i  fund  in ,  or  which  way  he  turn'd  his  Feet  in 
;  walking  :  But  I find ,  perhaps  a  little  too  late , 
that  I  have  been  in  the  wrong  5  the  World 
thinks  otherwifie ,  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
now ,  that  where  graceful  Motion  and  a  gen¬ 
teel  Behaviour  pafs  for  Virtues ,  an  aukward 
Mien  and  uncouth  Fofiures  will  ever  be  look'd 
upon  as  Vices.  What  I  have  defir  d  Mr .  E — x 
to  teach  me ,  is  the  fafhionable  Ufe  op  my  Legs 
and  Arms ,  to  make  a  tolerable  Bow ,  and  to 
come  in  and  go  out  of  a  Room  as  other  People 
'  do .  As  for  the  reft ,  /  can  a  fare  you,  I  have  no 
mind  to  learn  to  dance ,  any  more  than  I  have 

N  'to 
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to  learn  to  fly.  Having  faid  this,  he  rofe  from 
his  Seat,  and  took  his  Leave  in  thefe  Words  : 
Ton  are  a  Man ,  Sir,  whoj’e  Efleem  I  value,  or 
elj'e  I  would  not  have  given  either  you  or  my 
felf  this  T rouble.  Now  think  of  me  as  you  pleafe. 

J  am  your  very  humble  Servant. 

Mijbm.  Your  Story  is  very  diverting,  and 
the  Application  as  eafie.  You  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  the  Benefit  which  Phyficians  ex¬ 
pert  from  learning  the  Mathematicks  is  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Publick ;  and 
that  they  hope  from  it  to  be  fooner  trailed 
with  fick  People,  than  they  would  be,  if  it 
was  known  that  they  had  never  apply  d 
themfelves  to  that  Science. 

Phil.  The  Reputation  of  a  Man’s  being  a 
good  Mathematician,  is  certainly  a  Feather 
in  his  Cap,  and  there  is  nothing  befides  that 
is  fo  effectual,  or  a  more  proper  Means  to 
bring  him  early  into  Bufinefs  in  any  Profef- 
fion,  but  more  efpecially  in  that  of  Phy- 

fick. 

Mifom.  Yet  you  think  it  of  no  Ufe  to  them 
in  their  Studies,  and  that  they  can  have  no 
'  A  Alliance  from  the  Mathematicks  in  any 
Part  of  Medicine  ? 

Phil.  I  delire  a  little  more  Exadtnefs, 
with  your  Leave,  when  you  repeat  my  Sen¬ 
timents.  I  have  not  fpoke  in  that  general 
manner:  The  Branch  of  Phyfick  in  which 
I  have  afferted  the  Study  of  Mathematicks 
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to  be  of  no  Ufe,  was  the  Practice  it  felf, 
the  Cure  of  Difeafes.  But  to  fpeak  mecha¬ 
nically  of  the  Structure  of  Animals  or  the 
Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  and  to  calculate  the 
Weight  that  is  equivalent  to  the  Force  they 
exert,  are  Tasks  that  require  mathematical 
Knowledge.  All  Fluids  like  wife  are  fubjedt 
to  the  Laws  of  Hydroftaticks.  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  there  is  in  the  Streams  and  Velocity 
of  the  Blood  depending  on  the  different 
Courfes  it  fleers,  and  the  different  Capacity 
of  the  Veffels  that  contain  it  5  the  arterial 
Blood  running  through  Canals  that  are  large 
at  the  Beginning,  and  are  always  growing 
lefs  and  lefs;  the  Venal,  on  the  contrary,, 
running  from  very  fmall  Veffels  into  large 
ones  that  are  continually  widening;  All  thefe 
and  many  other  Curiofities  occurring  in  the 
animal  Oeconomy,  are  demonftrable  by  the 
Help  of  Mathematicks,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plain'd  or  exactly  known  without  therm 
Befides,  there  is  nothing  that  falls  un¬ 
der  the  Senfes,  of  which  the  Quantity,  Fi¬ 
gure,  Number  or  Magnitude  can  be  known* 
that  Enquiries  may  not  be  made  into,  and 
Conclufions  drawn  from,  not  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  without  mathematical  Knowledge.  I  have 
often  been  vex’d  at  the  Want  of  it  in  my 
felf,  and  am  well  affur’d  that  I  have  loft 
abundance  of  Pleafure,  which  I  fhould  have 
enjoyed,  if  I  had  been  well  verfed  in  that 

N  2  Science* 
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Science.  I  can  likewife  eafily  conceive,  why 
the  Study  of  it  to  thofe,  who  once  have  a 
Notion  of,  and  take  pains  about,  it,  muft  be 
fo  diverting  and  bewitching  as  it  adually  is 

to  many.  . 

MiJorn.  Flow  can  a  Man  conceive  that, 

who  underftands  nothing  of  it  ? 

Phil.  Becaufe  I  know  the  End  attain’d  by 
it,  the  Refult  of  it,  which  is  always  Truth. 
Li  Dutch  it  is  call’d  Wukonft,  which  figni- 
fies  the  Sure  Art,  or,  the  Art  of  Certainty. 
There  is  nothing  fo  amiable,  or  fo  generally 
beloved  as  Truth,  whether  Men  be  good  or 
bad  ;  and  no  body  would  ever  tell  a  Lye,  if 
he  was  fure,  or  but  imagin  d,  tnat  what  ne 
aims  at,  and  can  expe£t  from  it,  would 
be  equally  obtain’d  by  fpeaking  Tiuth. 
Whoever  underftands  our  Nature  muft  be 
able  to  conceive,  why  nothing  thomd  be 
more  charming  to  human  Creatures  man 
fearching  after  Truth,  where  the  .  Reward 
is  Infallibility  and  an  Affurance  of  being  m 
the  Right.  Every  Queftion  a  Man  learns  to 
folve  in  Algebra ,  every  Problem^he  finds  out 
in  Geometry  and  becomes  Matter  of  by 
Skill  and  Labour,  Self-love  bids  him  value 
beyond  any  thing  of  an  Inheritance  ;  and  he 
looks  upon  his  Knowledge  as  a  Poffeffion 
of  his  own  acquiring,  the  Product  oi  his  In- 
duftry,  and  an  unperifhable  .Freamre,  wnich 

nobody  can  rob  him  of.  It  is  this  Ceitainty 
J  like- 
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likewife  of  the  Mathematicks,  or  at  leaft 
the  Reputation  of  it,  that  makes  the  Science 
fo  highly  efteem’d  even  by  thofe  that  know 
nothing  of  it ;  efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  an  Art,  that  feems  to  ftand  very 
much  in  need  of  it.  Every  Man  of  Huma¬ 
nity,  every  Lover  of  his  Kind  mu  ft  be  over¬ 
joyed  and  extremely  delighted,  when  he 
hears  that  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  may  be 
built  on  mathematical  Principles  ;  that 
what  has  only  been  conjectural  is  now  made 
capable  of  Demonftration  ;  and  that  now 
Phyficians  may  be  fure  of  removing  many 
Pains  and  Difeafes,  the  Cure  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  precarious  and  uncertain. 

Mifom.  I  have  made  ufe  of  Phyficians 
my  felf,  that  underftood,  or  at  leaft  were 
thought  to  underftand,  the  Mathematicks, 
but  I  found  them  no  more  infallible  than 
other  People  :  So  far  I  own  I  muft  fide  with 
you.  But  the  Scheme  of  bringing  Mathe¬ 
maticks  into  the  Art  of  Medicine  is  not  of 
many  Years  ftanding  yet.  The  Newtonian 
Philofophy,  which  I  believe  has  in  a  great 
meafure  been  the  Occafion  of  the  Attempt, 
was  not  made  publick  before  the  latter  End 
of  the  laft  Century  :  And  confidering  the 
vaft  Extent  the  Art  of  Phyfick  is  of,  both 
as  to  Difeafes  incident  to  human  Bodies, 
and  the  Medicines  that  are  made  ufe  of, 
great  length  of  time  muft  be  required  be- 

N  3  fore 
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fore  an  intire  Syftem  can  be  form’d,  that 
fhall  be  applicable  to  all  Cafes,  and  by  the 
Help  of  which,  Men  fhall  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  Phenomena  that  may  occur,  and 
folve  all  the  Difficulties  and  Objections  that 

may  be  made. 

Phil.  A  Man  of  Wit  and  good  Parts,  that 
has  a  little  fmatt ’ring  of  the  Newtonian  Phi¬ 
lo  ion  by,  is  feldorn  at  a  Lofs  now,  to  folve  al- 
rnoft  any  ‘Phcenomena.  To  talk  of  thofe 
things  plaufibly,  is  the  eafieft  thing  in  the 
World  ;  but  to  foretell  all  that  fhall  happen 
in  an  acute  Fever,  is  another  matter. 

Mifom.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  Day, 
(a)Operi  incipienti  favendum.  IftheMathe- 
maticks  have  already  been  brought  with 
ejuocefs  into  a  coniiderabie  Part  of  the  T7he 
ory  of  Phyfick,  as  you  feem  to  own  your- 
felf,  why  may  not  the  fame  Science  and  the 
fjfe  of  it,  as  Men  go  on  in  their  Enquiries, 
and  human  Knowledge  encreafes,  be  carried 
on  further,  and  in  trad  of  Time  he  made 
ferviceable  in  the  practical  Part  of  Phyiick, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fourfcore  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  Years  hence  the  Cure  of  many  Difeafes 
fhall,  by  the  Help  of  it,  be  render’d,  if  not 
fure  and  infallible,  at  lead  lefs  difficult  and 
perplex’d  than  it  is  now  ? 


(a)  We  ought  to  be  favourable  in.  the  Beginning  of  a 
ty'prk.  A  Proverb* 

Pm 
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Phil.  The  Reafon,  why  it  is  impoffible, 
that  this  (hould  ever  come  to  pafs,  I  had 
hinted  to  you  already,  when  you  told  me, 
that  what  I  faid  you  had  read  in  Sydenham. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  Figure  and 
Magnitude  of  innumerable  Particles  that 
the  Caufes  of  things  are  made  of.  The  Ma- 
thematicks  are  built  upon  a  folid  Founda¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  a  Science  of  Truth  and  Cer¬ 
tainty,  that  does  not  teach  Men  to  reafon 
from  Doubts  or  Conjectures  ;  and  where 
there  are  not  certain  Data  to  go  upon, 
fomething  that  is  either  known  or  taken 
for  granted,  we  can  receive  no  greater  Affi- 
ftance  for  the  Advancement  of  Know¬ 
ledge  from  Mathematicks,  than  to  remove 
this  Houfe  we  could  from  Poetry  or  Mu- 
fick.  What  Phyficians  are  chiefly  defective 
in,  and  what  they  want  to  know,  is  the  true 
Caufe  or  Caufes  of  every  Difeafe  they  meet 
with,  and  the  real  Virtues  of  every  Medicine 
in  the  materia  me  die  a :  Now  how  can  Ma¬ 
thematicks  direCt  us  in  or  encreafe  our 
Knowledge  of  the  Fluids  of  our  Bodies  that 
harbour  the  Difeafes,  or  the  Simples  that 
are  made  ufe  of;  whilft  we  are  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  firft  conftituent  Parts,  of  which 
Nature  has  form’d thofe  Fluids  and  Simples; 
and  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  being  able  to  af¬ 
firm  any  thing  concerning  their  Shapes  or 
Bulks  ? 

N  4,  Mifom . 
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Mi  font.  I  own  what  you  fay  is  plaufible, 
and  feems  to  be  very  rational ;  but  there  is 
no  reafoning  againft  Fadts.  All  purging  and 
vomiting  are  brought  now  to  a  Certainty  by 
that  Science.  You  have  doubtlefs  feen  the 
Table  that  a  few  Years  ago  was  publiftfd  in 
the  Philofopkical  Tranfaffiims  (a),  in  which 
the  Names  of  all  the  Purgative  and  Erne- 
tick  Medicines  are  fet  down,  and  by  ma¬ 
thematical  Rules  adjufted  to  every  Confti- 
tution  in  all  Ages.  This  muft  be  a  great 
Help  in  Phyfick. 

Phil .  (h)  Coriaceum  auxilium :  Whoever 
trails  to  it  in  his  Practice  will  find  it  a  very 
poor  one. 

Mifom.  The  Author  (hews,  that  the  Dofes 
of  the  Medicines  are  to  be  as  the  Squares  of 
the  Conftitutions. 

Phil  I  believe  it  is  as  eafy  to  find  out 
the  Squares  of  a  Man’s  Goodnefs  or  Gene- 
rofity,  or  elfe  of  his  Wickednefs  or  his  Ava¬ 
rice,  as  it  is  to  find  out  the  Square  of  his 
Conftitution.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Re¬ 
lick,  which,  among  other  great  Curiofities, 
it  is  faid,  is  fomewhere  (I  forgot  the  Place) 
preferv’d  in  a  Phial.  It  is  one  of  the  ( c)Hah's , 
which  Jofeph  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Husband 
made,  whilft  he  was  cleaving  of  Wood. 

(a)  Phil.  Tranf.  N*.  302  314.  (b)  A  Proverb, for  amean. 
unprofitable  Help,  (c)  The  Sound,  which  at  every  Stroke  forne  la¬ 
bouring  Men,  epeciaUy  Pav  tours,  make  inferring  out  their  Breath. 

Mifom. 
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Mifom .  A  great  Curiofity  indeed!  But  how 
come  you  to  ridicule  what  you  have  own’d 
your  felf  not  to  underftand  ? 

Phil.  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will  ridicule 
the  Mathematicks :  I  thought  I  had  given 
you  Affurances  enough  of  this;  but  what  I 
think  deferves  to  be  laugh’d  at,  is  their  being 
haul’d  and  pull’d  in  by  Head  and  Ears,  where 
there  is  no  Room  for  them,  [a)  Non  funt 
hujus  loci .  Whoever  knows  that  all  purging 
and  emetick  Medicines  do  not  agree  with  all 
People,  tho’  of  the  fame  Ages  and  in  all  other 
refpefts  feemingly  of  the  fame  Conftitu- 
tion;  and  that  often  the  fame  Dofes  will 
have  very  different  Effe£ts  on  the  fame  Per- 
fons,  in  lefs  than  a  Month’s  time  :  Whoever, 
I  fay,  knows  thefe  things,  and  the  great  Cau¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  be  ufed  in  purging  fome 
People,  will  be  convinced,  that  all  Schemes 
and  Contrivances,  to  bring  this  Affair  to 
Certainty,  mull  be  vain  and  fruitlefs.  There 
is  no  one  Science  fo  ferviceable  to  the  civil 
Society  as  the  Mathemathicks,  on  a  thoufand 
Accounts :  I  have  allowed  all  this  before : 
But  in  the  practical  Part  of  Phyfick  they 
are  no  more  ufeful  than  (as  the  Proverb 
fays)  {b)  In  Tragcedia  Comici.  When  a  Man 
lets  out  wrong,  the  more  I  am  fatisfy’d  that 


(a)  They  don't  belong  to  this  Place. 

Tragedy. 


(b)  Comedians  in  a 


lie 
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he  goes  on  ftrait,  the  furer  I  am  that  he  is 
out  of  his  Way.  But  let  us  examine  once 
the  Data  this  Author  fets  out  with,  and 
we  fhall  find,  that  the  things  he  takes  for 
granted,  and  which  he  builds  his  whole 
Scheme  upon,  are  neither  demonftrable,  nor 
generally  allowed  of  5  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  loofe  Conjectures,  and  arbitrary 
Aflertions  without  Proof;  and  pray,  what 
Certainty  can  there  be  in  the  Superftrudture, 
when  the  Foundation  is  difputable  and  pre¬ 
carious  ? 

Mifont.  You  can  expect  no  clearer  De- 
monftration  than  the  Nature  of  things  will 
admit  of. 

Phil.  That’s  true;  and  it’s  the  thing  I 
complain  of,  that  Men  fhould  pretend  to 
reafon  mathematically  from  Principles,  that 
are  not  demonftrable.  It  is  (a)  in  arena  cedi- 
ficare.  But  let  us  come  to  the  thing  it  felf. 
In  the  firft  Place  he  afferts,  that  the  Strength 
and  Weaknefs  of  Conftitutions  depend  on 
the  different  degrees  of  Adhefion,  which 
the  Particles  of  the  Blood  have  to  each 
other. 

Mifom.  But  you  ought  to  take  a  Man’s 
Words  in  the  Senfe  he  puts  upon  them, 
when  that  is  clear:  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
by  Conftitution  in  this  Place  the  Author 


(a)  To  build  upon  the  Sand. 

0e1y\ 


means 
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means  no  more  than  that  Temperament  or 
Faculty  in  every  Individual,  that  Tone  of 
the  Parts  on  which  it  depends,  that  fome  are 
more,  others  lefs  difficult  to  be  moved  or 
wrought  upon  by  emetick  and  purging  Me¬ 
dicines. 

Phil.  Be  it  fo.  But  why  mull  I  believe 
that  this  Conllitution  depends  upon  that 
Adhefion,  when  it  is  fo  highly  probable, 
that  feveral  things  muft  concur  and  all  coiir 
tribute  to  make  up  what  he  calls  Conftitu- 
tion  ?  The  fecond  Thing  he  aflerts,  and 
which  is  in  a  great  meafure  built  on  the 
firft  is  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  Dofe  of  the 
Medicine  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Perfon’s  Blood,  and  to  be  en- 
creas’d  or  leffen’d  according  as  that  Quan¬ 
tity  is  great  or  little  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  bell 
to  be  gathered  or  computed  from  his 
Weight. 

Mifom.  But  wh^t  have  you  againfl  it? 

Phil.  Nothing  but  Experience :  for  from 
our  Author  it  mufl  follow  that,  where  the 
Age  and  what  he  calls  the  Conllitution  are 
the  fame,  grofs,  corpulent  People  require 
larger  Dofes  than  thofe  that  are  lefs  in 
Bulk  ;  which  is  not  true.  -I  know  a  little 
thin  Woman  of  a  middle  Age,  that  is  often 
out  of  order  and  does  not  weigh  eight  Stone, 
and  who  will  not  be  moved  by  the  fame  Me¬ 
dicine  that  is  a  fufficient  Purge  for  a  lully 
"  *'  '  "  Man 
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Man  of  thirty,  whom  I  likewife  know, 
one  that  weighs  above  Sixteen  Stone,  en¬ 
joys  a  very  good  Health,  and  has  at  leaft  five 
or  fix  times  the  Woman’s  Strength. 

Mifom .  This  deftroys  nothing  of  that 
Scheme,  and  what  you  prove  is  no  more, 
than  that  tho’  the  Man  is  of  fuperior  Bulk 
and  Force,  the  Woman  is  in  his  Senfe  of  the 
Word,  of  a  much  ftronger  Conftitution ; 
that  is,  the  Adhefion  of  the  Blood  is  fo  pow¬ 
erful  in  her,  that  one  Ounce  of  it  makes  a 
greater  Refiftance  againft  the  Medicines  than 
two  or  three  Ounces  of  his. 

Phil.  I  expeded  you  would  make  this 
Reply.  What  you  fay  is  true :  But  is  it  not 
evident  from  it,  that  what  our  Author  fup- 
pofes  to  be  eafy  to  be  found  out,  and  about 
the  Difcovery  of  which  he  makes  not  the 
leaft  Scruple,  I  mean  the  Conftitution,  the 
Adhefion  of  the  Blood,  and  the  feveral  De¬ 
grees  of  it,  is  (a)  Numeris  Platonicis  obfcu - 
rius,  an  impenetrable  Secret  a  Priori ,  never 
to  be  known  or  come  at  but  by  downright 
Trial  and  Obfervation? 

Another  thing  in  this  Scheme,  that  is 
likewife  very  arbitrary,  and  for  which  a 
Man  can  have  neither  Rule  nor  Authority, 
is  the  Author’s  Suppofition,  that  there  are 


(a)  Mors  obfcure  than  the  Numbers  of  Plato ,  It  is  pro¬ 
verbially  apply'd  to  what  is  dark  and  unintelligible. 

three 
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three  Degrees  of  Conftitutions.  Why  not 
fix  or  four  and  twenty  Conftitutions;  or, 
which  I  am  fure  comes  nearer  to  Truth 
an  even  hundred  of  them  ?  For  I  dare  fay, 
there  are  as  many  Degrees  of  Conftitutions, 
in  the  Author’s  Senfe  of  the  Word,  as  there 
are  of  bodily  Strength.  But  neither  of  thefe 
being  Objects  of  Senfe,  they  cannot  be 
weigh’d,  or  meafur’d,  and  therefore  it  is 
impoflible  to  mark  out  or  determine  the  fe- 
veral  Degrees  of  them.  Give  me  leave  to 
illuftrate  to  you,  how  arbitrary  the  Divifion 
of  the  Conftitutions  is,  and  how  much  it 
is  to  be  depended  upon.  The  different  Sizes 
of  Men  in  Europe  are  from  under  four  Feet 
to  upwards  of  feven ;  and  among  eight  or 
nine  Millions  of  them  there  will  always  be 
fome  of  every  Size  between  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes,  to  the  tenth  or  twentieth  Part  of  an 
Inch  or  lefs;  if  you  can  be  but  exaft  enough 
in  meafuring.  This  every  body  knowTs  here: 
but  if  in  China ,  or  fome  other  remote  Part 
a  Man  ftiould  affert,  that  among  the  People 
of  Europe  there  were  but  three  Sizes,  as  to 
•their  Height;  and  that  the  fhorteft  Men 
were  five  Feet  four  Inches ;  the  middle-fiz’d 
five  Feet  eight  Inches,  and  that  all  the  reft 
were  fix  Feet  high,  you’ll  eafily  allow  me, 
that  little  could  be  depended  upon  any  thin^ 
built  upon  this  Affertion  :  Yet  the  People, 
who  had  never  feen  any  Europeans ,  but  fuch 


as 
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as  were  near  one  of  thofe  Sizes,  might 
fwallow  an  hundred  Errors  contentedly, 
and  at  the  fame  time  applaud  the  Ex- 
adtnefs  of  him  who  had  led  them  into 
them. 

Mifom.  The  Reafon  why  the  Author 
makes  only  three  Degrees  of  Conftitution  is, 
becaufe  they  are  fufficient  for  his  Purpofe, 
and  greater  Exa&nefs  in  dividing  them  is 
not  requir’d. 

Phil.  I  don’t  difpute  it.  What  I  would 
convince  you  of  is  the  fmall  Certainty  there 
is  often  in  the  very  Foundation,  the  Data, 
from  which  fome  People  pretend  to  reafon 
mathematically.  What  is  likewife  great 
Strefs  laid  upon  by  the  Author  is,  that  no 
purging  or  emetick  Medicines  ever  operate 
before  they  are  mix’d  with  the  Mafs  of 
Blood. 

Mifom.  It  was  neceffary  to  have  this  well 
eftablifhed,  becaufe  the  whole  Scheme  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  Truth  of  it ;  for  it  would 
be  demonftrable,  that  the  ftrift  or  loofe  Ad- 
hefion  of  the  Blood’s  Particles  had  no  In¬ 
fluence  upon  the  Operation  of  the  Medi¬ 
cines,  if  that  was  perform’d  before  the 
Medicines  came  to  the  Blood. 

Phil.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Scheme 

requires  this,  but  that  does  not  prove  the 

Truth  of  it :  In  many  Cafes  it  is  evidently 

falfe.  •  That  the  loofe  Stools  obferv’d  two 

or 
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or  three  Hours  after  the  taking  of  Phyfick 
are  partly  owing  to  its  being  mix’d  with  the 
Blood  is  very  probable :  But  the  Operation 
is  often  very  quick,  and  fucceeds  the  taking 
of  a  Medicine,  before  it  can  poilibly  be  got 
into  the  Blood :  This  perhaps  might  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  controverted  in  Purges,  but  in 
Vomits  it  is  demonftrable.  I  have  more  than 
once  feen  Salt  of  Vitriol  work  the  moment 
it  was  down ;  and  in  fome  fqueamilh  People, 
the  very  Smell  of  a  Medicine,  nay  the  Sight 
of  it  proves  Emetick.  But,  what  at  once  de- 
ftroys  this  Hypothecs  is,  that  there  are  feveral 
things  that  are  not  only  inoffenfive  to  the 
Blood,  but  likewife  moll  acceptable  to  it, 
and  which  when  once  mix’d  with  its  Mafs 
never  were,  nor  ever  will  be  Emeticks,  and 
yet  caufe  vomiting  for  no  other  Realon,  than 
that  they  are  naufeous  to  the  Stomach  ; 
fuch  as  a  large  Draught  of  Oyl,  either  of 
Linfeeds,  or  of  Olives ;  Carduus  Tea,  and 
even  Green  Tea  taken  in  Quantity,  elpeci- 
ally  if  made  ftrong  and  drank  lukewarm, 
and  without  Sugar:  But  warm  Water  it  felf, 
without  any  thing  elfe,  is  a  Vomit  that  thou- 
fands  make  ufe  of. 

Mifom.  What  you  faid  laft  convinces  me, 
that  this  Hypothecs  is  not  univerfally  true ; 
for  it  is  Madnefs  to  imagine,  that  in  Water, 
the  grand  Proviiion  which  Nature  has  made 
to  quench  Third,  tnere  fhould  be  any  thing 

dif- 
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difagreeable  to  the  Blood  ;  and  as  to  its  be¬ 
ing  lukewarm,  it  can  never  get  into  its  Mafs, 
before  it  is  fo,  how  cold  foever  it  was  drank. 

I  never  made  ufe  of  thefe  Tables,  becaufe  I 
faw  my  felf  barr’d  from  them  by  the  Ex- 
ception  the  Author  makes  in  Cafes  of  Co- 
ftivenefs  or  Laxity ,  in  neither  of  which, 
it  feems,  the  Rules  will  anfwer. 

Phil  But  in  thefe  lies  all  the  Difficulty. 
What  Phyficians  want  to  be  fure  of  is  giv-  , 
ing  effeftual  Purges,  [a)  In  alvopertinaciter 
conjiipata ,  and  not  over-doing  it  where  the 
Patient  is  ealily  moved.  It  is  in  theie  Cafes 
only  that  Phyficians  are  ever  at  a  Lofs  as  to 
purging ;  and  to  give  them  no  AfTiftance 
here,  is  to  treat  them  exactly,  as  moft  Com¬ 
mentators  do  their  Readers.  Whilft  every 
thing  is  plain  and  intelligible  they  are  florid 
and  copious,  and  mighty  full  of  Learning : 
but  crabbed  Paflages  that  are  really  obfcure, 
they  either  are  very  fhort  upon,  or  elfe  take 

no  Notice  of  them  at  all. 

Mifom.  A  Gentleman  I  knew  formerly 
ufed  to  compare  Commentators  to  falfe 
Friends  5  who,  whilft  they  are  not  wanted, 
are  very  officious,  but  leave  you  in  the 
Lurch,  when  you  {land  moft  in  need  of 
them.  Coftivenefs  is  a  fad  Plague. 

(a)  In  a  ftMorn  Coftivenefs . 


Phil 
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Phil.  Compofitions  of  many  Ingredients 
are  always  found  to  be  more  effectual  in 
that  Cafe,  than  Remedies  that  only  conlifk 
of  one  or  two ;  and  a  gentle  Laxative  mix’d 
and  given  together  with  ftronger  Medi¬ 
cines  often  renders  the  whole  Prefcription 
more  efficacious,  than  much  larger  Dofes 
of  all  Catharticks.  This  could  never  have 
been  known,  but  from  Obfervation  :  Mathe- 
maticks  would  rather  induce  us  to  believe 
the  contrary  to  be  true. 

Mifom .  But  now  you  fpeak  of  Dofes* 
are  not  fome  of  them  very  extraordinary 
in  this  Table  ?  If  a  Scruple  of  Rejina  Ja - 
lappa  be  a  common  Dofe  for  a  Man  of 
a  middling  Conftitution,  then  a  Child  of 
three  Years  old  mufttake  near  nine  Grains,  if 
it  (hall  be  judg’d  to  be  of  the  ftrongeft 
Conftitution. 

Phil  It  is  more  than  I  would  give  by 
a  great  deal ;  and  the  Medicine  it  felf  I 
would  never  prcfcribe  to  one  of  that  Age. 
But  it  lignifies  nothing  to  enter  into  Par¬ 
ticulars  :  Suppofe  both  the  Dofes  and  the 
Calculations  to  be  juft,  and  the  Table  the 
beft  in  the  World  ;  I’ll  engage,  that  the 
moft  compleat  Mathematician,  who  will 
pradtife  upon  that  or  any  other  Scheme  of 
the  fame  Nature,  and  in  prefcribing  pur¬ 
gative  Medicines  follow  the  Rules  of  it, 
(hall  either  by  over-purging  and  railing 

O  Fluxes, 
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Fluxes,  or  by  failing  to  purge,  do  more 
Mifchief  and  be  oftner  difappointed  among 
fifty  Patients,  than  a  mere  Phyfician  will 
among  five  hundred;  by  a  mere  Phyfician 
I  mean  an  experienc’d  one,  that  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  Mathematicks,  and  govern’d 
by  nothing  but  his  Judgment  and  Obler- 
vations.  But  after  all,  there  is  no  great 
Skill  requir’d  to  order  a  Purge  or  a  Vo¬ 
mit,  either  gentle  or  flrong  ;  our  Defed 
does  not  lie  here  :  There  is  nothing  we 
have  fo  great  a  Choice  of,  as  we  have  of 
emetick  and  purgative  Medicines.  We  are 
abundantly  better  flock’d  with  them,  than  we 
are  with  Sudorificks,  Diureticks,or  any  Alte¬ 
ratives  to  anfwer  the  Intention  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  Operation  that  is  expeded  from 
them.  The  molt  skilful  Phyfician  in  the 
World  cannot  always  provoke  Sweat  or 
Urine  when  he  pleafes;  I  mean  he  can¬ 
not  do  it  with  half  the  Certainty,  that  the 
leaft  Dabler  in  Phyfick  can  vomit  and  purge 
with.  The  Errors  that  are  committed  on 
this  Head  are,  generally  fpeaking,  in  the 
Application  ;  and  what  we  want  to  be  fure 
of,  concerning  Vomits  and  Purges,  is  the 
Diflemper  and  the  Time  in  which  they 
are  proper.  It  is  with  them  as  it  is  with 
Bleeding  :  They  have  all  of  them  at  times 
done  infinite  Service,  and  given  Relief,  to 
a  Miracle,  in  acute  as  well  as  chronick 

Dif- 
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Difeafes,  yet  they  often  do  hurt,  and  fome- 
times  kill  the  Patient ;  tho’  the  Indicate 
ons  feem  to  be  the  fame.  It  is  in  thefe 
Streights,  and  the  Difficulty  of  judging  right¬ 
ly,  that  we  want  Affiftance ;  and  if  the 
Mathematicians  can  once  give  us  a  Rule, 
by  which  we  might  know  with  Certainty, 
when  we  fhould  purge  or  vomit,  and  when 
we  fhould  let  it  alone,  we  fhould  never 
trouble  them  about  the  Medicines  to  do 
it  with,  or  the  Quantities  in  which  they 
are  to  be  taken,  in  any  Age  or  Conftitu- 
tion  whatever. 

Mifom .  And  that  Rule  you  expedl*,  I  fup^ 

pofe. 

Phil  [a)  Ad  Calendas  Grcecas. 

Mifom .  (b)  Cum  mula  pepererit .  To  tell 
you  the  Truth,  I  underftand  Mathematicks 
no  more  than  you  do,  and  can  only  fpeak 
of  it,  ( c )  juxta  cum  ignarifjimis ;  which  if 
you  had  not  made  that  ingenuous  Confeft 
iion  firft,  I  fhould  hardly  have  told  you* 
How  that  Science  fhould  be  made  fervice- 
able  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  I  frankly  own 
I  could  never  conceive.  ( d )  Sed  in  alieno 


(a)  A  Proverb  for  Never.  (b)  When  a  Mule  (hall  have 
foal’d.  A  Proverb  to  the  fatne  purpose  with  the  former . 
( c )  Equally  with  the  mod  ignorant.  It  is  Proverbially  ufed 
when  Men  are  entirely  ignorant  of  a  thing.  (d)  But  1 
won’t  go  to  Law  in  a  ftrange  Court.  It  is  Proverbially 
ufed ,  when  Men  refufe  to  dijpute  about  things  they  are  not 
‘well  virfed  in0 
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foro  non  litigo.  The  Ufefulnefs  and  even  the 
Neccffity  of  it  in  Phyfick  has  now  for 
lb  me  time  been  a  Notion  fo  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived  ;  that  not  being  able  to  difpiove  it, 

I  have  been  afhamed  ever  to  fpeak  againft 

it. 

‘Phil.  If  a  Man  was  to  be  a  Profeffor  in 
the  Theory  of  Phyfick,  and  oblig’d  to  read 
Ledures  on  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Body, 
fome  Knowledge  in  the  Mathematicks 
would  be  of  great  Ufe  to  him,  (a)  ad  or- 
natum ;  and  by  the  Help  of  it  he  would  be 
able  to  fpeak  better  on  many  Subjeds  than 
he  could  without.  But  every  Branch  of  the 
Art  requires  the  fame  Accuracy  \  Thofc 
who  are  to  inftrud  others  in  any  particular 
part  ought  to  underftand  it  thoroughly,  and 
not  be  ignorant  of  any  the  leaft  Circum- 
ilance  relating  to  it.  If  a  Man  was  publick- 
ly  to  teach  Anatomy,  it  would  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  him  to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Body,  and  every  Part  that  has 
any  relation  to  the  animal  Eeconomy,  both 
in  Men  and  Women ;  but  he  £hould  like- 
wife  be  expert  at  differing,  and  Ihewing 
any  Part  a  curious  Enquirer  may  ask  for  : 
He  ought  to  know  by  heart  the  Names  of 
every  Mufcle  of  the  Body ;  how  to  go  to 
them  readily,  and  feparate  them  from  thole 


(a)  Vor  Ornament, 


they 
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they  are  annexed  to,  without  mangling  or 
injuring  any  of  the  adjacent  Parts,  He 
ought  to  know  the  natural  Situation  of 
every  Gland  of  Note,  every  Nerve,  and  be 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  Ramifications 
of  the  fixth  Pair  :  He  ought  moreover  to 
be  well  skill’d  in  preparing  for  publick 
View,  preferving  and  embalming  animal 
Bodies,  or  any  Part  of  them,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  may  be  expedted  from  a  compleat 
Anatomift. 

Mifom .  Your  fpeaking  of  Anatomy  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  Branch  of  Phyfick 
that  feems  to  have  deferted  the  Art,  for 
the  ufe  of  which  it  certainly  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  ;  what  I  mean  is  Botany.  We  have 
whole  Books  wrote  now,  and  by  Phyficians 
too,  that  give  us  large  Catalogues  of  Plants, 
without  faying  a  Word  of  their  Virtues,  or 
fo  much  as  telling  us,  which  of  them  are 
for  medicinal  Ufe,  and  which  are  not, 

1  What  is  labour’d  moft  in  them  is  a  curious 
Exadtnefs  in  the  Defcription  of  them,  as  to 
Shape  and  Colour,  the  Time  a  Plant  blpws 
at,  what  Number  of  Leaves  the  Flower  is 
compos’d  of,  what  it  bears,  and  which  Clafs 
it  is  to  be  rank’d  in ;  and  not  a  Syllable  of 
what  it  is  good  for. 

Phil .  Your  Cenfure  is  very  juft;  the  moft 
curious  Vegetable  in  the  World  that  is  ufe- 
lefs  in  Phyfick  cannot  be  worth  the  Care 

°  3  Qf 
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of  a  Man,  who  is  wholly  to  apply  himfelf 
to  the  Cure  of  Difeafes ;  and  the  Know¬ 
ledge,  whether  the  Flower  of  it  be  ( a )  Mo¬ 
nopet  alus  or  Hexapetalus  can  do  him  little 

Service  in  his  Bufinefs. 

MiJorn.  The  more  I  refledl  on  what  you 
faid  Yefterday  of  the  auxiliary  Arts  to  Phy- 
fick,  and  how  the  Reputation  of  excelling 
in  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of  bringing 
a  young  Phyiician  into  Practice,  the  mote 
I  begin  to  be  of  your  Opinion.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  Mathematicks  are  dipt  into 
by  many  with  the  fame  View;  and  I  plain¬ 
ly  fee,  that  what  is  altogether  ufeleis  to  Pa¬ 
tients  may  yet  be  very  proper  to  advance  and 
raife  the  Fortune  of  Phyficians. 

Phil.  I  compar’d,  you  know,  all  thofe 
ornamental  Qualifications  to  the  falfe  Lights 
of  Shop-keepers ;  that  they  are  very  ufeful 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  only  the  Sel¬ 
lers  that  reap  the  Benefit  of  them.  _ 

Mi  font.  But  what  I  admire  at  moft  is, 
why  Men,  whofe  Bufinefs  and  chief  Aim 
is  to  get  Money,  the  fooner  the  better, 
fhouid  apply  themfelves  to  a  Science  fo 
laborious'  and  that  requires  fo  much  time 
before  they  can  make  any  confiderable 
Proficiency  in  it,  as  the  Mathematicks; 


(„;  That  which  has  one  Stalk,  or  that  -which  has  fix  Stalks-, 
it  is  apply’d  to  Flozuers  and  Plants  only • 
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if  it  was  only  ad  ornatum,  for  a  Feather 
in  their  Caps,  as  you  call’d  it,  when  there 
are  fo  many  other  ways  to  Renown  that  are 
cheaper,  by  Qualifications  that  may  be  ac¬ 
quir’d  in  a  little  Time,  and  would  not  coft 
them  a  tenth  Part  of  the  Pains. 

Phil.  That  Study  which  is  moft  fafhion- 
able  and  moft  in  Vogue  in  any  Age,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  moft  effectual  for  the  Purpofe  you 
fpeak  of/  But  you  are  miftaken,  Mifomedon , 
if  you  imagine,  that  thofe  of  the  Profefiion, 
who  make  the  greateft  Rout  about  Mathe- 
maticks,  and  the  Ufefulnefs  of  them  in  the 
Practice  of  Phyfick,  are  great  Proficients  in 
them  themfelves.  Among  the  Phyficians 
there  are  fome  very  able  Mathematicians, 
and  fo  there  are  among  the  Divines  ;  and 
the  Study  of  that  Science,  being  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Confent  of  all  that  are  skill’d  in  it, 
the  moft  pleafant  in  the  World,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  every  Age  will  produce  Men 
in  all  Faculties  who  will  follow  it,  for  no 
other  Reafon,  than  the  Delight  they  take 
in  it,  or  the  Improvements,  that  by  the  Help 
of  it  may  be  made  in  Aftronomy,  natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  all  fuch  Arts  and  Labours,  to 
which  it  is  known  and  apparent  that  Ma- 
thematicks  are  necefiary,  or  may  be  ap- 
ply’d. 

Mifom.  Then  you  believe  that  there  are 
Phyficians  who  underftand  the  Mathema- 

O  4  ticks* 
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ticks,  and  yet  expert  no  greater  Service  from 
them  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  than  a  Divine 
can  in  the  Cure  of  [Souls  ? 

Phil.  I  know  it:  And  not  only  they;  but 
likewife  all  other  profeffed  Mathematicians, 
that  have  given  publick  Proofs  of  their  Ca¬ 
pacity  in  that  Science,  are  unanimous,  that 
mathematical  Knowledge  cannot  be  apply’d 
to  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfick ;  and  I  can  allure 
you,  that  it  is  from  feveral  of  them,  that  I 
had  the  Reafons  which  I  have  given  you  for 
that  Impoffibility.  It  is  a  common  thing 
among  them  to  laugh  at  the  vain  Efforts 
of  others  that  attempt  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary:  Whereas  thofe  who  are  the  loudeft 
for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mathematicks  in  our 
Art,  and  the  Neceffity  there  is  that  a  Phy- 
fician  fhould  be  well  skill’d  in  them,  are 
commonly  fuch,  as  have  but  a  little  fmatter- 
ing  of  them  at  beft;  and  feveral  of  them 
are  very  fanguine  on  that  fide,  that  know 
nothing  of  the  matter  any  more  than  I 
do. 

Mifom.  (a)  Fortius  dicunt,  qui  minus  ha- 
bent  artis. 

Phil.  Tho’  their  total  Ignorance  in  that 
Science  is  kept  a  great  Secret,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  laft  thing  they  would  confefs. 


(a)  Thofe  who  know  the  lead  of  an  Art  talk  the  rood  of 
it.  A  Proverb. 

When 
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When  the  Newtonian  Philofophy  firft  began 
to  Spread,  I  have  known  Men  of  good 
Parts  in  our  Faculty,  ' that  had  finifh’d  their 
Studies  very  well,  in  great  Perplexity  for  not 
having  learnt  the  Mathematicks,  when  they 
found  them  become  the  fafhionable  Study: 

I  fpeak  of  Men  that  had  been  in  tolerable 
Pradtice  for  fome  Time.  To  have  denied 
the  Ufefulnefs  of  them  in  Phyfick  would 
have  been  running  their  Heads  againft  the 
Wall. 

Mifom .  That  indeed  would  have  been 
(a)  oppedere  contra  Tonitrua. 

Phil.  And  for  Men  already  in  Bufinefs 
to  unlearn  again  what  they  had  learn’d  at 
the  Univerfity,  and  turn  back  to  a  new 
crabbed  Study,  that  required  Time  and  Ap¬ 
plication  before  they  could  make  any  Pro- 
grefs  in  it,  was  a  frightful  Task  to  think 
on. 

Mifom .  How  did  they  extricate  them- 
felves  from  this  Difficulty  ? 

Phil.  Some  adtually  took  Pains,  and  learn’d 
as  much  of  the  Mathematicks,  as  was  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  talk  of  them  with  thofe  that  un- 
derftood  them:  Others  went  a  much  fhorter 
way  to  work,  and  by  the  Help  of  a  Ma¬ 
tter,  or  from  Books  only,  learn’d  the  Terms 


(a)  A  Proverb  apply*  d  to  a  ridiculous  Opto  fit  ion  5  as  that  of 
a  Child  to  a  Giant , 

of 
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of  Art,  and  the  Signification  of  abundance 
of  hard  Names  and  Technick  Words  that 
are  made  ufe  of  in  that  Science  :  As  verfed 
Sines,  Ellypfesy  and  Parabola s. 

Mifom.  I  know  a  great  many  cramp 
Terms  and.  hard  Names  that  I  could  fwag- 
ger  with  my  felf.  Azimuth  and  Almicanter : 
I  could  talk  of  Hyperbolick  Afymptotes  and 
Parameters  of  Conick  Sections ,  Icofahedron, 
and  P aralellipipedon :  But  what  could  they 
get  by  that? 

Phil.  Every  thing  they  wanted ;  which 
was  only  to  make  the  World  believe  that 
they  underftood  the  Mathematicks ;  and  this 
was  of  great  Confequence  to  them  ;  for  it  is 
generally  believ’d,  and  the  Opinion  is  plau¬ 
sible  enough,  that  Phyficians,  who  build 
their  Art  on  mathematical  Principles,  muft 
adfc  with  greater  Certainty  than  others, 
whofe  Knowledge  in  Phyfick  is  confefs’d  to 
be  for  the  greateft  part  conjectural.  Befides  a 
world  of  Time  and  Trouble  are  faved  by 
it,  and  Men  free  themfelves  at  once  from 
the  moft  tedious  and  unpleafant  Task  that 
belongs  to  Phyfick  3  for  being  fuppos’d  to 
know  and  enter  into  the  Caufes  of  things 
a  priori y  they  have  no  Occafion  for  Obfer- 
vations,  and  confequently  there  can  be  no 
Neceflity  for  the  clofe  Attendance  on  the 
Sick  that  is  required  to  make  them.  What 
the  Phyfician  is  paid  for  is  the  Trouble  of 

writing* 
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writing,  it  is  that  which  gets  him  his  Fee, 
whether  his  Vifits  are  fhort  or  long,  and 
whether  he  comes  near  the  Patient  or  not. 
All  the  Skill  is  wrapt  up  in  the  Prefcrip- 
tion  :  As  to  the  Nature  and  the  State  of  the 
Diftemper,  fure  the  Apothecary  or  elfe  his 
Man  may  inform  the  Dodtor  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Condition,  as  well  as  he  acquaints 
him  with  his  Age  and  his  manner  of  living. 
Practitioners  likewife  that  go  upon  fure 
Grounds  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Phy- 
fical  Cafes,  or  the  Pradtical  Authors  that 
wrote  them,  but  to  defpife  and  ridicule  the 
old-fafhion’d  manner  of  Reafoning,  thofe 
Pains-taking  Drudges  made  ^  ufe  of :  by 
which  another  great  Trouble  is  avoided. 

Mi  font.  Nay  if  they  are  impertinent,  eve¬ 
ry  Body  will  fay,  (a)  Quid  ad  farinas  ?  What 
iignifies  reading  them  ?  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  you  fay.  But  Tricks  and  Arti¬ 
fices  to  gain  Efteem  at  a  cheap  Rate,  and 
get  into  Bufinefs,  have  been  made  ufe  of  in 
your  Faculty  formerly,  as  well  as  they  are 
nowj  tho’  they  have  changed  with  the 
Times.  There  is  a  vaft  Difference  in  the 
Manner  and  Behaviour  between  the  old  Phy- 
ficians  that  I  can  remember  when  I  was 
very  young,  and  thofe  that  are  coming  up 
now :  But  many  of  thofe  old  ones  fhew’d 


(a)  What  Profit  will  it  bring?  A  Proverb . 


as 
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as  much  Craft  and  Induftry  to  comply 
with  the  Humours  of  their  Age,  and  the 
Opinion  that  was  then  had  of  their  Pro- 
feffion,  as  any  Pretender  to  Mathema- 
ticks  can  poffibly  do  at  prefent.  They  ftudy’d 
dull  and  heavy,  as  well  as  grave  and  penfive 
Looks,  gave  themfelves  ftiff  and  pedantick 
Airs  on  purpofe  to  be  thought  Men  of  deep 
Learning ;  and  to  fhew  their  Difregard  to 
Fafhions  and  the  World,  afFedted  either 
Slovenlinefs  in  rich  Cloaths,  or  an  aukward 
Simplicity  in  their  Drefs,  that  made  them 
remarkable.  This  was  admirably  well  judg’d, 
whilft  it  was  thought  that  the  Art  of  Phy- 
fick  was  a  Mixture  of  Guefs-work  and 
Conjuring,  and  that  no  Progrefs  could  be 
made  in  it  without  fevere  Study  and  clofe 
Application  of  plodding  laborious  Men,  that 
would  think  on  nothing  elfe.  But  Mens 
Sentiments  concerning  Phyfick  being  alter’d, 
it  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  the  Accom- 
plifhments  to  gain  the  Favour  of  the  Pub- 
lick  fhould  continue  to  be  the  fame.  It  be¬ 
ing  now  fuppofed  to  be  an  Art  of  much 
greater  Certainty  than  it  was,  Phyficians 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  Pradtice,  and 
take  Fees  as  foon  as  they  are  qualified ;  and 
if  I  had  a  Son  or  other  near  Relation  of 
that  Profeflion  to  be  introduced  into  the 
World,  I  know  what  Study  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  him. 


Phil 
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Phil.  The  Mathematicks. 

Mifom .  No  indeed.  But  I  fuppofe  him 
come  away  from  the  Univerfity,  and  brought 
up  as  other  young  Phyficians  now  generally 
are;  and  the  Study  which  then  I  would 
recommend  to  him,  fhould  be  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mankind :  Pd  have  him  converfe 
with  and  learn  the  Language  of  the  Beau 
Monde ,  (a)  Ut  nihil  ex  agro  diceret .  His 
firft  and  greateft  Care  fhould  be  to  have 
his  Name  often  mentioned  among  them. 
In  order  to  this  he  fhould  make  his  court 
chiefly  to  the  Favourites  of  the  Ladies, 
keep  company  with  Men  of  fuperficial 
Knowledge,  and  all  the  great  Talkers  about 
Town.  Every  now  and  then  he  fhould 
entertain  thofe  of  his  Acquaintance  with 
fomething  that  is  curious  in  Nature,  or  by 
the  Help  ofMicrofcopes,  Prifms,  or  an  Air- 
Pump,  amufe  them  with  fome  Sight  or  other, 
or  fome  fhewifh  Experiment,  that  fhould 
always  be  cleanly  as  well  as  diverting.  For 
the  reft,  Pd  have  him  drefs  well,  ftudy  Po- 
litenefs,  and  in  every  thing  la  belle  ?na7iiere  ; 
always  remembring  that  there  is  no  Saying 
in  the  World  more  generally  true  than  that 
(b)  Obfequium  amicos ,  Veritas  odium  parit. 


(a)  That  he  might  fay  nothing  vulgar.  A  Proverb . 

(b)  By  Complaifance  we  make  Men  our  Friends,  but 
fpeaking  the  Truth  creates  Hatred.  A  Proverb . 

Phil. 
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Phil.  I  fincerely  believe  that  to  make  his 
Fortune  a  Man  could  follow  no  better  Advice. 

MiJ'om.  {a)  Sedquo  terrarum  rapimur !  How 
ftangely  have  we  been  run  away  from  our 
Subieft  this  half  Hour  1  But  whilft  I  am 
eafy  and  diverted,  I  can  never  be  out  of 

my  Way.  .  , 

Phil.  Our  grand  Affair  is  your  Health, 

Mifomedon ,  and  you  can  never  confult  that 
better  than  by  endeavouring  to  be  chearful. 

Mifom.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you 
for  your  Indulgence,  and  your  humour¬ 
ing  me  in  my  rambling  Temper,  as  you  do. 

Phil .  No  Compliments,  I  beg  of  you: 
I  like  my  Company  as  well  as  you  can  pof- 

fibly  do  yours.  .  , 

Mifom.  When  firft  I  interrupted  you  by 
asking,  whether  you  did  not  think  all  the 
Operations  of  the  Body  to  be  mechanical, 
I  remember  you  was  fpeaking  of  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Parts  that  the  animal  Spirits  muit 

confift  of.  -  .  4 

Phil  That  what  we  call  the  animal 

Spirits  fhould  be  a  Compofition  of  various 

Parts  that  has  a  Tone,  Crafts ,  and  due  Con- 

fiftency  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  the  Blood, 

is  not  an  unreafonable  Suppofition ;  andfome- 

times  I  can’t  help  fancying  it  to  be  true. 


(a)  But  what  Part  of  the  World  are  we  hurried  imo! 
It  if  proverbially  fed,  whin  Men  *ri  curried  rff  far  jnm 
their  Subjeff, 
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Mifom .  You  hinted  at  a  Syftem  of  that 
Compofition  ;  I  fhould  be  glad  to  hear 
one. 

Phil.  I  wonder'd  (I  faid)  that  no  body  had  yet 
contriv’d  an  Hypothecs  concerning  that  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Spirits;  but  the  Task  it  felfl 
muft  leave  to  the  witty  fpeculative  Phyfi- 
cians,  that  take  greater  Delight  than  I  do 
in  arguing  from  Suppofitions,  and  building 
Syftems  on  their  own  loofe  Fancies.  Since 
I  told  you  that  the  Mixture  of  the  Blood 
was  unfearchable,  you  may  well  imagine, 
that  I  think  that  of  the  Spirits  as  much 
more  fo,  as  the  Particles  it  is  made  up  of 
are  more  remote  from  the  Senfes.  What 
I  have  ftarted  about  the  Degrees  of  Subtility 
that  muft  be  among  them,  feems  to  me,  as 
I  told  you,  a  neceffary  Confequence,  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  Particles  in  general  of  Things 
ftrain’d,  filtrated  or  evaporated.  You  (hall 
call  this  a  Suppofition,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  I 
have  laid  no  manner  of  Strefs  upon,  either 
the  Difference  of  the  Elasticity  or  various 
Contexture  of  their  Parts,  which  yet  that 
there  muft  be  will  be  evident,  when 
we  come  to  confider,  that  not  only  the 
Difference  there  is  often  in  Conftitutions 
and  bodily  Strength  ;  but  likewife  good  and 
ill  Tempers,  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  Courage 
and  the  Want  of  it.  Wit  and  Foolifhnefs, 
and  many  other  things  not  to  be  difcover’d 

but 
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but  from  the  Effedts  they  have  upon  the 
Adtions  of  Men,  can  be  owing  to,  and 
depend  upon  nothing  elfe,  than  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  Texture  of  Parts,  Tone,  Ela- 
fticity,  or  fome  other  Quality  of  that  won¬ 
derful  Fluid,  which  we  call  the  animal 
Spirits. 

Mifom.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  what  you 
faidlaft:  Your  hinting  to  me  thofe  niceft 
Qualifications  of  the  Body,  which,  tho’  they 
feem  to  belong  to  the  Soul,  are  wholly  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  various  Contexture  of  the 
Mafs  of  Spirits,  have  made  me  penetrate  into 
the  Divifibility  of  Matter,  and  by  opening  the 
vaft  Extent  of  it,  led  me  to  a  noble  Profpedl 
of  Miracles  in  the  Compofure  of  our  Frame, 
which  I  had  never  difcovered  before. 

Phil .  I  am  glad,  that  at  laft  you  are  hap¬ 
pily  enter’d  into  a  Sentiment  of  things  which 
Words  cannot  exprefs;  and  now  I  hope, 
looking  back  on  the  Paflages  of  your  Life, 
you’ll  eafily  find  out  your  felf  the  Proca- 
tardtick  Caufes  of  your  Diftemper.  The 
Irregularities  of  your  Youth  having  led  the 
Way  by  lhaking  the  Frame  of  your  Con- 
ftitution,  the  firft  thing  I  can  accufe  is 
your  marrying  young,  and  being  too  much 
addidted  to  what  you  was  pleas’d  to  call  the 
Res  uxor i a :  It  is  incredible,  what  vaft  Trea- 
fures  are  infenfibly  confumed  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  Expence,  tho’  it  be  never  fo  little.  I 

know 
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know  very  well,  that  mod  married  People 
flatter  themfelves  with  thinking,  that  they 
fufficiently  confult  their  Healths  if  they  on- 
ly  abftain  from  unlawful  Pleafures,  how  in- 
temperately  foever  they  indulge  their  Ap¬ 
petites,  where  the  ridiculous  Pretence  of 
Duty  can  palliate  the  Extravagancy  of  their 
Luft;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Excefs  of 
legitimate)  and  what  we  call  chafte  Em¬ 
braces,  proves  often  of  no  lefs  tatal  Con- 
fequence  as  to  the  utter  undoing  our 
Strength  and  Conftitution,  than  the  (a)  Im~ 
fur  a  Venus  her  felf :  Yet  if  a  Man,  that  has 
but  once  had  a  Gonorrhoea ,  or  any  other 
flight  Venereal  Symptom,  happens  to  grow 
old  before  his  time,  and  feels  a  general  De¬ 
cay  of  Vigour  and  Manhood,  he  is  apt  to 
lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  trifling  Infecti¬ 
on,  which  perhaps  never  haunted  him  above 
two  or  three  Months ;  without  reflecting  on 
the  prodigious  Wafte  he  has  made  of  his 
I  Spirits  for  many  Years,  by*  taxing  himfelf 
too  rigidly  with  the  cruel  Tribute  of  Be¬ 
nevolence  ;  in  which  Error  People  are  ge- 
I  nerally  upheld  by  the  inlinuating  Artifice 
of  designing  Quacks,  who  making  an  Ad- 
j  vantage  of  the  many  and  different  Symp- 
toms  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  as  well  as  the 
Poflibility  of  its  remaining  conceal'd  in  the 


(4)  A  Phrafe  for  the  Venereal  Infection, 

P  Body 
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Body  for  many  Years,  frighten  the  Credu¬ 
lous  with  a  thoufand  frivolous  Stories,  and 
not  willing  to  turn  any  Grift  from  their 
Mill,  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  World  that 
every  Diftemper  is  the  Pox. 

Mifom.  I  have  long  fufpedted  that  Caufe 
my  felf  which  you  now  mention.  The 
Heftick  Fire  of  Conjugal  Love  is  often 
not  lefs  confuming,  tho*  more  flow,  than 
the  more  raging  Blafts  of  ignominious 
Name.  And  tho’  Concupifcence  is  hurtful 
and  pernicious  to  the  Imprudent  in  every 
Condition  of  Life,  yet  to  many  it  is  moft 
mifchievous  in  the  married  State.  There 
are  fenfual  Men  not  void  of  Caution,  who, 
by  their  Fear  of  Shame  and  the  Impreffions 
that  were  made  upon  them  by  their  Edu¬ 
cation,  are  fufficiently  reftrain’d  from  Tur¬ 
pitude  and  committing  any  thing  that  is 
criminal,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  indulge 
with  all  their  Might  every  Appetite  they  can 
gratify  with  Safety,  and  without  incurring 
publick  Cenfure.  All  fuch,  of  which  there 
are  great  Numbers,  Enjoyment  in  Matrimo¬ 
ny  allures  with  a  double  Bait ;  and  Mens 
foothing  their  Thoughts,  and  flattering  them- 
felves  with  the  Lawfulnefs  of  the  Paflion,  the 
Meritorioufnefs  of  conjugal  Benevolence,  is 
in  amorous  Difpofitions  not  lefs.  inticing  to 
Deftruction  than  the  Pleafure  it  felf.  Oh ! 
how  follicitous  is  prudent  Nature  to  main- 
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tain  her  felf  in  the  fucceffive  Revolu¬ 
tions  of  every  Species  !  how  ftrangely  are 
rational  Animals  impofed  upon  to  their 
own  undoing  by  that  Hydna,  Love,  fo  as 
to  believe  it  the  only  Sweet  for  which 
Life  is  valuable,  notwith {landing  the  in¬ 
numerable  Calamities,  Difeafes  and  Deaths 
they  fee  it  has  brought  upon  others  ! 

Phil.  You  fpeak  with  the  Zeal  againft 
Folly,  and  the  Wifdom  of  Fifty  Five  ;  but 
what  Pity  it  is  we  £hould  never  be  laving 
before  our  Stock  is  fpent!  (a)  Sera  eft  in 
fundo  Parjimonia . 

Mifom .  I  know  it  is  too  late,  (b)  Sero 
japiunt  Phryges ;  and  all  I  have,  left  is  to 
complain,  and  ask  with  Horace  :  ( c ) 
mem  ejl  hodie  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit?- 

Phil.  There  is  a  Seafon  in  which  we 
cannot  believe,  that  the  Spirits,  fquander’d 
away  in  Venereal  Pleafures/-  cannot  be  re- 
flor’d,  and  that  the  Loffes  that  Way  fuftain’d 
are  irretrievable,  (d)  Gjuod  quce  d  Venere 
facia  ejl  Jit  irreparabilis  neirium  exhauflio , 
quia  demit  de  innato  cordis  Spiritu ,  fays 


0*)  I*  is  too  late  to  fave  when  you  come  to  the  Bottom 
of  a  Cask,  Bag,  See.  A  Proverb ,  the  Application  of  which  is 
obvious.  ( b )  A  Proverb  of  the  fame  Nature ,  as  m  Ea- 

glifh,  When  the  Steed  is  ftolen  to  (hut  the  Stable  Door, 
(c)  Why  was  I  not  of  the  fame  mind  I  am  now  of  when  l 
was  young?  ( d )  That,  when  a  Man's  Strength  is  ex- 

haufttd  by  Excefs  ofVenery,  the  Lofs  is  irreparable  ±  becaufe  it 
takes  away  from  the  innate  Spirit  of  the  heart, 

P  a  Van 
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Van  Hehnont ,  in  his  fourth  Book  of  Fevers  i 
But  this  Truth  is  little  reflected  up¬ 
on  at  Five  and  Twenty  ;  and  if  Youth 
might  be  reftored  to  him  who  has  liv’d  to 
old  Age,  it  would  fcorn  to  come  back  with¬ 
out  its  Follies. 

Mifom .  I  believe  it:  Wifdom  is  no  Match 
for  Paffions  when  they  are  violent,  and 
Micio  was  in  the  Right,  for  it  is  but  (a)  Alia 
estate  quod  ad  omnia  fapimus  reidius ,  and 
not  before. 

Phil .  The  next  thing  that  has  exhaufted 
and  fpoil’d  the  Tone  of  your  Spirits,  was 
the  Labour  of  the  Brain  in  that  five  or  fix 
Years  hard  Study  commenced  foon  after 
your  Eftate  was  fo  unexpectedly  fallen  to 
you  ;  and  indeed  the  immoderate  Exercife 
of  the  Brain,  and  Excefs  of  Venery ,  are  fo 
generally  the  Occafion  of  the  Hypochon- 
driack  Paffions,  that  in  all  my  Experience  I 
have  hardly  met  with  any,  where  I  had 
not  Reafon  to  impute  the  Diftemper,  in 
Part  at  leaft,  to  one  or  other  of  thefe,  if 
not  to  both  :  I  fpeak  of  Patients,  in  whom 
the  Malady  has  been  confirm’d.  It  was  then 
the  Wafte  of  Spirits,  that  robbing  the  Sto- 
machick  Ferment  of  what  wras  required  foi 
its  Volatilization,  occafion’d  thofe  fix’d  acid 


(a)  At  another  Age  that  in  all  things  we  can  act  with 
Prudence*  ~  « 
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Salts  that  gave  you  the  Heart-burning* 
which  was  your  firft  Complaint.  The  ma¬ 
ny  abforbent  and  alkalick  Medicines  you 
took  would  have  removed  your  Grievance, 
if  the  Fault  had  not  been  in  the  Spirits ; 
yet  the  continual  taking  of  them,  as  well  . 
as  the  remaining  Strength  of  your  Confti- 
tution,  hindred  the  Crudities  from  being 
more  prejudicial,  and  inducing  further 
Symptoms,  ’till  the  great  and  prepofterous 
Evacuations  of  your  learned  Galeniji ,  quite 
deftroying  the  Tone  of  your  Blood  and  Spi¬ 
rits,  compleated  their  Ruin.  The  large 
Bleedings  having  robb’d  you  of  your  vi¬ 
tal  Heat,  and  ftrong  Catharticks  benumb’d 
your  Stomach  and  Bowels  after  working,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  drinking  of  cold 
Waters  totally  abol  idling  their  Functions, 
brought  the  Lienteria  upon  you  $  and  con- 
iidering  the  Circumftances  you  were  in  that 
Morning  at  Epfom ,  when  you  took  the 
burnt  Claret,  I  reckon  that  the  happieft 
Chance  that  ever  befel  you  (the  Death  of 
|  your  Kaufman  not  excepted)  was  meeting 
with  the  Gentleman  that  prefcrib’d  it. 
When  the  Wine  and  Sp  ices  had  reftored 
the  T one  of  your  Stomach  and  Inteftines, 
and  the  Loofenefs  was  check’d,  your  Blood 
and  juices  being  now  as  well  purified  of 
their  Dregs,  as  deprived  of  their  more  bal- 
famick  Parts,  it  was  reafonable  to  thinks 

P  3  that 
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that  by  giving  a  Relaxation  to  your  Mind, 
and  more  Exercife  to  your  Body,  than  was 
ufual,  remaining  in  the  Country  Air,  and 
ufing  a  laudable  Diet,  you  would  in  a  man¬ 
ner  recover  your  Strength :  The  Enemy 
however  was  left  behind,  and  from  the 
time  of  your  drinking  the  Waters  it  is, 
that  I  date  your  Diftempcr  :  For  tho’  you 
enjoy’d  a  tolerable  Health  for  a  confidera- 
ble  time  after  ;  yet  upon  every  Diforder, 
that  has  fucceeded  it,  the  Deficiency  of 
your  Spirits  has  manifefted  it  felf  more 
and  more. 

Miforn.  It  is  very  ftrange,  and  fure  fome- 
thing  belonging  to  my  Diftemper,  that  what¬ 
ever  Refolution  I  take  upagainft  Phyfickand 
Phyficians,  I  fhould  always  hearken  to  the  laffc 
Comer.  It  is  without  doubt  the  ardent  De¬ 
fire  we  have  for  our  Welfare,  that  in  fpight 
of  our  Reafon  makes  us  fo  fond  of  belie  v-t 
ing :  I  find  my  felf  again  perfwaded,  and 
tho’  I  have  often  fancied  the  fame  in  vain, 
yet  now  methinks  I  am  convinced  of  the 
real  Caufe,  not  only  of  the  Crudities  and 
their  grievous  Effe&s,  but  likewife  of  all 
the  innumerable  other  Symptoms  that  have 
ever  difturbed  me:  For  tho’  the  Enemy  has 
now  withdrawn  his  Forces  and  is  retir’d,  I 
am  fenfible  that  he  is  ftill  lurking  within: 
The  beating,  throbbing,  and  fometimes 

trembling  in  every  Part  of  me,  and  efpeci- 
^  '  h  .  f  ally 
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ally  the  Shakings  in  my  Back,  which  I  not 
only  feel  upon  Surprize  or  Paffion,  but  even 
the  leaft  Emotion  of  my  Mind  that  is  hid¬ 
den,  now  I  am  as  it  were  in  perfedt  Health, 
admonifhes  me  continually  of  my  pre¬ 
carious  Condition,  and  gives  me  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  broken  Contexture  of  my  Spi¬ 
rits. 

Phil.  There  is  not  a  Symptom  you  have 
labour’d  under,  that  might  not  with  great 
Eafe  be  accounted  for  from  the  Defici¬ 
ency  of  the  Spirits,  if  a  Man  would  fet 
about  it. 

Mifom .  I  can  but  admire  at  my  own 
ficklenefs.  A  little  while  ago  I  difputed 
with  you,  and  denied  the  Exiftence  of  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  ,  but  now  again,  when  I  come 
to  reafon  a  Pojleriori ,  I  think  it  impoffible 
that  there  fhould  be  none* 

Phil  Such  muft  be  the  Minutenefs  of 
their  Bulks,  and  the  Rapidity  of  their 
Motion,  that  their  Exiftence  is  one  of  thofe 
Truths  that  admit  of  no  Demonftration  a 
Priori . 

Mifom .  I  could  eafily  fall  in  with 
Dr.  Morton,  who  in  his  {a)  IIYPETOAOriA 
endeavour’d  to  prove,  that  the  Diforder  of 
the  animal  Spirits  was  the  Caufe  of  moft 
Difeafes, 

gfc— _  _ 

■ """ — 

(a)  A  Difeour/g  on  the  Spirits*  ' 

P  4  I  can 
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I  can  now  folve  very  well  how  clofe 
Study  comes  to  difpofe  People  to  the  Hy- 
pochondriack  Paflion;  but  why  the  Ger¬ 
mans  Should  call  it  the  Difeafe  of  the 
Learned,  in  their  Language,  when  fo  many 
others  are  afflidted  with  it,  I  can’t  con¬ 
ceive. 

Phil.  They  call  it  fo,  becaufe  among  the 
Learned  there  is  a  greater  Number  troubled 
with  it  than  you  can  find  in  any  other 
Clafs  of  Men  :  It  is  common  among  them, 
as  Palfeys  and  Convulsions  are  ampng  Silver- 
fmiths  and  Braziers;  Hernia's  among  Trum¬ 
peters,  and  thofe  that  break  Horfes  for  the 
great  Saddle;  Ajlmah's  among  Hat-makers, 
&c.  (a)  Non  quod  foli  liter atiy  fays  Etmullery 
huic  morbo  obnoxii  Jint ,  fed  quod  plurimi  eo 
malo  vexantur^  the  Reafon  of  which  he 
thinks  to  be  their  ftooping  and  fqueezing 
the  Belly  againfi:  the  Books,  which  hinders 
the  free  Defcent  of  the  Diaphragma ,  and 
consequently  the  Circulation  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours, 

Mifom .  This  is  very  far  fetch’d.  I  won¬ 
der  what  Etmuller  would  fay  to  a  learned 
Divine  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  is  Hypo- 
chondriacal,  and  yet  generally  ftands  up¬ 
right,  or  walks,  when  he  ftudies.  But  I 


Not,  that  only  learned  Men  (are  fubjett  to  this  Diflem- 
j kr}  but  becaufe  a  great  many  of  them  are  troubled  with  it. 

think 
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think  this  High  German  Reafon  not  worth 
the  refuting;  what  you  have  faid  of  the 
Labour  of  the  Brain,  by  which  the  fineft 
Spirits  are  exhaufted,  and  the  Negledt  of 
Exercife  by  which  the  grofler  Humours 
Ihould  be  eliminated,  is  very  Rational,  and 
a  better  Caufe  cannot  be  affign’d  ;  therefore 
I  think  it  Ihould  hold  good  in  all,  Learned 
or  Not  learned,  that  commit  the  fame  Er¬ 
rors. 

Phil  So  it  does ;  for  whether  a  Man  has 
an  Eftate  to  live  upon,  is  a  Merchant,  an 
Artift,  or  follows  any  other  Trade  or  Em¬ 
ployment  that  allows  of  a  Sedentary  Life, 
fo  he  but  over-charges  his  Head  with  Bu- 
finefs,  and  keeps  the  reft  of  his  Body  un- 
adtive;  it  is  certain,  that  he  bids  fair  for 
the  Diftemper;  and  as  for  the  leaning  the 
Stomach  and  Pracordia  againft  large  Books, 
Desks,  and  Tables,  tho’  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  bean  Adequate  Caufe,  I  have  had  Reafon 
in  a  great  many  to  fufpedt  it  as  an  acceflary 
one. 

Mifom .  Something  comes  into  my  Head, 
that  very  much  corroborates  this  Opinion 
of  yours  concerning  Digeftion,  and  which 
I  wonder  neither  of  us  fhould  have  thought 
of  before,;  for  I  am  fure  you  muft  have  read 
it,  as  well  I.  It  is  a  notable  Inftance  of  a 
great  Diforder  in  the  Stomach  occafion’d  by 
a  Deficiency  of  the  Spirits,  inferted  in  the 

Philo ~ 
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Philo fophical  Tranf actions,  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  Year  1673.  I  can  find  it  prefen tly  :  If 
I  am  not  mi  (taken  it  is  very  apropos ,  and 
I  will  have  the  Pleafure  of  reading  it  to 
you.  — — — 

(a)  £C  A  Minifter  of  about  fifty  Years  of 
<c  Age,  being  much  indifpofed,  and  often 
cc  relapfing  into  a  Diftemper  accompanied 
“  with  vomiting  and  purging,  his  Phyfi- 
cc  cian,  when  I  had  the  Opportunity  of 
££  fpeaking  with  him  about  it,  told  me, 
*c  That  he  was  perfuaded  that  his  Cure  was 
C£  obftrudted  by  the  Patient's  being  obliged 
€£  to  ftudy ;  for  when  by  the  Help  of  Me- 
£C  dicines  prefcribed  to  and  ufed  by  him  he 
C£  was  brought  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
<£  Recovery,  his  ftudying  and  preaching 
<£  made  him  conftantly  relapfe.  This  ap- 
<£  pearing  to  me  fomewhat  ftrange,  that 
l<fc  ftudying  and  difcourfing  fhould  caft  a 
<c  Man  into  fuch  violent  Diftempers;  and 
t£  the  Reafons  given  by  the  Dodtor  for  it, 
C£  not  prevailing  with  me ;  he  one  Day  fur- 
££  priz'd  me  with  relating  what  himfelf 
t£  had  feen,  giving  the  faid  Minifter  a  Vi- 
*  fit,  which  might  confirm  his  Conjedture 
ic  concerning  the  Spirits  being  drawn  away 
“  from  the  Stomach,  and  leaving  the  di- 
t£  geftive  Power  languid;  which  was,  that 


(a)  Phil,  Tranf,  N°  9 6a 
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“  the  Preacher  falling  into  a  Relapfe  after 

a  Sermon  preach’d  by  him,  and  Vomits 
“  coming  Itrongly  upon  him,  he  calt  out 
“  among  other  Matter,  feveral  Pieces,  fome 
“  as  large  as  the  End  of  a  Man’s  Finger, 
“  fome  lefs,  of  a  Subltance  to  the  Touch 
“  and  Eye  perfedly  refembling  Tallow; 
£t  four  Pieces  whereof  weigh’d  half  an 
“  Ounce.  What  may  be  inferr’d  hence 
“  for  the  Doctrine  of  Concodion  I  mult 
“  leave  to  others' to  confider. 

Phil.  I  own  I  had  forgot  it,  tho’  it  is 
very  apropos,  and  may  lerve  likewife  to 
make  us  conceive  more  ealily  why  the  hy- 
pochondriack  Paffion  fhould  be  called  the 
Dileafe  of  the  Learned.  Put  J’ll  proceed. 

Immoderate  Grief,  Cares,  Troubles  and 
Pifappointments  are  likewife  often  Conco¬ 
mitant  Caufes  of  this  Difea fej  but  molt 
commonly  in  fuch,  as  either  by  Eltate,  Be¬ 
nefices,  pr  Employments  have  a  fufficient 
Revenue  to  make  themfelves  ealie :  Men 
that  are  already  provided  for,  or  elle  have 
a  Livelyhood  by  their  Callings  amply  fe- 
cured,  are  never  exempt  from  Sollicitudes, 
and  the  keeping  not  only  of  Riches,  but 
even  moderate  Pofleffions,  is  always  attended 
with .  Care.  Thofe  that  enjoy  ’em  are  more 
at  leifure  to  refled,  befides  that  their  Wiihes 
and  Defines  being  larger,  themfelves  are  more 
likely  to  be  offended  at  a  great  many  Paf- 

fages 
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fages  of  Life,  than  People  of  lower  For y 
tunes,  who  have  feldom  higher  Ends,  than 
what  they  are  continually  employed  about, 
the  getting  of  their  daily  Bread ;  which  if 
they  accomplifti  to  Satisfaction,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  pleas'd  and  happy,  becaufe  they  think 
themfelves  fo ;  and  fuch,  as  cannot  obtain  it, 
labour  under  fuch  a  V ariety  of  Neceffities,  and 
are  fo  diverted  with  their  prefent  Circum- 
ftances,that  they  have  not  Time  ftedfaftly  to 
think  on  one  thing,  and  confequently  the 
Vexations  of  the  Mind  have  not  fo  great  an 
Influence  over  them.  It  was  unexpected  For¬ 
tune,  that  firft  made  you  in  love  with  Buft- 
nefs,  and  the  Management  your  large  In¬ 
heritance  required,  cured  you  of  your  care- 
lefs  Temper  ;  Give  me  leave  to  obferve, 
that  if  you  had  been  reduced  to  the  Want 
that  threatned  you,  and  forced  to  maintain 
your  Family,  either  by  Copying,  Hackney¬ 
writing,  or  fome  other  miferable  Shift, 
where  you  mu  ft  have  work’d  (a)  de  pane  ad 
panem ,  and  always  lived  from  Hand  to 
Mouth,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  your  Di- 
ftemper  (if  it  had  ever  troubled  you  at  all) 
would  neither  fo  foon,  nor  fo  feverely  have 
attack’d  you. 

You  have  been  tormented  with  more  * 
Symptoms  than  ever  I  knew  any  one  Pa- 

(a)  From  Loaf  to  Loaf.  A  Proverb .  The  fame  as  Jrom 
Hand  to  Mouth . 

tient  $ 
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tient ;  and  yet  there  are  feveral  others,  as 
Lypothymies,  Weaknefles,  Pains  in  the  Arms, 
Legs,  &c.  that  are  familiar  to  hypochon¬ 
driacal  People,  of  which  I  have  not  heard 
you  complain.  It  is  likewife  obfervable  in 
your  Cafe,  that  your  Pains  have  been  ufed 
to  be  more  cruel,  your  Fancy  lefs  difturb’d, 
and  the  Intervals  of  Eafe  you  enjoy  in  the 
Summer  of  longer  Continuance  than  they  are 
generally  found,  where  the  Diftemper  may 
be  faid  to  be  arrived  to  the  higheft  Degree. 

As  to  Prognofticks,  confidering  the  ma¬ 
ny  Caufes  that  have  concurred  to  the  ruin¬ 
ing  the  Contexture  of  your  Spirits,  the 
long  Duration  of  your  Diftemper,  and  the 
Violence  it  has  been  of,  as  is  reafonably  to 
be  prefum’d  from  the  vifible  Alterations  it 
has  made  in  your  very  Temper  and  Confti- 
tution,  my  Sentiment  is,  that  an  entire 
Cure,  fo  as  never  to  relapfe  into  any  of  the 
Symptoms,  that  are  become  habitual  to  you, 
is  never  to  be  expeCted,  nor  is  your  priftine 
Vigour  ever  to  be  reftored  ;  but  if  your  Di¬ 
ftemper  be  skilfully  managed,  and  Prefcrip- 
tions  diligently  comply’d  with,  your  grie- 
1  vous  Pains,  the  Diforders  of  the  Fancy, 
and  habitual  Coftivenefs,  which  influences 
the  reft,  may  be  removed,  the  Return  of  all 
that  is  difmai  in  your  Affliction  be  prevent- 
1  ed,  and  your  Life  again  be  made  eafie  and 
comfortable.  Of  this  I  can  aflure  you,  with 

as 
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as  much  Certainty,  as  Mortals  can  make 
Promifes  to  one  another. 

Mifom.  I  Tent  for  you  at  firft,  ‘Philopirio , 
only  out  of  Curiofity,  to  know  your  Senti¬ 
ments  concerning  the  Hypochondriack  Paf- 
fion,  without  any  Defign  of  taking  your 
Advice,  much  lefs  your  Medicines,  though 
I  heard  you  prepar’d  and  adminiftered 
them  your  felf,  a  Practice  I  have  always 
coveted  in  a  regular  Phyfician ;  but  what 
you  have  told  me  of  Phyfick  in  general, 
and  the  Caufes  of  my  Diftemper  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  well  as  the  Conftancy  with  which 
I  fee  you  Hill  adhere  to  Obfervation  in  the 
tracing  of  Nature,  and  the  uncommon  Me¬ 
thod  of  your  reafoning,  by  drawing  all  your 
Arguments  from  the  folid  Balls  of  well- 
weigh’d  Experience,  have  alter’d  my  Re- 
folution,  and  again  conquer’d  that  Preju¬ 
dice  I  have  fo  often  taken  up  againll  Phy¬ 
fick  :  Wherefore  to  Ihew  you  how  unwil¬ 
ling  I  am  to  lofe  any  further  time,  and 
with  how  much  Relignation  to  your  Skill, 
and  Candour,  I  confide  in  your  Promife ; 
from  this  Moment  I  commit  my  felf  en¬ 
tirely  to  your  Care,  without  any  Enquiry 
into  your  Method  of  Cure,  defiring  you 
would  let  me  have  this  very  Night  what¬ 
ever  you  think  proper,  with  neceffary  Di¬ 
rections  *  To-morrow  I  lhall  have  a  Vemlon- 

Pafty  for  Dinner,  oi  which  if  you  11  take 

part. 
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part,  you’ll  oblige  me  :  My  ufual  Hour 
is  One  5  againft  you  come,  for  your  Infor¬ 
mation,  I’ll  look  out  fome  of  the  Pre- 
fcriptions  that  I  ufed  to  find  the  greateft 
Benefit  by,  and  when  you  have  feen  them 

well  talk  of  another  Patient,  I  have  in  view 
for  you. 

Phil.  You  load  me  with  Civilities,  Mi- 
fomedon ;  but  in  Obedience  to  your  Com¬ 
mands,  I’ll  take  care  of  the  Medicines  To- 
an(t  wait  on  you  To-morrow. 

Mifom.  Then  I’ll  detain  you  no  longer, 
and  expeft  you  :  I  can  promife  you  no 

Formian ,  nor  Chios  Wines,  but  excellent* 
French  Claret, 

— —  (a)  quod  minimum  Falemis 
Jnvidet  uvis.  —  _ 

Phil.  (^)  Sujficit at  lice  at  culpa  potare 

Magijlrd. 


which  lhf  iS  mt  in,  th<L  hafi  inferiour  t0  German  Wine, 

.  7W  VeTmuch  efteemed  among  the  Romans. 
yb)lt  is  enough-,  or  as  one  would  fay  in  Emlifh :  I  don't 

Zfrl°nfh-t  G°r0dnefs  °f  h  *  but  1  b%tbc  Liberty  not  to  drink 
Phr/iT  1  /  JaA  *  fare  hor'  Culpa  potare  Magiftra  is  n 
nd  J‘  ”?aie  ufe  ?}  h  Horace  for  moderate  drinking.  It  is  a. 
_  >  or .  heciiims.  and  the  Criticks  are  not 

Cupp!  yt‘  Whetbtr  n  miht  t0  te  read>  Culpa,  Cupa,  or 


Mifom. 
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Mifom.  (a)  Liber  erh  :  non  enim  folio  con- - 
Tgere!  Tempus  dm,  ne  ergo  nobis  in 

mora  fis  vogo . 

Phil.  (^)  7" empejlivus  adero  ;  ^//^i 

hora  ventrem  femper  monitor em  habeo. 


r##  A4/I  te  free  to  do  as  you  pleafe  For  is  not  my 
c-ithm  to  force  my  Guefts  againft  their  Inclination.  1  have 
Ctfa  Zh  the  Timel  therefore ' fray  don't  let  us  watt  for  you 
lb)  1  (hall  be  with  you  at  your  time ;  for  my  Stomach  al¬ 
ways  help  me  to  remember  that  Hour. 
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D  I  A  L  O  G  U 


between 

Philopirio  a  Phyfician , 


AND 

Mifomedon  and  Polytheca 

His  P  AT  IE  NTS. 


Misomedon. 


HESE  are  the  Prefcriptions  1 
fpoke  of;  but  before  you  look  on 
them,  I  want  to  have  a  Doubt  or 
two  refolv’d,  which,  as  I  was 
thinking  on  our  Difcourfe  of  Yefterday,  I 
ftarted  to  my  felf  this  Morning,  concerning 
what  you  have  laid  down  as  the  chief  Caufe 
of  Hypochondriack  and  Hyfterick  Difeafes. 

Q_  Phil 4 
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Phil  What  may  be  certainly  known 
from  Obfervation  and  Experience,  about  the 
Caufes  of  thefe  Diftempers,  can  only  relate 
to  the  external  and  procatartick  5  but  as  to 
the  immediate  Caufes  that  within  the  Body 
produce  thefe  Diftempers,  whatever  I  or  any 
body  elfe  can  fay  about  them,  can  only  be 
conjectural. 

Mifom .  Yet  you  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Exiftence  of  animal  Spirits  is  rather  a  FaCt, 
than  a  Suppofition  ;  and  that  their  being  di¬ 
vided  into  finer  and  grofier  Spirits,  is  no 
more  than  a  neceflary  Confequence  of  their 
being  made  by  Separation  from  the  Blood  or 
other  Juices. 

Phil .  That  I  can  frame  no  better  Idea  of 
thefe  things,  I  own ;  but  X  have  drawn  no  Con- 
clufions  from  that  Idea,  which  I  have  form’d 
of  it;  and,  when  I  had  anfwer’d,  as  well 
as  I  could,  the  Objection  you  made  againft 
the  Exiftence  of  animal  Spirits,  I  told  you 
afterwards  that  I  did  not  infift  upon  it,  and 
only  made  ufe  of  the  Name  to  exprefs  the 
Inftruments  of  Motion  and  of  Senfe,  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  or  were  not  animal  Spirits, 
as  are  commonly  allowed  ;  or  whether  the 
Nerves  perform’d  this  by  any  Motion  undif- 
c  over  able  by  us,  or  by  any  Juice,  or  Spirit, 
or  Mther ,  or  whatever  it  be.  Men  muft  ei¬ 
ther  be  altogether  filent  about  the  ©econo¬ 
my  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Commerce  be- 

a  tween 
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tween  the  volatile  Particles  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Adi  of  Thinking,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Body ;  or  giving  Names  to  things 
inexpreffible,  utter  the  loofe  Conjectures  of 
the*  Imagination.  The  Obfervations,  that 
lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  a  Difeafe,  and 
what  Experience  has  taught  us  concerning 
the  Juvantia  and  Lczdentia ,  what  things 
will  facilitate  and  promote,  or  obftruCt  and 
retard  the  Cure  of  it,  are  the  Corner-Stones 
on  which  Phyficians  ought  to  build  their 
Practice.  They  are  known  Parts,  in  which 
there  are  certain  Roads  to  travel  in,  whilft 
all  the  reft  that  is  between  them  is  a  terra 
incognita ,  which  every  body  may  conceive 
of  as  he  pleafes. 

Mifom .  Yet  there  is  a  great  Difference  in 
the  making  of  Conjedtures,  and  abundance 
of  Ingenuity  may  be  difplay’d  in  them. 
When  the  fo  much  celebrated  Headlefs 
Statue  of  a  Faunus  was  firft  found,  every 
Body  could  tell,  that  a  Head  muft  once  have 
belong’d  to  that  Body  ;  and  an  hundred  Men 
might  have  conceiv’d  the  Form  or  Figure 
of  it  an  hundred  different  ways ;  but  when 
Michael  Ajigelo  had  fupply’d  the  DefeCt,  it 
was  evident,  that  the  Head  that  was  miff 
ling,  muft  have  been  fuch  a  one  as  that, 
which  he  had  made,  or  a  worfe.  When  we 
look  upon  the  whole  Statue  as  it  is  now, 
and  compare  the  Ihort  Horns  of  the  Faunus , 

Q,  Z  with 
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with  the  little  Tuft  of  his  Tail,  and  thd 
drunken  Grin  of  his  Face,  with  the  frolick- 
fome  Pofture  of  his  Limbs,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  grotefque  Figure,  what  a  deal  of  fine 
Judgment  is  there  to  be  feen  in  his  gu effing  ! 

Phil  Still  Michael  Angelo  knew  his  Task; 
and  tho’  perhaps  no  body  befides  himfelf 
could  have  made  a  Head  anfwerable  to  fuch 
a  Body;  yet  it  was  no  Secret,  which  Part 
of  the  Statue  it  was  that  was  wanting  :  but 
in  the  latent  Caufes  of  Difeafes  we  can  form 
no  Idea  of  what  we  are  ignorant  of ;  that 
is,  we  don’t  know  the  Figures  nor  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  things  that  are  hid  from  us, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  make  Sounds  for, 
and  adapt  Words  to  things  that  are  inex- 

preflible.  . 

Mifom.  I  am  convinced  that  reafonmg 

about  the  internal  and  immediate  Caufe  of 
Difeafes,  and  the  folving  Phenomena  by  an 
Hypothecs,  are  of  little  ufe  to  cure  fick 
People  :  Nay,  I  am  perfuaded  moreover, 
that  Virgil ,  whofe  Authority  is  of  great 
weight  with  me,  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  Truth  ;  and  that  he  pointed  at  it  in 
thefe  two  Lines. 

(a)  Scire  pot  eft  ate  s  Herharum ,  ufumque  medendi 

Maluity  £5?  mutas  agitare  inglorius  Artes. 

( a )  He  chofe  rather  to  underfland  the  Efficacy  of  Simple  and 

the  Cure  of  Difeafes ,  and  void  of  Glory  to  praffife  the  dumb 
Arts.  Virgil /Eneids,  Book  ia. 
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Japis  preferr’d  the  real  Service  he  might 
be  of  to  his  Father,  to  his  own  Glory;  and 
therefore  chofe  to  underftand  the  Efficacy 
of  Simples,  and  the  practical  Part  of  Phy- 
fick;  and  I  don’t  queftion  but  Virgil  call’d 
thefe  the  dumb,  filent  Arts,  in  Oppofition  to 
the  other,  which  Apollo  had  offer’d  him  the 
(a)  Augur  ium,  the  (c)  Cithara ,  and  the 
[d)  Celeresfagittce ,  that  Men  could  not  excel 
in  without  acquiring  Renown ;  or  elfe  the 
Epithet  inglorius  would  have  been  imperti¬ 
nent  to  Japis .  I  can  plainly  fee,  that  when 
he  fa  id  mutas  artes ,  he  meant  fuch  Arts  as 
might  be  fecretly  practis’d,  and  which  it  fig- 
nify’d  nothing  to  talk  or  reafon  upon. 

Phtl.  This  could  not  have  been  found 
out  without  great  Sagacity. 

Mifom .  That  this  was  Virgil's  Meaning  is 
moft  evident  from  two  Words  that  follow 
feme  twenty  or  more  Line?  after,  (e)  medi - 
cans  occulte . 

Phil.  You  fpeak  like  a  true  Worfhipper 
of  the  Ancients.  Virgil  was,  as  well  as 
Homer ,  an  infpired  Writer,  and  no  Man  of 
Claffick  Faith  did  ever  doubt  the  Univer- 
fality  of  their  Knowledge;  nay,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  either  of  them  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  any  thing,  paft,  pefent,  or  to 


(a)  The  Gift  of  Prophecy.  (h)  Mufick.  (c)  Jhe  Art  of 
Shooting,  ( d )  Healing  covertly  and  m  fecref 


come 
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come,  fhews  a  great  Tendency  to  Pro- 
phanenefs. 

Mifom.  (a)  Hie  Funis  nihil  attraxit.  No 
Banter  can  Hick  there :  But  what  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  is,  that,  tho’  I  am  convinced 
from  what  you  have  faid,  that  Reafoning 
about  Caufes  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  tho’  I  am  confirm’d  in  this  Opinion  by 
Virgil’s  Authority,  yet  I  fin'd  it  is  impoffible 
to  do  without.  There  is  a  Gap  between 
the  Obfervations  made  on  the  Symptoms  of 
a  Difeafe,  and  what  Experience  teaches  us 
about  the  Cure  of  it :  I  want  to  have  that  Gap 
fill’d  up  ;  and  the  molt  airy  Speculations  are 
more  fatisfadory,  than  a  Man’s  faying  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  it.  To  confider  the 
Nerves  as  the  Snouts  of  an  Alembick,  and 
make  the  Brain  ferve  for  a  Spunge,  requires 
at  lead;  as  much  Capacity,  as  to  be  altoge¬ 
ther  filent  concerning  the  Operations  of 
either.  Therefore  I  defire  you  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  fpeak  of  thefe  things  according  to 
the  Idea  you  have  form’d  of  them..  Your 
Notion  of  the  Mafs  of  Spirits,  that  it  mult 
be  a  Compound  of  heterogeneous  Particles, 
and  that  fome  of  them  mult  be  abundantly 
finer  than  others,  has  nothing  in ,  it  that  is 
unreafonable  or  improbable.  You’ll  pardon 

Y  ■  '  '  '  '  ’  f  i  *  r  *  •  ,  \ 


(a)  This  Rope  has  drawn  nothing.  It  is  ufed  proverbially 
So  an  Adverfary,  when  what  he  fays  is  of  little  or  no  Force. 

my 
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my  Ficklenefs ;  it  is  Part  of  my  Diftemper  ; 
and  I  can't  help  altering  my  Opinion  as 
often  as  the  Appearances  of  things  do 
phange. 

Phil.  But  which,  pray,  are  the  Doubts 
you  intended  to  propofe  ? 

Mifom .  The  firft  is  this ;  I  have  allowed 
you  that  the  Deficiency  of  Spirits  was  a 
natural  Confequence  of  hard  Studies,  and 
other  Labours  of  the  Brain;  becaufe  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed,  but  that  great  Quantities 
of  them  muft  be  confumed  by  thofe  diffi¬ 
cult  and  often-repeated  Employments  of 
pur  Thoughts  ;  but  upon  confidering  that 
the  A Qt  of  Thinking,  and  confequently  the 
Labour  of  the  Brain,  is  continual,  and  lafts 
without  Intermiffion,  as  long  as  we  live ; 

I  can  fee  no  Reafon,  why  in  the  fame  Ope- 
ration  the  Spirits  fhould  be  more  ex- 
haufted  at  one  time,  than  they  are  at  another* 

Phil.  When  we  leave  our  Fancy  at  its 
own  Difpofal,  and,  as  it  were,  a  grazing, 
without  charging  the  Spirits  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  Bufinefs,  they  may  be  juftly  faid  to 
be  at  Play  ;  .  and  therefore,  in  Men,  whofe 
Brains  are  not  ufed  to  be  idle,  this  is  call'd 
unbending  of  their  Thoughts,  or  elfe  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Mind ;  but  when  at  our 
Soul's  Command  our  Thoughts  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  any  one  Subjeft,  and  the  volatile 
Meflengers  of  our  Will  diligently  employ'd 

Qw4  m 
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in  finding  out,  Separating,  joining,  and  fit¬ 
ting  the  feveral  Images  that  may  ferve  our 
purpofe,  are  fent  with  unconceivable  Swift- 
nefs  to  penetrate  every  Cranny  of  the  Brain, 
then  certainly  our  Spirits  are  at  work,  and 
the  more  fix’d  and  intenfe  our  Thoughts  are, 
the  greater,  without  doubt,  is  the  W afte  of 
Spirits :  It  is  with  our  Thoughts,  as  it  is 
with  our  Eyes :  The  latter  we  keep  open 
without  any  Trouble  all  Day  long,  and  if 
we  walk  abroad  we  fee  the  Houfes,  People, 
Coaches,  Streets  and  Horfes  all  at  once ;  but 
this  does  not  hurt  or  weary  the  Eyes  fo 
much,  as  when  we  contract  the  Sight,  and 
diredting  it  to  a  particular  Place,  keep  it 
employ’d  in  examining  fome  very  minute 
Points;  as  is  manifeft  in  Engravers,  Pain¬ 
ters  in  Miniature,  and  others,  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  requiring  a  Nicety  of  Sight,  generally 
proves  prejudicial  to  their  Eyes;  and  daily 
Experience  (hews  us,  that  thofe,  who  read  or 
write  much,  are  fooner  forced  to  wear  Spe¬ 
ctacles,  than  other  People. 

Mijom.  This  I  fuppofe  the  Phyficians  in 
Spain  take  for  granted ;  who,  tho’  they  are 
never  fo  young,  hardly  ever  ftir  without 
Spedtacles,  and  have  them  fatten’d  to  their 
Heads  even  when  they  ride  abroad. 

Phil.  What,  you  think  then,  that  by  this 
they  would  hint  to  the  World,  that  the 
Severity  of  their  Studies  and  Lucubrations 
has  impair’d  their  Sight  ?  Our 
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Our  Thoughts  don’t  ceafe  even  when  we 
are  afleep ;  but  then  the  Spirits,  not  admi- 
niftring  any  Images  to  the  Soul  from  the 
outward  Senfes,  are  only  wandring  at  leifure 
about  the  Images  that  are  within,  and  com¬ 
monly  the  moft  obvious.  You  fee  I  obey 
your  Commands,  and  I  fpeak  of  thefe  things 
according  to  the  Idea  I  can  form  of  them, 
and  only  as  they  appear  to  be  to  our  Un- 
derftanding,  being  otherwife  well  affured, 
that  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real 
Oeconomy  of  the  Brain. 

Whilft  I  think  on  this,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  take  notice,  that  nothing  more  egregi- 
oufly  expofes  the  ridiculous  Vanity  of  thofe 
that  pretend  to  explain  mechanically  the 
Motions  of  the  Spirits,  than  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  in  our  Dreams.  In  them  it 
feerhs  to  us,  that  our  Fancy  is  either  pla¬ 
cidly  foothed,  or  frightfully  diflurb’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Images  the  Spirits 
chance  to  light  on  ;  yet  Experience  teaches 
us,  that  our  having  either  delightful,  or  elfe 
troublefome  Dreams,  is  not  a  thing  fo  for¬ 
tuitous,  as  the  Generality  of  People  imagine; 
and  it  is  demonftrable,  that  it  depends  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  Tone  and  Contexture  of 
the  Spirits,  and  confequently  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  the  difpofition  of  the  Body : 
Overloading  the  Stomach  at  Night,  even 
when  we  are  in  Health,  often  influences  our 

Dreams, 
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Dreams,  and  makes  the  Fancy  uneafie.  The 
generality  of  hypochondriack  and  hyfterick 
People  have  at  all  times,  either  difmal  and 
confus’d  Dreams,  or  elfe  fuch  as  they  can 
but  feldom  and  faintly  remember.  I  wifh 
the  ingenious  gentlemen,  that  can  fo  faga- 
cioufly  penetrate  into  the  Mechanifm  of 
the  moft  minute  Particles,  would  oblige  us 
once  with  a  Reafon,  why  all  Valetudinarians , 
in  whom  the  Contexture  of  Spirits  is  much 
broken,  fhould  fo  often,  the  Minute  they  fall 
afleep,  be  troubled  with  a  Dream  of  fink¬ 
ing  down,  or  falling  into  a  Pit,  which  fhall 
wake  and  often  make  them  tremble:  And 
that  this  depends  as  much  upon  the  Me¬ 
chanifm  of  the  Body,  as  any  mufcular  Mo¬ 
tion  we  can  make,  is  certain  ;  but  who  is 
the  mighty  Man  that  can  enter  into  it  ? 
Tho’  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  Dream  is  more 
peculiarly  the  Confequence  of  a  Deficiency 
of  Spirits  than  any  other;  becaufe  it  like- 
wife  happens  to  People  in  Health  after 
great  Evacuations,  unufual  and  immoderate 
Exercife,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  have  over¬ 
watch’d,  or  wearied  themfelves  with  Think¬ 
ing. 

I  would  like  wife  ask  thofe  clear- figh  ted 
Philofophers,  that  pretend  to  difcover  which 
way  all  Medicines  are  oblig’d  to  work  up¬ 
on  human  Bodies,  to  give  us  an  Infight  into 
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ftantly  obferv’d  of  Opium :  Nay,  let  them 
but  mechanically  account  for  one  Phceno - 
menon  of  that  wonderful  Charmer  of  the 
Spirits,  I  mean  the  fedate  and  agreeable 
Dreams  which  a  little  Quantity  of  it  (hall 
generally  occafion  in  all  healthy  People, 
and  I’ll  not  trouble  them  to  explain  any 
other  Qualification  of  that  divine  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Mifom.  I  fee  your  Opinion  of  the  Ef- 
feits  which  Opium  has  upon  the  Spirits, 
is  contrary  to  that  of  Willis ,  who  fays  it 
kills  and  deftroys  them,  and  fpeaks  of  its 
Particles  entring  the  Brain,  as  a  Man  would 
of  a  flying  Army  that  furprizes  a  Frontier 
Country.  He  tells  us,  That  meeting  in  the 
Cortex  of  the  Brain ,  with  the  firfi  Party  of 
the  Animal  Spirits ,  they  defeat ,  or  rather 
deftroy  a  great  many  of  them ,  that  are  in  the 
Forlorn-hope ;  by  which  means  afterwards  the 
remaining  Spirits  of  the  fame  Troop  being 
now  grown  weaker,  retreat ,  and  feeing  their 
Emanation  is  fl opt,  fly  back  toward  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Brain ;  and  that,  whilft  they  are 
withdrawing  themjelves from  the  Battle,  and 
marching  of,  the  reft  that  are  lodg'd  in  the 
Organs  of  Senfe,  as  in  fo  many  Watch- 
Towers,  having  loft  their  Recruits,  immedi¬ 
ately  follow  them,  and  leaving  their  Guard 
retire  to  take  their  ref 


This 
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This  is  no  doubt  a  very  witty  Simile  ; 
but  to  lay  no  more  of  his  Poetical  Army 
of  Myrmidons,  nor  your  Digreffion  upon 
Dreams,  I’ll  go  back  from  whence  I  ftarted, 
and  own  my  felf  anfwer’d  as  to  my  firft 
Doubt.  What  you  have  faid  has  fully  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  tho’  our  Thoughts  never 
ceafe,  the  Labour  of  the  Spirits  requir’d  in 
the  Performance  of  them  is  infinitely  greater 
on  fome  Occafions,  than  it  is  upon  others; 
and  tho’  I  muft  own,  that  I  don’t  know 
what  Sleep  con  fills  in  exactly ;  yet,  from 
the  Refreshment,  Vigour  and  Strength  it 
gives  to  our  Thoughts,  I  now  dare  con¬ 
clude  that  the  fineft  Spirits  are  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  Eafe  in  it,  which  they  never  enjoy 
v/hilft  we  are  awake.  The  Wearinefs  of 
our  Limbs  is  cured  by  fitting  or  lying  (till, 
and  the  groffer-  Spirits  employed  in  mufi- 
cular  Motion  may  be  in  a  great  meafure 
recruited  by  Food  and  Quietnefs  without 
Sleep:  But  the  Lofs  of  the  moft  fubtile 
Spirits,  always  officiating  between  the  Soul 
and  fome  of  the  Senfes,  and  more  or  lefs 
bufied  in  forming  fome  Thought  or  other 
whilft  we  are  awake,  cannot  be  re¬ 
pair’d  but  by  Sleep,  the  Want  of  which 
we  fee  foon  diforders  the  Brain,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Tone  and  whole  Contexture 
of  the  Spirits. 
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Phil.  In  the  fame  Road  of  Thinking 
you’ll  find  the  Reafon  why  Hypochondri¬ 
acal  People  are  generally  ingenious,  with¬ 
out  the  Affiftance  of  an  imaginary  Fer¬ 
ment  of  the  Spleen,  which,  as  we  have 
fhew’d  before,  fome  Phyficians  would  have 
to  be  the  Caufe  both  of  their  Wit  and 
their  Biftemper:  For,  as  Thinking  confifts 
in  a  various  Difpofition  of  the  Images  re¬ 
ceived  ;  fo  what  we  call  Wit  is  nothing 
but  an  Aptitude  oj  the  Spirits  by  which  they 
nimbly  turn  to ,  and  dexteroujly  dijpoje  the 
Images  that  may  perve  our  purpofe.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  witty  Men  and 
Bloc  kheads  fpend  the  fame  Time  in  Think¬ 
ing,  the  fir  ft  mn  ft  in  all  likelyhood  wafte 
the  moft  Spirits:  Nay,  it  is  unreafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  flow  and  heavy  Think¬ 
ing  of  a  drowfy  thick-fcull’d  Fellow,  fib  Quid 
require  as  much  Agility  and  Workman- 
fhip  of  the  Spirits,  as  the  quick  and  fprightly 
Thoughts  of  a  clear-headed,  ingenious  Man; 
and  to  me  it  feems  highly  probable,  that 
there  is  no  more  Adtion,  or  greater  Labour 
perform’d  in  the  Brain  of  the  firft,  when  he 
is  as  broad  awake  as  he  can  be,  than  there 
is  in  that  of  the  latter,  when  he  is  half 
afleep. 

The  Thinking  then  of  Blockheads,  be- 
fides  that  they  feldom  delight  in  it,  can  do 
them  no  hurt,  becaufe  it  does  not  exhauft 
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the  Spirits;  and  they  are  almoft  as  fecure 
from  becoming  hypochondriacal,  as  thofe, 
that  cannot  Write,  from  being  pillory’d  for 
Counterfeiting  other  Peoples  Hands. 

f  Mifom.  The  Hypochondriaci  are  oblig’d 
to  you  for  the  Compliment ;  but  I  can  t 
fee,  that  their  Wit  any  way  difpofes  them 
to  ’the  Diftemper,  as  Learning  does ;  the 
Acquisition  of  which  adminifters  a  palpable 
occafion  to  it. 

Phil.  I  do  not  fay  it  does :  Ingenuity  on¬ 
ly  makes  them  proper  Subjefts  for  the  Dif- 
eafe  to  work  upon,  and  the  moft  witty  Men, 
if  they  commit  no  Excefs.  in  thofe  things 
that  exhauft  the  finer  Spirits,  but  divert 
themfelves  daily  with  Hunting,  the  Tennis- 
court,  or  other  brisk  Exercifes,  will  be  as 
exempt  from  the  Diftemper  as  the  greateft 
Logger-heads. 

Mifom.  The  other  Scruple  I  have  refpedts 
more  particularly  the  Caufe  of  the  Hyfterick 
Pafiion  in  Women ;  which  you  fay  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  hypochondriack  Paf- 
fion  in  Men.  I  want  to  know,  fince  the 
Labour  of  the  Brain  has  io  great  a  Pait  in 
exhaufting  the  Spirits  in  Men,  as  to  be  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  Procatartick  Caufes  of  tne 
hypochondriack  Paffion,  wnat  Equivalent 
can  you  name  that  waftes  the  Spirits  in 
Women,  and  is  likewife  able  to  make  them 
fubjecft  to  the  Hyfterick  Paffion:  for  ftudying 
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and  intenfe  thinking  are  not  to  be  alledg’d 
as  a  Caufe  in  Women,  whom  we  know  (at 
lead;  for  the  generality  of  them)  to  be  fo 
little  guilty  of  it;  and  yet  the  Number  of 
hyfterick  Women  far  exceeds  that  of  hypo- 
chondriack  Men.  What  is  it  that  fo  much 
confumes  the  Spirits  in  Girls  of  eighteen, 
fixteen,  nay,  fourteen  and  younger  ? 

Phil.  The  Difficulty  you  ftart  is  very 
material,  and  what  I  would  have  taken 
notice  of  my  felf,  if  we  had  treated  of  the 
hyfterick  Paffion  {a)  ex  profejfo . 

To  find  out  the  Procatartick  Caufe  of 
the  Deficiency  of  “Spirits  in  Women,  and 
efpecially  young  Girls,  where  Cares,  Grief, 
or  Study  cannot  be  accufed,  we  muft  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  are  two  Reafons  why  the 
Spirits  are  deficient:  The  one,  that  they 
are  too  much  wafted  when  they  are  made  ; 
and  the  other,  that  there  is  no  fufficient 
Quantity  made  of  them  :  And  after  this 
you’ll  find,  that  in  all  hyfterick  as  well  as 
hypochondriack  Difeafes,  where  the  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Spirits  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  firft,  it  is  always  owing  to  the  latter. 
Before  young  Girls  come  to  be  Hyfterick, 
you  fhall  always  obferve,  that  their  Blood 
has  been  much  depauperated  by  Agues, 
Green-ficknefs,  or  other  Cachexies,  whofe 
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Origins  may  generally  be  derived  from  ve¬ 
ry  grofs  Errors  in  Diet ;  and  the  Blood  be¬ 
ing  once  depauperated,  from  what  Caufe 
foever ,  it  is  impoffible  that  it  fhould 
yield  to  the  Brain  the  Spirits  which  it 

has  not. 

Mijom .  I  expedted  you  would  lay  the 
Fault  where  you  do ;  but  before  I  allow 
that  their  Diet  can  injure  them,  I  muft  put 
you  in  mind  of  what  you  faid  in  your  Thejis, 
De  Chyloji  vitiata.  If  young  Women  eat 
green  Fruit,  Oat-meal,  Chalk,  Cinders,  &c. 
it  is  a  certain  fign  that  they  have  a  Fancy 
for  them,  and  then  in  Confequence  of 
what  you  have  faid  they  can  do  them  no 
hurt ;  for  when  the  Appetite  is  depraved, 
the  fame  fine  Spirits  that  prompt  them  to 
defire  the  Traih,  will  likewife  enable  the 
Stomachick  Ferment  to  digeft  it,  as  you 
have  demonflrated  in  thofe  remarkable  In- 
ftances  of  the  great  Quantity  of  Herrings, 
and  the  infedted  Onion,  that  were  devoured 
without  the  lead:  Injury  to  the  Parties  that 
fancy’d  them. 

Phil  That  the  Digeftion  in  every  body 
is  much  influenced  by  the  Appetite,  is  unde¬ 
niable  *  But  the  Efficacy  of  the  Spirits  in 
affifting  the  firft  is  only  proportionable  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Impreffion  they  l  eceiv  d 
from  the  latter;  and  where  we  fee  the  one 

is  but  indifferent,  we  cannot  expedt  the 
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other  fhould  be  extraordinary.  There  is  a 
vail:  Difference  between  the  violent  Eager- 
nefs  of  Longing,  and  the  fanciful  hankering 
after  Trafh,  generally  obferv’d  in  Green- 
flcknefs  Girls;  of  whom  it  cannot  be  fo 
properly  faid,  that  they  long  for  what  they 
eat,  as  that  by  degrees  they  have  brought 
themfelves  to  like  what  at  firft  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  them,  and  tailed  by  them  only 
out  of  Wahtonnefs. 

But  tho’  we  mull  not  think,  that  the 
Force  of  the  Spirits  upon  the  Ferment  can 
be  exceffive,  but  where  the  Impulfe  of  the 
Fancy  upon  them  has  been  the  fame;  yet 
I  would  not,  as  you  perhaps  imagine,  de¬ 
rive  the  Crudities  immediately  from  the 
Tralh  they  eat.  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
young  Women  devour  a  world  of  unripe 
Goosberries,  Currants,  Apples,  &c.  fo  much 
as  almoll  to  live  upon  nothing  elfe  for 
Weeks  together,  without  perceiving  the 
leall  Diforder  in  their  Stomach  or  Bowels 
all  that  time;  but  then  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved,  that  notwithflanding  they  had  not 
felt  any  Indifpofition  for  a  great  while,  in 
tradl  of  time,  even  tho’  they  mended  their 
Diet,  they  became  Cachedtick,  and  after 
that  Hyllerick.  From  this  Obfervation, 

I  which  all  Phyllcians  that  have  feen  many 
I  Hyllerick  Cafes  in  Young  Women,  muft 
!  likewife  have  made,  it  is  plain  that  the 
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Stomach  continues  to  perform  its  Office,  tho3 
the  Aliment  is  improper,  as  long  as  the  Fer¬ 
ment  of  it  is  fupply’d  with  the  Spirits  it 
requires ;  but  that  whenever  they  fail  the 
Digeftion  is  fpoiled,  though  our  Food  be 
never  fo  laudable. 

Mifom.  But  from  the  enfuing  Illnefs  in 
thefe  Cafes,  I  would  rather  judge,  that  the 
Trafh  they  eat  had  not  been  well  digefted, 
tho’  the  Diforders  of  the  Stomach  had  not 
been  minded,  and  perhaps  not  perceived; 
for  if  the  Chyle  had  been  good,  it  would 
have  been  turn’d  into  good  Blood,  which 
the  Cachexies,  they  are  brought  into,  evince 
that  it  was  not. 

Phil .  No  Faults  of  all  our  Oeconomy 
can  lefs  conceal  themfelves  from  us,  than 
thofe  of  the  Stomach ;  the  leaf:  of  them 
are  foon  perceptible,  either  by  Vomiting, 
Pain,  Belches,  Tenfions,  Grumbling,  Laxi¬ 
ty  or  Denfity  of  the  Belly  ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  where  none  of  thefe 
Symptoms  appear,  the  Stomach  duly  per¬ 
forms  its  Office.  We  can  ask  no  more  of 
the  Stomachick  Ferment,  than  that  infinu- 
ating  itfelf  into  the  Pores  of  our  Aliments 
it  diffolve  the  Contexture  of  them,  and 
make  them  into  fuch  a  Pulp,  as  being  af¬ 
terwards  mix’d  with  the  Gall  and  Pan- 
creatick  Juice,  fhall  fuffer  its  fineft  Parts 
by  the  Periftaltick  motion  to  be  tranfco- 
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lated  through  the  Glandules  of  the  Inte- 
lfines  into  the  Ladeal  Veffels :  This  is  all 
that  belongs  to  a  good  Chylification,  which 
may  be  done,  and  yet  the  Chyle  be  unfit 
to  make  good  Blood,  if  the  Aliments  are 
improper ;  the  Stomach  is  only  to  be  con- 
fider’d  as  a  good  Cook,  who  may  drefs 
every  thing  to  the  beft  Advantage,  but 
cannot  make  the  Flefh  of  a  ftarv’d  old  Cow 
fo  nutritious,  as  that  of  a  young  well-fed 
Heifer.  If  the  Food,  when  we  eat  it,  is 
not  endued  with  a  great  many  balfamick, 
fpirituous,  or  what  we  call  nourifhing 
Parts,  the  Blood  cannot  receive  them  from 
it,  how  well  foever  it  may  be  affimilated 
with  its  Mafs. 

Mifom.  But  if  the  Blood  be  fo  poor  and 
void  of  Spirits,  that  no  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  can  be  feparated  from  it  to  ferve  the 
feveral  Fundions  that  require  them,  How 
comes  it  that  the  Brain  does  not  fuffer  firft 
of  all  by  this  Scarcity  ?  Why  is  the  Soul 
her  felf  not  fenfible  of  it  ?  For  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  very  ad  of  Thinking, 
in  which  you  fay  fo  many  of  the  fine  Spi¬ 
rits  are  employed,  would  be  immediately 
interrupted,  or  at  leaft  impair'd  by  fuch  a 
general  Want  of  them,  which  yet  we  don’t 
perceive  it  is. 

‘Phil.  We  muft  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
animal  Government  as  it  is  in  all  others; 
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whatever  Poverty  the  Country  endures,  the 
Court  has  always  Plenty,  and  very  rarely 
is  deftitute  of  Neceffaries.  It  is  reafonable 
to  think,  that  the  Soul,  who  has  fuch  a 
great  Command  and  is  fo  arbitrary  over 
the  Spirits,  will  have  them  (if  they  are  to 
be  had)  for  her  own  immediate  Ufe;  and 
confequently  the  Brain,  where  {he  keeps 
her  more  particular  Refidence,  {hall  be  the 
laft  Place  in  all  the  Body  that  wants  them  $ 
and  yet  this  often  happens  in  hyfterick 
Women,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  di- 
fturbs  them  ;  for  upon  the  leaf!  Violence, 
that  hurries  any  Quantity  of  Spirits  ano¬ 
ther  way,  the  Brain  remains  unfupply  d,  as 
is  manifeft  from  their  fainting  Fits,  in  which 
the  Ad  of  Thinking  is  always  more  or  lefs 
impair’d. 

Thus  I  have  {hewn,  that  the  Want  of 
Spirits  in  hyfterick  Women  may  often  be 
imputed  to  their  Diet;  in  which  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  them  commit  fo  many  Errors. 
But  befides  thefe,  their  idle  Life,  and  Want 
of  Exercife,  likewife  difpofe  them  to  the 
Difeafe;  but  above  all,  the  innumerable  Dif- 
orders,  which  upon  account  of  the  men- 
ftrual  Flux,  and  the  whole  Uterus,  they  are 
fo  often  fubjed  to, 

MiJ’om.  If  the  Chyle  b.e  but  nutritious, 
and  the  Blood  is  flock’d  with  Spirits,  they 
will  be  feparated  from  it  in  a  fufHcient 
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Quantity  to  fupply  the  ftomachick  Fer¬ 
ment:  So  that  as  long  as  they  take  care 
of  having  good  Food,  according  to  your 
Notion,  it  will  be  well  digefted,  and  the 
Blood  will  continue  to  abound  with  nutri¬ 
tious  Parts  :  The  Confequence  of  which 
mu  ft  be ;  that  thofe  Women  can  have  no 
Defeft  in  their  Spirits,  unlefs  they  are  wa¬ 
fted  by  fomething  extraordinary,  whatever 
Diftemper  they  may  ptherwife  labour  un¬ 
der. 

Phil.  This  perhaps  might  follow  from 
what  I  have  faid,  if  the  Paucity  of  the 
Spirits  was  the  only  Fault  that  could  at¬ 
tend  their  Mafs.  For  tho’  we  don’t  know, 
as  I  have  faid  already,  what  Particles  that 
incomprehenfible  Mixture  confifts  of,  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Spirits  may  be  pec¬ 
cant  in  Quality  as  well  as  Quantity ;  and 
by  reafoning  a  pojleriori  we  are  fure  that 
they  muft  have  a  Crajis ,  Tone  and  Ela- 
fticity  belonging  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
Blood.  When  People  in  Health  by  fome 
Accident  fuffer  a  great  Lofs  of  Blood,  the 
Veffels  are  quickly  replenifhed,  and  the 
Blood  as  to  its  Quantity  is  loon  reftored, 
but  the  Quality  of  it  is  not  fo  eafily  re¬ 
cover’d  ;  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  the  conftitutive  Parts  of  them; 
it  is  poffible  that  the  Body  may  abound 
with  both,  and  yet  each  of  the  Mixtures, 
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by  being  deftitute  of  fome  neceffary  Par¬ 
ticles  or  Qualifications,  be  very  imperfedl. 
The  Mufcles  and  Tendons  in  Women  may 
confift  of  the  fame  Number  of  Fibres,  and 
be  as  much  extended  with  Spirits,  as  they 
are  in  Men ;  and  yet  how  vaft  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  Difference  of  Strength  that  is 
between  them  ?  This  without  doubt  de¬ 
pends  only  upon  the  Elafticity  of  the  Spi- 

rits ;  Women  are  not  of  that  robuft  Confti- 
tution  as  Men  are,  they  are  fooner  offend¬ 
ed  by,  and  more  impatient  of.  Heat,  Cold, 
and  other  Injuries  ;  they  have  not  that 
Conflancy,  Refolution,  and  what  we  call 
Firmnefs  of  the  Mind ,  which  yet  the  Mind 
has  nothing  to  do  with :  For  tho’  Grief, 
Joy,  Anger,  Fear,  and  the  reft  of  the  Paf- 
fions,  make  greater  Impreffions  upon  them, 
and  fooner  difcompofe  their  Bodies,  yet  the 
Qualifications,  in  which  we  excel  them, 
are  only  owing  to  a  certain  Tone  and  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Spirits,  and  no  ways  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Soul.  Their  immortal  Subftance 
is  without  doubt  the  fame  with  ours,  and 
it  is  only  the  Body  in  which  we  differ: 
We  are  of  a  ftronger,  but  they  of  a  more 
elegant  Compofure,  and  Beauty  is  their  At¬ 
tribute,  as  Strength  is  ours:  Their  Frame, 
tho’  lefs  firm,  is  more  delicate,  and  them- 
felves  more  capable  both  of  Pleafure  and 
of  Pain,  tho’  endued  with  lefs  Conflancy  of 
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bearing  the  Excefs  of  either,  generally  fpeak- 
ing.  This  Delicacy  as  well  as  Imbecility 
of  the  Spirits  in  Women  is  confpicuous  in 
all  their  Actions,  thofe  of  the  Brain  not  ex¬ 
cepted:  They  are  unfit  both  for  abftrufe 
and  elaborate  Thoughts,  all  Studies  of  Depth, 
'Coherence  and  Solidity,  that  fatigue  the 
Spirits,  and  require  a  Steadinefs  and  Affidui- 
ty  of  thinking ;  but  where  the  Advantages  of 
Education  and  Knowledge  are  equal,  they  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Men  in  Sprightlmefs  of  Fancy, 
Quicknefs  of  Thought  and  off-hand  Wit ; 
as  much  as  they  out-do  them  in  Sweetnefs 
of  Voice,  and  Volubility  of  Tongue. 

Mifom .  I  believe,  with  you,  that  the  Tone 
and  Elafticity  of  Spirits  in  Women  are 
weaker  than  they  are  in  Men ;  but  if  their 
Tendernefs  and  Imbecillity  difpofe  them  to 
be  Hyfterick,  Why  does  it  not  the  fame 
in  Children,  in  whom  the  Contexture  is  yet 
more  infirm  ? 

Phil  To  anfwer  this,  I  mu  ft  divide  the 
hyfterick  Women  into  two  Claffes  ;  a  Di- 
ftindtion,  which  tho’  it  is  very  obvious  in 
Practice,  and  as  material  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Caufe  in  each,  is  yet  generally  over¬ 
look  d  by  Phyficians.  There  are  Women,  in 
whom,  befides  the  Frequency  of  Fits  and 
the  Disorders  of  the  Nerves,  to  which  they 
are  fubjedt  without  any  vifible  Caufe,  we 
may  difcover  many  Symptoms  of  Indigeftion, 
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that  arc  familiar  to  them,  even  when 
the  Paroxyfm  is  not  upon  them  :  Thefe  are 
the  Hyftericks  of  the  firft  Clafs.  But  then 
there  are  others,  that  being  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  in  perfect  Health,  upon  fome  Acci- 
dent  of  Grief,  Paffion,  Surprize,  immode¬ 
rate  drinking,  &c.  are  thrown  into  con- 
vulfive  Fits ;  thefe  Women  as  foon  as  the 
Fits  are  off  are  well  again,  and  almoft  fure 
that  they’ll  never  have  any  more,  unlefs  fome 
new  Violence  difturb  them  afrefh  :  Thefe, 
feveral  of  which  have  not  a  Fit  in  many 
Months,  others  are  Years  without  them, 
and  fome  have  but  one  or  two  in  all 
their  Lives,  I  call  Hyftericks  of  the  fecond 
Clafs.  ^  (  ' 

After  this  we’ll  examine,  how  much  the 
Imbecility  of  the  Contexture  of  Spirits  in 
Women  contributes  to  the  Caufe  in  either. 
Firft,  that  it  renders  them  all  obnoxious 
to  what  is  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the 
Diforders  in  the  Functions  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves,  or  both,  I  mean  a  Confufion 
of  the  Spirits,  is  as  evident,  as  that  the 
weaker  an  Army  is  the  fooner  it  is  routed. 
But  befides  this  Confufion  of  the  Spirits  to 
make  the  Diftemper  habitual,  and  render 
Women  Hyfterick  of  the  firft  Clafs,  there 
is  requir’d,  and  always  obferv’d,  another  An¬ 
tecedent  Caufe,  that  is  able  to  bring  about 
the  Confufion  I  fpeak  of,  without  the 
•  *  '  Affi- 
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Affiftance  of  any  external  Violence,  and  that 
is  the  Deficiency  of  the  finer  Spirits,  which 
the  Stomachick  Ferment  fuffers  by,  where¬ 
of  I  have  faid  fo  much  :  To  the  producing 
this  Effedt,  the  Imbecility  of  them  is  like- 
wife  fo  far  acceflary,  that  where  there  is 
any  thing  to  exhauil  the  Spirits,  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  their  Contexture  occafions  it  to  be 
fooner  accomplifh’d ;  and  the  lefs  Force 
ferves  to  diflipate  and  deftroy  them  :  One 
Hour’s  intenfe  Thinking  waftes  the  Spirits 
more  in  a  Woman,  than  fix  in  a  Man. 

Having  thus  demonftrated  how  far  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Spirits  difpofes  Women  to 
the  hyfterick  Paffion,  let  us  now  fee,  what 
Effedt  the  fame  Caufe  muft  have  upon  Chil¬ 
dren.  From  what  I  have  faid  it  is  plain, 
that  it  cannot  make  them  Hyftericks  of  the 
firft  Clafs;  becaufe  the  fineft  Spirits  can 
hardly  ever  be  deficient  in  them :  For  in 
the  firft  Place,  if  we  examine  whatever  may 
confume  them,  we  fhall  find  that  they 
commit  nothing  to  exhauft  them.  The 
Adlion  of  Thinking  is  but  very  imperfedt 
in  them,  whilft  they  are  very  young  ;  and 
even  when  they  grow  up,  they  are  fo  di¬ 
verted,  and  continually  employed  by  the 
Glut  of  new  Images,  which  the  Senfes  are 
always  crowding  in  upon  them,  that  it  is 
impoffible  they  fhould  think  long  on  one 
thing ;  and  the  Organs  of  Generation  not 

Pe-r~ 
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performing  their  Functions  yet,  nothing  is 
confum’d  that  Way ;  fo  that  their  Stomachs 
can  never  want :  and  it  is  very  reafonable  to 
think,  that  proportionably  greater  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  finer  Spirits  are  employed  about 
their  Ferment,  than  in  adult  Perfons,  which 
is  likewife  agreeable  to  all  the  Obfervations 
we  can  make  of  the  moft  obvious  Phceno - 

*£%  -  I  >  *''■  I  l  'f  ‘  %  fc  |  i  *  •*  >fl  it  J  fhy  e  J 

mena . 

The  fecond  Caufe,  from  which  I  faid  the 
Deficiency  of  Spirits  might  proceed,  is  like-* 
wife  feldom  found  in  Children.  The  nou- 
rifhing  Diet  commonly  provided  for  them, 
their  found  Sleeps  and  florid  Blood ;  but 
above  all  their  fharp  Appetites  and  quick 
Digeftions,  fo  manifefl  from  the  Frequency 
of  their  Meals  and  Stools,  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  in  their  tender  Age  the 
Spirits  are  more  copioufly  feparated  into 
the  Brain,  than  they  are  at  any  time  af¬ 
ter  — — ~ 

Mifom.  I  am  anfwer’d  as  to  the  firft  Clafs ; 
But  ought  not  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Con¬ 
texture  of  the  Spirits,  which,  without  the 
Concurrence  of  any  other  internal  Caufe, 
renders  all  Women  more  or  lefs  liable  to 
become  Hyfliericks  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  as 
foon  as  any  Violence  offers,  have  at  leaf!:  the 
fame  Effects  upon  Children,  in  whom  it  is 
more  confpicuous  ? 

Phil 
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Thil.  If  you  would  have  given  me  Leave 
I  was  a  going  to  tell  you,  not  only  that 
it  ought,  but  likewife  that  it  has  ;  this  is 
the  Reafon  why  Children  are  fo  much 
troubled  with  Fits.  In  them  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  Fore-runners  of  the  Small-Pox, 
and  Attendants  on  many  other  Fevers : 
Vaft  numbers  of  Infants  are  afflidted  with 
them,  not  only  upon  Difcrafies  of  the 
Blood,  but  likewife  upon  the  lead:  Diftur- 
bance  of  their  inward  Oeconomy  ;  and  Boys 
as  well  as  Girls,  of  five  or  fix  Years  old, 
and  upward,  are  often  Epileptick,  ’till  the 
Years  of  Puberty,  when  the  Contexture  of 
the  Spirits  growing  more  firm  they  are 
cured  by  Nature,  without  the  Affiftance  of 
any  Phyfick.  The  Fits  I  now  fpeak  of,  I 
know  are  not  call’d  Hyfterick,  but  they 
proceed  from  the  fame  Original,  and  with¬ 
out  that  Imbecility  of  the  Contexture  of 
the  Spirits,  Children,  nay  Infants,  as  well 
as  the  Women,  which  I  call  Hyftericks  of 
I  the  fecond  Clafs,  would  be  no  more  fub- 
i  jedt  to  Fits  than  Men. 

Mtfom.  Your  Obfervations  on  the  vari- 
:  cus  Contexture  of  the  Spirits,  pleafe  me 
I  extremely  ;  but  when  you  fpoke  of  Women, 
1  and  the  Elegancy  of  their  Frame,  I  thought 
1  that  I  heard  you  fay,  that  among  other 
I  things  they  exceeded  the  Men  in  off-hand 
Wit,  where  the  Advantages  of  Educa¬ 


tion 
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tlon  and  Knowledge  were  equal.  Wit, 
according  to  your  own  Definition  in  the 
active  Senfe,  is  an  Aptitude  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  sy  bv  which  they  can  nimbly  turn  to  and 
dexter oujly  difpofe  the  Images  received:  This 
Aptitude  is  not  adventitious,  but  the  Gift  of 
Nature;  then  what  are  Education  and  Know¬ 
ledge  to  Wit,  which  every  Body  knows  is 
not  to  be  taught  ? 

Phil.  More  than  is  commonly  imagin’d : 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  Aptitude  of  the 
Spirits,  which  you  call  a  Gift  of  Nature, 
is  no  more  fo,  than  the  Aptitude  of  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  and  that  both  are  only 
to  be  attain’d  by  Imitation  and  Practice. 
Of  this  we  fee  a  thoufand  Inftances  every 
Day  in  Infants,  before  they  have  yet 
learn’d  to  Speak  or  Think  diftindtly;  in 
whom  it  is  fo  vifible,  that  ftriving  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Adtions  of  others  by  degrees  they  c 
model  their  manner  of  Thinking,  as  well  . 
as  that  of  Speaking,  by  what  their  Senfes 
communicate  to  them  of  the  Thoughts  and 
Words  of  thofe  thev  converfe  with.  What 
Nature  can  beftow  confifts  only  in  the  For¬ 
mation  and  Quicknefs  of  Parts,  the  reft  of 
the  Aptitude  depends  wholly  upon  Ufe  and 
Example,  [a)  A  teneris  ajfuefcere  multum  ejl , 
is  as  true  of  the  Maimer  of  Thinking,  as 

it  is  of  any  thing  elfe.  Mifom . 

^  <*  -■ 

(a)  To  ufe  our  feivts  to  things  from  our  Couth  is  of  great 
floment . 
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Mifom.  Would  you  give  all  to  Education, 
and  allow  nothing  for  Birth  ?  Is  that  of 
Horace  all  Fiftion  ? 

(a)  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  &  bonis ; 

Eft  in  Juvencis ,  eji  in  equis  pat  rum 
Virtus:  nec  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilte  columbam . 

if  ©  ' '  o  f 

PM  You  leave  off  too  foon. 

'  .  a  m 


(b)  Do  Brin  a  fed  <vim  promovet  infitam , 
ReBique  cult  us  peBora  roborant . 


•  ‘Jf!  .  O'  ^  ......  ..  .* 

Horace  does  not  lay  greater  Strefs  upon 
the  Birth  of  Drufus ,  than  upon  his  Inftitution 
under  Augujius  Ccefar.  It  is  demonftrable 
from  the  great  Refemblance  between  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Parents,  not  only  in  the  Linea¬ 
ments  and  Features,  but  Temper  and  Dif- 
eafes,  that  fome  of  the  Spirits  that  are 
met’d  with  the  Seed  mull  contain  many 
things  that  are  of  an  incomprehenfible 
Nicety ;  yet  whatever  it  be,  it  can  only  be- 


{a)  The  Foyal  Bird  of  mighty  Jove 

Never  brought  forth  a  t  imorous  Dove. 

To  valiant  lathers,  valiant  Sons  fucceed 5 

Thus  Bull  from  Bulls  dejeend ,  and  martial  Horfes  breed . 

(bj  Jet  the  befi  Blood  by  Learning  is  refin'd, 

And  Virtue  arm  the  / olid  Mind. 

Creech ’y  Tranflat . 
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long  to  the  Formation  of  the  Parts,  and 
the  little  it  can  influence  the  finer  Spirits, 
may  be  foon  over-rurd  by  the  force  of 
early  Example,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
fame  Horace ,  in  his  admirable  Compa- 
rifon  between  Youth  and  a  new  Earthen 
VeflfeL 

(a)  Quo  femel  eji  imbuta  recens  fervabit  odorem 
T ifta  diu - -  r-m-g 

If  we  could  fo  exaftly  judge  of  the  Gifts 
of  Nature,  as  to  chufe  two  Children  of 
equal  Parts,  that  (if  you  will)  {hould  like- 
wife  be  of  the  fame  Parents,  of  which  the 
one  fhould  be  brought  up  at  Court  in 
Crowds  of  witty  People,  and  the  other  in 
the  Country  among  a  few  ftupid  Peafants, 
it  would  quickly  convince  us,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  what  we  call  Wit  is  ad¬ 
ventitious,  and  not  natural:  but  how  infen- 
fibly  we  copy  after  and  model  our  felves,, 
both  as  to  Thoughts  and  Adtions,  by  thofe: 
we  converfe  with,  is  evident  from  the  in¬ 
numerable  Cautions  all  Moralifts  have  giveni 
againft  Evil  Company. 

(b)  Corrumpunt  bonos  mores  colloquia  praroav< 


(4)  A  new  Earthen  Vejfel  retains  long  the  Tlawur  it  is  once 
imbued  with,  (ty  Evil  Commmcatms  corrupt  good  Manners ,» 

hi 
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is  a  Saying  of  that  Veracity,  that  tho’  a 
Heathen  Proverb,  St.  Paul  himfelf  has  not 
fcrupled  to  give  it  a  Place  among  the 
Oracles  of  Eternal  T  ruth.  So  much  for 
the  Aptitude  of  the  Spirits  y  as  to  the  ife— 
cond  Part  of  the  Definition,  the  dexteroufly 
difpofing  the  Images  received,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  Aptitude  of  doing  this  would 
be  very  infignificant,  or  at  leaft  of  little 
Ule,  where  the  Brain  has  not  received  a 
great  many  of  thofe  Images,  in  which,  and 
the  Retention  of  them,  it  is  certain  that 
^Knowledge  confifls. 

^  The  brjghteft  Parts  then  ftand  in  need 
of  Education  and  Knowledge,  before  the 
Operations  of  their  Brain  can  produce  what 
we  call  Wit  3  and  it  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  two  latter,  that  the  firft  are  render’d 
confpicuous  y  for  how  little  we  are  to  exoec^fe 
from  the  Brisknefs  and  Agility  of  the  Spt 
rits,  without  the  Aptitude  of  them,  and  a 
fufficient  Stock  of  Images  received,  is  plain 
from  what  we  may  frequently  obferve  in 
Je  wild  roving  Expreffions  of  fprightly 
Children,  in  which  there  are  often  found  a 

JYlvac1I1ty  Genius,  Ignorance,  and 
Abfurdity  all  at  once. 

Mifom .  The  Reafon,  why  I  have  made  you 
lay  fo  much  on  account  of  the  Hyfterick 
Pamon,  is  that  a  Daughter  of  mine  is  mife- 
xably  afflicted  with  it,  and  She  is  the  Patient 

I  hinted 
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I  hinted  to  you  Yefterday.  She  is  forty  Mites 
off.  but  mv  Wife,  who  is  very  much 
troubledwith  Vapours  herfelf,  will  give  you 
an  exaff  Account  of  her  Diftemper  She 
told  me,  that  as  foon  as  Ihe  could  difpatch 
the  two  Ladies  you  faw  at  Dinner,  lhe 
would  come  up  to  us  ;  in  the  mean  time  i 
defire  you  would  look  upon  fome  of  thefe 

Recipe’s. - All  thefe  are  purging:  When 

foil  of  all  I  began  to  be  Coftive,  this  did  me 

abundance  of  good. 


R  Pulpa  paffular.  minor,  |ij.  arcan.  du- 
plicat.  Mynficht.  Salts  Armon.  de- 
fur  ati  9ij.  flaved.  cort.  citn ,  aurantior 
recent,  aa  ^fs.  Mifce  &  c.f  f-  EleSt. 
amar.  minor,  f.  Elect. 

This  would  ferve  me  for  eight  or  nine 
times  taking ;  and  when  it  was  too  gentle  I 
have  fometimes  taken  the  following  Bo.  <s 
with  Succefs® 


R  Calomelan.  gr.  xij.  Diagrid.  gr.  vnj; 
Ref.  Jalap,  gr.  vj.  Ele£i .  lemt.  Syr.  e 

fp.  c.  ana  q.J'.  utj.  Bol. 


At  laft  I  grew  weary  of  Bolus's,  and  often 
took  this  Potion. 


R  Paffular. 
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R  Paffular .  minor .  ^ij.  Coquantur  in  aquce 
lib.  ij.  &  Colaturce  ferventi  adds  fol. 
Senna:  5  Is.  Cremor.  Tartari  ji.  Sem. 
fcenic.  anif.  contufor.  ana  gij.  Col  at.  adde 

Syrup.  Ro/ac.  Solutiv.  C.  Hellebor.  5ii. 
m.  f  Apoz. 

Of  this  I  took  a  Wine-glafs  full  twice 
a-day;  and  fometimes  inftead  of  the  Cur¬ 
rants  I  had  it  made  with  Prunes.  Some¬ 
times  I  had  a  fancy  for  Powders.  Among 
thefe  you’ll  find  the  Pulvis  Cornacbini,  and 

the  Pulvis  Bajilicus.  Here  is  a  Prefcription 
1  took  but  once. 

R  Diagrid.  Cremor.  Tartar.  Sal.  ejufdem 

emagr.x.  m.f  Puh .  fumend .  ex  vehicuL 
quovis  mnoc . 

It  work’d  tolerably  well,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  was  very  naufeous  j  and  fo  are  the 
two  former:  The  Smell  of  Diagridiurn  is 
very  offenfive  to  me.  This  Apozem  I  have 
taken  feveral  times ;  I  like  the  working  of 
it  very  well,  but  there  is  too  much  of 

Morning  *  S1°P  °f  ab°Ve  a  Quart  in  one 

R  Aq.  Strathamenf.  lb  iv.  cogue  ad  con - 
jumpt.  dimid.  fub  f.nem  addenda  ZinA- 
ber.  bem.  Carvi  ana  ji.  Colat.  adde  Mcrnn. 

S  opt. 
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opt .  ^i.  Gqnam.  fort .  &z/.  mirab .  G. 

^zz^.  §fs.  zzz.  f  adpoz. 

After  all,  SV/zzz^z  is  a  fine  Medicine  :  This 
Potion  has  feveral  times  work’d  with  me, 
when  nothing  elfe  would.  You  11  fay  it  is 
not  under-dofed. 

g  Infuf  Sen.  I iv.  Elix.  Saint.  Syr.efpina 
c.  ana  ji.  m.f  pot.p . 

All  thefe  are  Cathartick  Bolus's  and  Po¬ 
tions  that  I  have  made  ufe  of,  when  my  Bo¬ 
dy  refus’d  to  obey  the  more  gentle  Medi¬ 
cines  :  I  can  recommend  but  few  of  them, 
becaufe  they  generally  put  me  to  great  Mife- 
ry;  what  I  have  the  lead;  to  complain  of  was, 

g  Magi  ft.  Scammon.  Jalapptf  ana  gr.  x. 
Cremor.  Tartar.  9i.  Sal.  Jovis  gr.  iv.. 
Trochife.  alhand.  gr.  i.  Mifce  &  c.f.q. 
Diaprun .  lenitiv .  f.  Bolus ,  fumen .  mane' 
Juperbibendo  pot .  feq. 

g  Baccar.  Juniper,  lauri  ana  fi.  Semin., 
fcenic .  aniji ,  Carvi  ana  9ij.  Fol.  fenrnz 
Coquantur  in  aquae  font  an.  lx.  &  co~ 
latur.  §vj.  adde  Syr.  rofac .  Solutiv.  dt 
fpina  Cervina  ana  §  (s.fpot . 

This  for  fome  Years  never  fail’d  of 
purging  me,  and  injur’d  my  Bowels  lefs. 

than 
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than  other  Prefcriptions  feemingly  more 
artful  j  but  this,  as  all  other  Purges,  that 
ever  I  try’d,  as  foon  as  it  had  done  work¬ 
ing,  lock’d  up  my  Body  as  much  as  it  had 
been  before,  and  it  is  above  three  Years 
ago,  that  I  have  left  of  all  Catharticks : 
I  find  far  greater  Benefit  by  Emeticks ;  for 
befides  that  they  always  eafe  the  Pains  in 
my  Stomach,  and  lower  Belly,  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  that  the  Stools  they  procure  are  lefs 
offenfive  to  my  Bowels,  than  the  beft  of 
Catharticks.  I  have  taken  all  manner  of 
Vomits,  gentle  and  ftrong ;  from  Car  duns 
Poflet  to  the  Helleborus  albus .  Sometimes 
I  have  fancy’d  the  Afarum ,  and  have  made 
ufe  of  it  both  in  Subftance  and  Infufion  ; 
but  neither  that,  nor  the  Oxyrnd  fcylliticum, 
Dec  odium  digitale ,  Ipecacuana ,  or  any  other 
Vomit,  has  done  me  half  the  good/  that  I 
have  conftantly  receiv’d  from  the  Antimonial 
ones ;  and  having  tried  all  of  them,  I  now  ftick 
clofe  to  that  old-fafhion’d  Ernetick,  the  Anti¬ 
monial  Cup,  or  the  Infufion  of  Vitrum  Anti- 
mmii.  This  I  prefer  to  the  Sulphur  auratum 
Aniimonii ,  the  Regulus  Antimonii  martialis , 
Crocus  metallorum ,  Mercurius  Vita,  or  any 
Ernetick  Preparation  whatever,  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Mineral. 

PhiL  It  is  beyond  Difpute  that  the'Anti- 
monial  Vomits  taken  by  way  of  Infufion  ex¬ 
ceed  all  the  reft,  and  are  as  fafe  as  any ; 

S  2  which 
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which  has  made  me  often  wonder,  how 
there  could  be  fo  much  Ignorance  in  fo 
o-reatan  AflemblvofPhyficians,asthat  of  the 
%cultas  Medica,  at  Paris,  which  confifting 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  Members,  did  not 
only  forbid  the  Ufe  of,  and  by  a  publick 
Decree  banifh  from  the  Common- wealth  ot 
Phviick,  all  antimonial  Infufions  as  poyfo- 
nous  ;  but  like  wife  made  a  great  Buttle  to 
have  this  wife  Decree  confirm’d  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  at  their  Requeft  it  was  done  in  the 

Year  1^66. 

Mi Jom.  But  a  hundred  Years  after  they 
<rrew  wifer ;  for  the  fame  Faculty  of  Phy- 
iick  had  it  repeal’d  in  the  Year  1666, 
when  they  made  another  Decree,  by  which 
they  voted  antimonial  Infufions  veiy  fafe, 
and  ufeful,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  Ephem. 

G  allice.  - -  _ 

All  thefe  were  Prefcriptions  to  wane  or 

leffen  my  Milt;  for  about  eight  Years 
ago  I  had  a  hard  Swelling  near  the  lower 
Orifice  of  my  Stomach,  and  being  ^  per- 
fwaded  it  was  my  Milt,  all  the  Medicines 
I  took  were  diredted  that  way  ;  nay,  once  I 
thought  that  I  found  a  great  deal  of  good 

by  this. 

J 

R  • Specier .  diacum.  ji.  (0  Depur ati.  Rad. 
Pirethn  ana  i .  01.  dejl.  Cumins  pt.  iij* 
M.f.  Pulv.  pro  tribus  doj. 


I  found 
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I  afterwards  found,  that  this  Medicine, 
except  that  it  has  the  Addition  of  the  Radix 
Pirethri ,  is  the  fame  as  the  Diafpoliticon  Ga- 
Ie?ii ,  by  which  Bartholetus  fays,  that  he  has 
cured  fo  many  hypochondriacal  People. 
Here’s  another  Prefcription  of  Galen  s,  by 
the  Ufe  of  which,  he  fays,  the  Milt  of  a 
Pig  was  confumed  in  three  Days  time,  as 
appear’d  by  its  being  open’d. 

Frudl.  Erucce  giv.  Piperis  albi.  Nardi 
Syriac.  Gum.  Ammoniac,  ana  jij.  Arida 
tundantur  &  cribrentur ,  ammoniacum 
aceto  fcyllitico  diffbhitur  &  pulveri  ad - 
ditum  cogitnr  in  trochifcos ,  qui  fiunt 
drachmae  pondere ,  daniurque  ex  aceto 
mulfo  ad  drachmam . 

I  tried  it  a  Fortnight,  but  without  the 
leaft  Succefs:  for  the  Swelling  rather  en- 
creas’d  and  grew  harder,  which  made  me 
conclude,  that  either  mine  was  not  the 
Spleen,  or  elfe  that  Galen's  Medicine  was 
only  good  for  Hogs.  The  Method  that 
cured  me  then  was  this ;  I  had  a  Fomen¬ 
tation  applied  to  the  Place  affedted  three 
times  a-day,  for  a  Week,  and  after  that  a 
Plaifter;  twice  a-day  I  took  a  Bolus  out  of 
fome  medicated  Wine,  and  within  a  Month 
the  Hardnefs  and  Swelling  both  were  re- 
i  moved,  and  I  found  my  felf  much  better. 

Thefe  four,  except  two  or  three  Purges, 

!  were  all  the  Prefcriptions  I  follow’d. 

S3  Rad, 
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$  Rad.  althea,  hyper .  ana.  |ij.  Corf,  rad !. 
Cappar.  charts  dr.  ana  Fol.  Tamarijc \ 
Puleg.  Calaminth .  ana  in.  i.  Semin.  Lint, 
Fcenugrrec.  Anij.  ana  ^fs.  Coquantur  in 
Cerevifite  illupulat.  ID  v\.Aceti  ¥b  \)*f.De~ 
co  ft.  pro  fotu.  quocum  quam  callidijjime 
fomentetur  pars  ajfetfa  ad  minimum  bis 
indies . 

Jc  Gummi  ammoniaci,  Galbani ,  Bdellii  ana 
*z\y  Sperm .  Ceti  ~j\.  Sem.Cumini \  rutrc  ana 
jfs.  Ticis  naval.  Cerce  jlav.  anaq.f.  Dif- 
Jolvantur  gurnmata  cum  aceto  &f.a.f 
Emplajl . 

i 

$  Rad.  Zedoar.  §fs.  Corf.  rad.  hellebor. 

nigriy  cappar.  tamarijc.  aur ant.  ana  J  i. 

Summit  at.  abjynth.  Ceterach .  ana  3  ii» 
Sem.  Agni  Cap  gifs..  Chalyb.  pr*p.Xvu 
Flor.  falls  ammon .  31.  M  G?  C.  o. 

5)t.  abjynth .  Compof.  f.  Eledl.  cujus  Doj. 
yj\.  bis  indies  ex  3  iv.  vim  fequentis. 

Limaturce  Martis  %  i v.  Rad.  enul.  Camp. 
jij.  Raphan .  rujl.  Gentian ,  anaj^  x.  C  a  t. 
Winter  an.  3  vi.  Cinnamon.  §  fs.  Ma- 
cis\ ifs.  Ceterach.  m.  ij.  Calaminth.  tn.  i. 

Tartar.  §  fs.  Fw/'  0#*  gallic.  Ibyj. 
Mac er.  per  dies  0A0. 

A  Year  or  two  after  I  bad  feveral  other 
Sorts  of  Chalybeat  Wines  prefcrib’d  me, 
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In  this  the  Quantity  of  Steel  is  much  lefs 
than  it  is  in  the  former. 

$  Herb .  Abfynth.  m .  ij.  centaur .  min.  m.  i. 
Cort.  Rad.  Hellebor .  nigr.  Sij.  ‘Polyp od. 
quercin.  Cort.fraxin.  tart,  albiff.  |fs.  Li- 
matur  mart.  ^iij.  Spir.  Sal.  dul.  gr .  xxv. 
Infitnde  frigide  in  Vini  alb .  Gall,  lb  v« 
dies  iv.  Do/.  |iv.  bis  indies. 

This  I  thought  did  me  good.  I  have  like- 
wife  found  great  Benefit  in  a  Decodlion 
and  Eledtuary,  prefcrib’d  me  by  an  eminent 
Phyfician. 

R  Rad.  Lapath .  acut.  Si.  Chelid.  major. 
Sarfaparill.  ana  §fs.  Fol.  Scolopend.  m.  i. 
Flor .  genifia  m.  fs.  Coque  in  Aq. ferrar. 
If  .  ij.  ad  dimid.  &  cola . 

R  Cort.  Peruv.  ^fs.  Rad.  helleb.  nigri , 
Zedoar.  ana  Jij .Ebor.  pulver.  Oculor . 
Gorallor .  rubr.  Sails  abfynth.  ana  7f\.  Con - 
ferv.  abfynth.  q.f.  M.  f  Eleffi.  cujus  ca¬ 
piat  giv.  fuperbibendo  Decoffi.  prof 
ib  fs.  indies . 

Here  is  a  Chachedlick  Powder,  which  I 
took  for  fix  Weeks  together.  Mornings  and 
Nights. 

S  4 
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R  Marti s  pp.  7ij.  Oculor .  Corallor . 

51  fs.  Rad .  Pirethr.  SaLnitri  ana  li. 
Charyoph.  Mach  ana  5  Is.  M.  f  Pulvis , 
dof.  £ij.  ex  haufiu  decoAi  ceterach . 
aqua  ferrariorum . 

I  never  found  any  thing  of  greater  Ef¬ 
ficacy  againft  the  Sour,  and  Wind  in  my 
Stomach,  than  what  I  read  to  you  laft, 
and  I  would  never  have  left  it  off,  but  that 
I  imagin’d  it  bound  me  up ;  after  that  I 
remember  I  made  ufe  of  this  abforbent 
Eledtuary. 

R  Conch,  pp.  ^iij.  Oculor.  ® .  Lapid.  h  re  mat , 
ana  3*1  fs.  Croci  Marti s  aper .  Chryjl.mont , 
$0/.  Armen.  Antimen.  Diajphor.  ana  Jn 
TV/.  &  C.  S.  6).  Conferv.  jlor.  genijl .  f. 
Pie  A.  cujus  dof.  gi.  bis  indies . 

This  likewife  did  me  good ;  but  I  am 
now  of  fuch  an  unhappy  Conftitution,  that 
not  only  aftringept,  and  emplaftick  Medi¬ 
cines,  but  likewife  Teftaceops  Powders,  and 
all  Oflracodermata  make  me  Coftive.  Laft 
Winter  I  had  a  very  ftubbom  Pain  in  my 
Bowels,  that  at  laft  gave  way  to  thefe  Pre- 
feriptions. 

R  Rad.  Angel.  Fx.  Fol.  rut  re  p.  i.  lauri 
N°  vi.  Flor .  Chamom .  p.  ij.  Coqu.  in  f.  q., 

aquas. 
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aqu&  font .  &  col  at.  §viij.  adde  Vini  An- 
timonial .  p.  Sails  gemma?  gij.  Id  roc  hi f 
alhand.  9fs.  M.  f  Clyfma. 


R  Myrrh.  Elebl.  Succini  flavi  ana  gr.  viij\ 
Cajlor  gr.v j,  Salts  vol.  Ammon.  gr.  iv. 
01.  Macis  gr.  ij.  conferv.  Aurantior.  Jfs» 
Landan.  Londin.  gr.  i.  M.  f.  Bolus  qui 
propinetur  ex  pv.  decodii  fequentis>  & 
repetatur  quartd  quaque  hora. 

R  Flor.  Verbafc.  Chamomill.  Hyperic.  ana 
m.  fs.  Bacca  Juniper ,  Lauri  ana  pj. 
Sen?.  Foemc.  Aniji  ana  p.  Aquae  font  an. 
Fini  Malvat.  ana  ?xij.  C .  &  f  Decodl „ 
pro  vehiculo  Bol.  prafcript . 


I  took  the  Bolus  immediately  after  the 
Clyfter ,  and  repeated  it  twice  before  I  was 

eas  d.  — - —The  next  is  a  Prdcription  that 

I  have  recourfe  to  when  the  Pains  in  my 
Head  are  violent,  poft  longam  alvi  Conftipa- 
tionem . 


Radatur  caput ,  fs?  applicetur  Emplajlr.  Vi- 
gon^  c.  Mer  curio,  &  de  Be  tonic  a  a.  q.  f. 
ad  integrum  caput ,  facie  exceptay  tegen - 
dumy  Detur  clyfma  J'equens. 


R  01- '  Uni  rec.  ^x.  \ Lrochifc .  alhand.  5  fs. 
Saks  gem.  gij.  M.  f  Clyfma ,  poft  ope - 

rationem 
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rationem  cujus  propinetur  Vomttor .  ex 
vini  antimon.  |i.  ^uo  per  ado  y 

R  Culebar .  Pi.  C aft  or.  gr .  x.  JW/j  ♦wAtf. 
face  ini  gr.  v.  paralyt.  q.  f  ut  f 

Bolus. 

R  Rafur.  Saffafr.  Serpyll.  Maj  or  an.  Beto~ 
nic.  ana  m.  i  fs.  Flor.Rorifmar .  Lavendul. 
pug.  ij.  Inf  unde  in  f.  q.  aqiue  comm.  & 
bujus  colaturee  giv.  adde  Tindurce  Me - 
lampodfk.  Spir.  Vitriol.  Fhilofoph.  gt.  v. 
*Sjr.  St  tec  hade  gfs.  il/.  f  fulap.  pro 

vebiculo  BoL  prescript,  repet  end.  quart d 
qudque  hord. 

This  I  have  tried  feveral  times,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  Succefs.as  for  that  Part;  but  ve¬ 
ry  often  as  foon  as  the  Pain  is  gone  out  of 
my  Head  it  returns  into  my  Bowels ;  fo  that 
inftead  of  curing  the  Diftemper  I  only  force 
the  Symptoms  of  it  to  another  Place* 

ThiL  Mofl  of  the  Bills  you  have  read 
are  judiciouily  writ,  and  the  chief  Ingredi¬ 
ents  ot  them  enter  all  the  Prefcriptions  that 
are  generally  recommended  in  your  Diftem¬ 
per,  by  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  of  Eu- 
rope ,  but  the  Intricacy  of— — 

Mifom.  With  your  Leave,  Philopirio ,  we 
break  oft  the  Difcourfe  we  are  upon 

for 
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for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour.  — -  Here 

comes  my  Spoufe,  who  will  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hyftertck  Cafe  I  told  you 

of. 

Polytheca.  You  Gentlemen  of  Learning 
make  ufe  of  very  comprehenfive  Expreffi- 
ons ;  the  Word  Hyjlerick  muft  be  of  a  pro  ¬ 
digious  Latitude,  to  fignifyfo  many  different 
Evils,  unlefs  you  mean  by  it  a  Difeafe,  that, 
like  the  Sin  of  Ingratitude,  includes  all  the 
reft :  WThoever  cures  me,  I  am  fure  muft  en¬ 
counter  with  half  a  fcore  Diftempers  at  once ; 
for  befides  the  Head-ach,  which  I  am  hardly 
ever  without,  I  am  always  either  troubled  with 
the  Cholick,  a  Pain  in  my  Back,  that  reaches 
quite  up  to  my  Shoulders,  or  elfe  a  trem¬ 
bling  at  my  Heart,  that  as  it  goes  off  leaves 
me  fo  weak  and  faint,  that  I  am  forced  to 
fit  down,  and  can  hardly  keep  upright  in 
my  Chair.  Sometimes  my  Spirits  are  op- 
prefs’d  of  a  fudden  with  an  unaccountable 
Sadnefs,  and  I  feel  a  great  Weight  at  my  Heart ; 
at  the  height  of  this  Anxiety  I  am  often  feiz’d 
with  fuch  terrible  Fits  of  Crying,  as  if  I 
was  to  be  diffolv’d  in  Tears,  by  which  yet 
I  am  generally  reliev’d.  Whilft  I  was  a 
Child  I  was  always  very  weakly,  but  about 
my  Fourteenth  Year  I  began  to  alter  much 
for  the  better:  I  married  at  Seventeen,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  Share  of  Health  many  Years 
after:  I  had  ten  Children  before  I  was 

Thirty, 
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Thirty,  but  none  iince:  When  I  was  big 
with  the  laft  I  had  a  Fall  from  a  Horfe, 
which  fo  much  diforder’d  me,  that  every 
Body  thought  I  fhould  have  mifcarried,  yet 
I  went  out  my  Time,  but  had  a  very  fevere 
Labour ;  and  a  worfe  Lying-in  than  ever  I 
had  undergone  before:  Since  that  I  have  had 
abundance  of  Illnefs,  which  in  trad:  of 
Time  has  fo  ruin’d  my  Conftitution,  that 
thefe  eight  Years  laft  paft  I  have  never  been 
well  for  two  Days  together.  The  leaft  Cold, 
which  I  am  very  apt  to  catch  upon  every 
Occafion,  in  Summer  as  well  as  in  Winter, 
makes  my  Head  ready  to  fplit;  and  any 
thing  of  Anger,  Vexation,  Difappointment, 
or  hidden  Noife,  has  the  fame  Effed.  ’Tis 
incredible,  how  watchful  I  am  forced  to  be 
over  my  Temper  and  Behaviour  5  for  I  am 
not  only  influenced  by  Sorrow  and  Surprize, 
but  even  Mirth  will  difcompofe  me  ;  nay, 
I  am  fo  weak,  or  at  leaft  fo  fenfibly  touch’d 
by  all  that  happens,  that  when  any.  thing 
is  faid  or  done  much  to  my  Satisfadion,  it 
often  fets  my  Back  a  working,  and  makes  me 
tremble  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  I  am 
almoft  afraid  of  being  pleas’d.  I  feldom 
have  any  Appetite,  and  what  Nourifhment  I 
take  is  more  out  of  a  Senfe  I  have  of  my 
Duty  to  feed  my  Body,  than  any  real  De- 
lire  to  eat;  but  if  at  any  time  I  make  a 
tolerable  Meal,  it  is  a  great  Chance  if  I  don’t 
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bring  it  all  up  again.  No  body  certainly  has 
a  colder  Stomach  than  my  felf. 

Mifom.  I  believe  fo  too,  or  elfe  the  hot 
Things  you  are  continually  a  taking  would 
have  burnt  it  up  before  now. 

Polyth .  I  cannot  help  your  reflefting  up¬ 
on  me  for  it ;  but  I  am  well  affured,  that 
if  I  fhould  negled:  my  felf,  and  was  to  pafs 
but  half  a  Day  without  fome  Cordial  or 
ether  to  keep  up  my  Spirits,  the  Wind 
would  fo  over-power  and  ftrangle  me,  that 
I  fhould  not  be  able  to  live. 

I  have  always  been  of  a  gay  Temper, 
ever  holding  up  my  Head  as  long  as  I  was 
able,  and  as  foon  as  the  Violence  of  my 
Diftemper  abates,  or  my  Pains  are  but  to¬ 
lerable,  I  know  that  my  Countenance  is 
fo  deceitful,  as  to  make  People  think  I  am 
in  perfect  Health ;  but  this  Fraud  of  my 
Looks,  inftead  of  comforting  me,  adds  as 
much  to  my  Mifery  as  the  greateft  of  my 
Sufferings  for  never  complaining  but  when 
I  am  extraordinary  ill,  I  am  feldom  regard¬ 
ed  before  I  am  ready  to  die.  The  Vari¬ 
ety  of  Symptoms  I  am  haunted  with,  and 
the  fhort  Remiffions  that  fucceed  them,  are 
all  conftrued  to  my  Difadvantage  ;  when¬ 
ever  I  difeover  a  quarter  Part  of  what  I 
feel,  my  whole  Diftemper  is  counted  a 
whimfey,  and  I  have  the  Mortification  into 
the  Bargain,  of  pafling  for  Fantaftical,  in  the 

midft 
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midft  of  fo  many  real  Evils.  I  never  dare 
fpeak  of  Vapours,  the  veryName  is  become  a 
joke;  and  the  general  Notion  the  Men  have 
of  them,  is,  that  they  are  nothing  but  a  ma¬ 
licious  Mood,  and  contriv’d  Sullennefs  of 
willful,  extravagant  and  imperious  Women, 
when  they  are  denied,  or  thwarted  in  their 
unreafonable  Defires  ;  nay,  even  Phyficians, 
becaufe  they  cannot  cure  them,  are  forced 
to  ridicule  them  in  their  own  Defence,  and 
a  Woman,  that  is  really  troubled  with  Va¬ 
pours,  is  pitied  by  none,  but  her  unhappy 
Fellow-fufferers,  that  labour  under  the  fame 
Affliction. 

I  am  no  more  fond  of  Phyficking  than 
other  People ;  but  Neceffity  has  no  Law ; 
and  you  may  reafon  as  you  pleafe,  but  I 
fhalf  never  be  perfwaded  that  any  thing  is 
prejudicial  to  me,  when  by  the  Ufe  of  it  I 
always  receive  an  immediate  Benefit,  and  am 
at  Death’s  Door  whenever,  to  humour 

others,  I  try  to  leave  it  off. 

Mifom.  I  have  no  mind,  my  Dear,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  good  Opinion  you  have  either  of 
the  Medicines  you  take,  or  Phurmemo  the 
judicious  Apothecary,  that  fo  plentifully  pro¬ 
vides  them,  and  did  not  imagine  you  wanted 
any  other  Advice  for  your  felf;  I  thought, 
as  the  Doffor  knows,  that  you  only  intended 
to  confuit  him  about  your  Daughtei. 


Polyth .. 
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Polytk.  Neither  have  I  any  other  Defign. 
Pharmenio,  whom  you  are  plea  fed  to  call  Ju¬ 
dicious  in  Jeft,  is  a  skilful  Man  of  great  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  underflands  my  Conftitution 
thoroughly;  he  is  of  Opinion  that  I  am  in¬ 
curable,  I  have  heard  the  fame  of  eminent 
Phyficians ;  yet  he  has  the  Patience  to 
weigh  my  Complaints,  or  at  leaf!  the  Good- 
manners  to  hear  them,  and  feldom  fails  of 
giving  me  Eafe,  even  when  I  am  at  the 
worft;  which  is  what  others,  that  boafl  of 
greater  Learning,  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  do;  fo  that  I  fhould  think  myfelf  un¬ 
wife  to  leave  him. - - 

As  to  the  Reafon,  Doctor,  why  I  {poke 
fo  much  at  large  of  my  Ailments,  it  was  firft 
for  my  own  Information;  for  tho’  Excefs 
of  Grief,  for  the  Lofs  of  Children,  of 
which  I  have  buried  Seven,  and  other  fur- 
prifing  as  well  as  forrowful  Accidents,  have 
made  me  often  faint  away,  yet  I  never  was 
troubled  with  Convullions  or  any  other 
Fits,  that  return’d  periodically,  which  are 
the  greateft,  if  not  the  only  Grievance  my 
Daughter  complains  of ;  and  therefore,  hear¬ 
ing  by  every  Body,  that  her  Cafe  and  mine 
have  but  one  common  Name,  and  are 
both  called  Hyfterick,  I  would  have  asked 
you,  how  two  Diftempers,  that  are  of  fuch 
different  Symptoms,  and  have  feemingly  fo 

little 
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little  Affinity  with  one  another,  could  come 
under  the  fame  Denomination. 

Befides,  I  thought  that  the  Knowledge  of 
my  Illnefs,  and  what  firftoccafion’d  it,  might 
be  of  Ufe  to  you  in  tracing  that  of  my 
Daughter,  becaufe  it  is  fhe  that  is  the  Child, 
which  1  told  you  was  my  laft,  for  whom  I 
am  to  ask  your  Advice.  This  latter  indeed 
was  the  chief  Motive  that  made  me  fay  any 
thing  of  my  felf,  and  without  it  I  would  not 
have  troubled  you  with  fo  much  impertinent 
Stuff  of  my  own;  for  my  Ailings  I  know 
are  very  trifling,  at  lead:  in  fome  People's 
Opinion.  But  as  to  my  Daughter  — - - • 

Tho’  I  had  a  miferable  Time  of  her,  as  I 
told  you  already,  and  a  great  deal  of  Illnefs 
after  it,  yet  the  Girl,  as  fhe  was  very  well 
when  born,  fo  fhe  continued  healthy,  and 
v/asa  fine  thriving  Child.  She  bred  her  Teeth 
with  abundance  ofEafe,  and  did  run  alone 
fooner  by  a  quarter  of  a  Year,  than  any  Child 
I  ever  had;  about  her  fifth  Year  fhe  had  the 
Small-pox,  which  were  very  favourable  to 
her,  and  I  think  floe  has  had  two  or  three  Fits 
of  Sicknefs  befides  that  were  not  very  confi- 
derable,  which  were  all  the  Illnefs  that  at¬ 
tended  her  kill  fhe  was  eleven  Years  old; 
when  about  the  Middle  of  Auguji ,  having 
eaten  a  great  quantity  of  Mulberies  for  two 
or  three  Days  together,  flue  was  taken  with  a 
1  Scowring, 
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Scowringj  which  being  ftopt  two  r  ^ 
times  return'd  as  often,  and  lafted  ’till  the 
latter  efrd  of  September .  She  had  hardly  been 
well  of  it  a  Week,  but  fhe  was  feiz’d 
with  a  Quartan  Ague:  After  eight  or  nine 
Fits,  that  {hook  her  very  much,  by  great 
Perfuafion  fhe  took  the  Bark,  and  was  cured ; 
within  a  Month  by  taking  Cold  fhe  relaps'd, 
and  having  had  four  or  five  Fits  more,  ra¬ 
ther  worfe  than  the  former,  by  ufing  the 
fame  Remedy  fhe  got  rid  of  it  the  fecond 
times  but  ftill  negleiling  to  repeat  the  Bark  as 
fhe  ought  to  have  done,  it  always  came  again 
and  again,  and  held  her  off  and  on  near  two 
Years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  from  a  plump 
well-look’d  Girl,  fhe  was  become  a  mere  Ske¬ 
leton,  and  had  no  more  Colour  than  this 
Apron.  Five  or  fix  Months  before  her  Ague 
left  her,  her  Appetite,  which  hitherto  had 
been  good,  declin’d  vifibly,  and  fhe  began 
to  complain  of  a  fwimming  in  her  Head, 
which  daily  increafing,  in  a  fhort  time  came 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  often,  unlefs  fhe 
caught  hold  of  fomething,  it  would  throw 
i  her  down*  She  was  Thirteen  when  I  fent 

j 

i:|  her  into  Northamptonfoifey  where  fhe  had 
i  not  been  a  Week,  but  fhe  loft  her  Ague.  In 
I  lefs  than  two  Months  I  heard,  that  fhe  was 
j;  much  mended,  and  had  a  very  good  Sto- 
j  mach  5  Ihe  had  lived  there  near  a  Twelve- 
ji  month,  and  I  made  no  queftion  but  fhe  was 

T  per- 
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perfectly  recover’d,  when  fire  writ  me  word, 
that  the  was  grown  very  tall ;  but  that  fince 
the  Giddinefs  in  her  Head,  which  (he  for¬ 
merly  ufed  to  complain  of,  had  left  her,  in- 
ftead  of  it  (he  had  now  and  then  been  troubled 
with  fainting  Fits,  that  laded  (everal  Mi¬ 
nutes;  adding  as  an  Excufe  for  her  not  ac¬ 
quainting  me  with  it  fooner,  that  the  Fits 
coming  upon  her  but  very  feldom  at  firft, 
(he  thought  that  as  her  Strength  encreas’d 
they  would  have  worn  off,  but  that  finding 
them  to  become  more  frequent,  and  grow 
worfe  every  Day,  (he  thought  it  her  Duty 
not  to  conceal  it  from  me  any  longer.  I  fent 
for  her  up  immediately,  and  wanted  fop  no 
Advice:  Being  now  grown  wifer  her  felf,  (he 
was  very  willing  to  take  whatever  was  order  d 
her,  and  followed  abundance  of  Prefcripti- 
ons’  but  found  no  manner  of  Benefit  by  any 
thin0,  for  many  Months,  and  her  Fits  con¬ 
tinued  a  long ‘time  very  affliding  to  her  : 
When  they  held  her  but  a  little  while,  they 
came  very  often,  and  (he  had  fomctimes; 
five  or  fix  of  ’em  in  a  Day ;  but  if  they 
flayed  away  longer  than  ordinary,  they 
were  more  lading  ;  and  before  that  W  inter 
was  expired,  (he  has  lain  in  them  eight  on 
nine  Hours,  and  been  fometimes  a  whole 
Day,  before  (he  could  be  brought  to  her  fell 

again. 
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As  Toon  as  the  Seafon  was  come,  I  (eric 
her  to  the  BafL  which  together  with  the 
Medicines  (lie  took  there  gave  her  great  Re¬ 
lief  and  every  body  thought  her  Fits  had 
left  her ;  but  this  Happinels  was  of  no  loir-' 
Continuance,  for  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a 
Year,  and  at  times,  fhe  has  been  as  bad 
fince  as  ever  (he  vitas  before.  They  were 
uncertain,  without  keeping  to  any  Period  all 
along;  but  now  ever  fince  laft  Michaelmas 
(he  has  had  them  conftantly  once  a  Month. 
The  Fits  (he  had  at  firft  of  all  ufed  to  give 
her  little  or  no  Warning,  and  then  the  Mo¬ 
ment  they  went  off  (he  had  a  Arrange  fort  of 
Taltre  in  her  Throat,  that  (he  could  not  com¬ 
pare  to  any  thing  (lie  knew:  But  fince  that, 
before  they  take  away  her  Senfes,  die  feels  a 
great  Oppreffion  at  her  Stomach,  a  grurm 
bling  in  her  Bowels,  and  (omething,  (he  (ays, 
rifes  up  in  her  Throat,  that  is  ready  to  choak 
her,  which  is  prefently  follow’d  by  a  Short- 
nefs  of  Breath;  (he  complains  Hkewife,  that 
fomething  rowls  about  her  Belly  as  big  as 

both  her  Fids,  and  (he  breaks  abundance  of 
Wind. 

But  the  uncertain  Fits  (he  had  before,  dif¬ 
fer  d  veiy  much  from  the  Periodical  ones 
fhe  has  now  every  Month  ;  in  the  former* 
when  they  were  at  the  wcrft,  fhe  was  as 
cold  as  Clay,  her  Cheeks  were  pinch'd  in* 
her  Noftrils  drawn  together,  and  with  her 
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Ev^s  fout,  and  a  livid  Palenefs  fpread  all 
over  her,  fhe  lay  To  motionlefs,  that  we 
could  hardly  perceive  her  to  breathe,  and 
often  thought  her  dead :  From  them  foe 
recover’d  with  fighing,  after  which  fhe 
open’d  her  Eyes,  then  yawn  d  and  ftretch  d 
and  with  her  Senfes,  her  Warmth  return  d 

^  In  the  latter  fhe  has  hardly  any  fuch 
Symptoms :  The  Cold,  that  at  the  egin 
nine  of  them  feizes  her,  is  neither  fo  vio* 
lent  nor  fo  lading,  and  in  a  little  time  is 
fucceeded  by  an  intenfe  Heat  and  ftrong 
Convulfions  :  In  her  Fits  fhe  fweats  and  is 
very  frefo-colour’d,  which  out  oi  them  fhe 
is  far  from  being.  She  fhrieks  out,  mut¬ 
ters  between  her  Teeth,  and  makes  feve- 
ral  ft  range  Noifes,  which  once  J  thought 
like  the  crowing  of  a  Cock.  When  t 
Stru'dit'g  ceafes,  and  the  hit  goes  oft,  ihe 
is  ^y  ifck,  and  prefently  after  it  brings  up 
great  quantities  of  a  yellowifh  green  Stuff 
fo  fharp,  that  it  fetches  the  Skin  off  her 
Mouth.  When  foe  has  quite  recover  d  her 
Senfes,  foe  is  fore  all  over,  and  as  weary  as 
if  flie  had  walk’d  feveral  Miles,  complains: 
,  0f  great  Drought,  and  remains  hot  for  ma¬ 
ny  Hours  after :  When  all  thefe  Symptoms 
Eave  left  her,  foe  is  feemingly  well,  and  has 
an  indifferent  good  Appetite,  ’till  within  s 
Day  or  two  again  of  the  next  Fit ; 
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then  her  Stomach  fails,  her  Sleep  is  di- 
fturb’d,  fhe  has  Cramps  in  feveral  Places, 
and  is  very  much  blown  up  with  Wind:  All 
the  time  between  her  Fits  fhe  never  cares 


to  ftir,  yet  complains  of  nothing,  but  an  in- 
tenfe  Coldnefs,  as  if  there  lay  a  piece  of  Ice 
in  the  back  Part  of  her  Head,  which  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  forgot  to  tell  you  is  what  I  am 
often  troubled  with  my  felf. 

Mi/om .  I  always  was  in  hopes  as  (lie  came 
to  Maturity,  that  the  Fits  by  degrees  would 
have  left  her  3  but  I  think  fhe  is  as  bad  as 
ever  fhe  was ;  at  leaft  I  can  find  no  Altera¬ 
tion  in  her  for  the  better. 

Polyth.  The  Benefit  of  Nature  without 
doubt  would  make  fome  Change  in  her,  but 
what  difheartens  me  moft  is,  that  fhe  never 
had  the  leaft  Sign  of  it  yet,  tho  the  25th 
of  laft  Month  fhe  was  Seventeen  Years  old. 
Some  will  have  it  that  they  are  not  Fits  of 
the  Mother,  but  the  Falling-Sicknefs,  and 
that  {he’ll  never  be  cured  ;  others  fay,  lire  is 
under  an  evil  Tongue  ;  but  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  thing  or  not  I  don’t  know.  She 
has  clofely  all  along  follow’d  the  Advice  of 
fome  body  or  other,  and  gone  through  feve¬ 
ral  Steel  Courfes.  What  other  Medicines  Ihe 
has  taken  my  Husband  might  inform  you } 
but  that  he  has  fo  much  to  do  with  his  own 


Diftemper,  he  has  not  time  to  mind  any 
body  elfe. 

T  3  Mifim* 
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Mifom f  I  never  charge  my  Memory  with 
Particulars  of  what  People  take,  unlefs  I  find 
it  does  them  good,  I  know  that  {he  has  had 
feveral  Decodtions  of  Mugwort?  Feverfew, 
Calaminth,  Rue,  Peony,  Penny-royal,  and 
fuch  like,  with  Baths  of  the  fames  fometimes 
£he  has  taken  for  a  confiderable  time  Tefta- 
ceous  Powders,  and  others,  with  Crabs-Eyes, 
Red-Coral ?  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar,  Diaphore- 
tick  Antimony,  and  Bole-Armenick;  at  other 
times,  Uterine,  and  Stomachick  Eledtuaries, 
with  Savin,  Nutmeg,  Myrrh,  Saffron,  vola¬ 
tile  Salts,  foetid  Oils,  &c.  feveral  Sorts  of 
hyfterick  Pills  $  but  all  to  little  or  no  purpofe. 
When  fhe  was  at  the  Bath ,  and  had  the 
longed:  Intermifilon  of  her. Fits  fhe  ever 
enjoy’d,  fince  they  firft  took  her,  I  remem¬ 
ber  fhe  had  a  Bolus  prefcrib’d  her,  which  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  and  was 

R  tort.  Peruv.  3i.  Puh.  fecund,  human 
gr.  x.  Ca/lor.  gr9  v j.  Croci  gr,  iv.  S alls', 
fovls  gr.  v.  M.  &  c.  f  q>  Conferv.  ab-> 
fynth.  f.  Bolus ; 

Th  is  the  took  twice  a-day  in  fix  Ounces 
of  a  Decodtion  of  Black-Hellebore  and  Bri~ 

* _  y  ■  4 

ony- Roots,  Penny-royal,  Rue  andMugwort; 
and  at  the  fame  time  in  Regione  Umbilici ,  fhe 
wore  a  Plaifter  of  Galbanum ,  Caracanna. 
Ma  fceiida ,  and  Oil  of  Pacamahaca.  Thefe 

Reme~ 
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Remedies,  tho’  fhe  received  Benefit  from 
them  at  firft,  ceas’d  to  have  the  fame  E fi¬ 
fed:  upon  her,  when  once  {he  was  aecu- 
ftom’d  to  them.  What  (he  has  made  ufe  of 
lately  I  can’t  tell ;  for  it  is  above  fix  Months 
ago,  that  my  Wife  has  left  the  whole  Care 
and  Management  of  her  to  her  Apothe¬ 
cary,  who  I  fuppofe  won’t  let  her  want 
Medicines :  He  is  a  famous  Man  among 
the  Ladies,  for  making  up  things  very  pa-  4 
latable,  and  a  great  Lover  of  keeping  up  < 
the  Spirits.  I  never  yet  examined  any  li¬ 
quid  that  came  from  his  Houfe,  but  it  ta¬ 
iled  of  Wine  or  of  Brandy. 

Polyth.  I  know  thefe  things  are  charge¬ 
able,  and  wifh  with  all  my  Heart,  that 
neither  your  Daughter  nor  my  felf  had 
any  Occafion  to  put  you  to  fo  much  Ex¬ 
pence. 

Mifom.  I  don’t  fpeak  of  the  Charge; 
neither  would  I  grudge  any  thing  that  is 
necefiary  for  the  meaneft  Servant  I  keep, 
much  lefs  for  my  Wife  and  Children,  Po~* 
lytheca-,  but  I  think  it  is  an  odd  Fancy  that 
People  mu  lb  have  half  their  Diet  out  of  the 
Apothecary’s  Shop.  Can  Wine  or  Brandy 
become  more  Cordial  by  being  call’d  Alexi- 
pharmick,  or  receive  any  Sanction  by  being 
balderdafh’d  with  two  or  three  forts  of  Sim¬ 
ple  Waters,  that  are  equally  infipid,  tho’ 
not  half  fo  clear,  as  what  you  may  have 
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either  from  the  Pump  or  the  Sky  ?  Or  do 
vou  think  that  a  candy’d  Syrup  of  two 
Years  {landing,  becaufe  it  comes  out  of  a 
Galley-pot,  that  has  a  fine  Label  on  the 
outfide,  t'ho’  perhaps  it  is  mouldy  within, 
and  cover’d  with  Furr  of  an  Inch  thick, 
is  more  wholefome  to  fweeten  any  thing 
with,  than  double  refin  d  Sugar,  that  won  t 
{land  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  the  Money  ? 

Polyth.  To  be  faving,  I  believe,,  is  a  great 
Virtue ;  but  l  think  it  is  no  where  fo  un- 
feafonable  as  in  the  Recovery  of  ones  Health ; 
as  to  the  Goodnefs  of  Medicines,  I  am 
well  perfwaded,  that  no  body  has  better, 
or  is  more  nice  in  them,  than  Pharmcen'to ; 
but  Phyfick,  I  know,  MiJ’omedon ,  is  a  Chap¬ 
ter  that  you  and  I  fhall  never  agree  about.  — 
Pray,  Doftor,  your  Opinion  of  my  Daugh¬ 
ter:  What  mull  I  call  her  Diftemper,  and 
may  I  ever  expedl  to  lee  her  cured  ? 

Phil.  As  to  the  Name,  Madam,  there’s 
no  manner  of  doubt  but  your  Daughter’s 
Cafe,  as  well  as  your  own,  tho’  they  differ 
much  from  one  another,  are  both  Hyfterick, 
This  Difeafe  manifefts  it  felf  not  fo  much 
by  any  peculiar  Signs,  which  are  never 
found  in  any  other  Diflemper,  as  by  the 
Complication  of  a  great  many,  feveral  of 
which  are  likewife  obferved  in  other  Di- 
ffempers ;  but  a  Perfon  is  properly  enough 
faid  to  be  Hyfterick,  who  has  four  or  five  : 

Other- 
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Otherwife  the  Catalogue  of  Symptoms  be¬ 
longing  to  it  is  fo  large,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  one  Woman  fhould  have  them  all : 
For,  befides  the  Complaints  you  have  men¬ 
tion'd,  Hyfterick  People  are  frequently 
troubled  with  an  exceffive  Pain  on  the  Top 
of  the  Head,  in  fo  fmall  a  Compafs  that  a 
Shilling  would  more  than  cover  it,  Some 
have  hard  Swellings  in  the  Face,  Hands, 
Arms,  Legs,  and  Thighs ;  others  fpit  as  co- 
pioully  as  if  they  were  in  a  Salivation  for 
Weeks  together.  As  to  Fits,  fome  are  feiz’d 
with  violent  Coughs  ;  others  with  Hickups  ; 
and  abundance  of  Women  are  taken  with 
Convulfive  laughing.  There  are  Fits  that 
have  fhort  Remiffions,  in  which  you  would 
think  the  Woman  was  going  to  recover, 
and  yet  laft  many  Hours.  Some  are  fo  flight, 
that  the  Patients  only  lofe  the  Ufe  of  their 
Legs  and  Tongue,  but  remain  fenflble  ; 
others  again  are  fo  violent,  that  thofe  who 
are  feiz’d  with  them,  foam  at  the  Mouth, 
rave  and  beat  their  Heads  againft  the 
Ground^  but  whether  they  refemble  aq. 
Apoplex,  or  are  only  fainting,  or  feem  to 
be  Epileptick,  they  all  come  under  the  De¬ 
nomination  of  Hyfterick,  if  the  Patients 
are  ever  afflidted  with  any  of  the  other 
Symptoms  already  mention’d,  efpecially  the 
ftrangling  in  the  Throat  (from  which  the 

Piftemper  has  its  Latin  Name,  and  is  call’d 
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in  Englifh  the  Suffocation  of  the  Womb) 
and  the  Coldnefs  in  the  back  Part  of  the 
Plead ;  both  or  either  of  which  (notwith¬ 
standing  mod  Phyficians  tell  us  that  the 
Hyfterick  Paffion  has  no  P athognomonick 
Signs,  that  is  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  this 
Diftemper  and  no  other)  I  have  always  ob- 
ferv’d  Hyfterick  Women  complain'd  of  at 
one  time  or  other. 

My  Prognojlicks  on  your  Daughter  s  Af¬ 
fliction  are  thefe.  What  you  fay  difheartens 
you,  gives  me  the  greatefl  Hopes  of  her 
Recovery:  For  tho’  the  hot  Periodick  and 
Convulfive  Fits  fhe  has  now,  are  generally 
counted  very  obftinate,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  overcome,  than  the  cold  uncertain  ones 
without  Motion,  which  file  had  before, 
when  both  are  abftradtly  confider’d  in  them- 
felves ;  yet  if  we  examine  the  Stock  they 
fprung  from,  and  the  Time  in  which 
they  conftantly  return,  we  fhall  find,  by  fe¬ 
ver  al  Circumftances,  that  Nature,  who 
ftruggles  with  the  Diftemper,  has  already 
gain'd  upon  it,  and  points  at  the  Relief  fhe 
wants  to  compleat  her  Conqueft ;  wherefore 
if  the  Lady’s  Youth  and  Strength  be  pru¬ 
dently  affifted,  I  am  of  Opinion,  Madam, 
that  fhe’ll  certainly  be  cured.  In  order  to 
it,  in  the  firft  Place,  I  would  for  one  Month 
prefcribe  a  Courfe  of  Exercife,  and  no  Medi¬ 
cines  at  all, 

Polyth* 
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Polyth.  ACourfe  of  Exercife]  and.no  Me¬ 
dicines  at  all! 

Mifom.  Yes,  my  Dear,  a  Courfe  of  Exer¬ 
cife,  and  no  Medicines  at  all - I  think 

it  is  very  good  Englifh ;  tho’  I  confefs,  fuch 
Language  never  came  from  an  Apothecary’s 
Mouth,  nor  from  a  Phyfician’s  neither,  that 
was  twice  recommended  by  an  Apothecary, 
and  therefore  I  ought  not  to  think  it  flrange 
if  you  don’t  apprehend  it  fo  readily. 

Polyth.  You  are  very  pleafant,  Mifomedon . 
But  how  come  the  Apothecaries  in?  Or 
mull  you  have  a  fling  at  them  right  or 
wrong  ?  Sure  there  are  honell  Men  among 
them,  as  well  as  there  are  in  all  other  Call¬ 
ings. 

Mifom.  So  there  may,  for  ought  I  know; 
tho’  no  People  of  any  other  Calling  lie  under 
fo  great  a  Temptation  of  being  otherwife; 
for  if  an  Apothecary’s  Bufinefs  be  Selling  of 
Medicines,  and  you  commit  a  Patient  to  his 
Management,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  he  is 
left  to  himfelf  to  fell  him  as  many  as  his 
Confcience  will  allow  of,  and  is  not  this  to 
lead  him  into  a  vail  Temptation  ?  Certainly 
the  People  that  trull  to  their  Advice  mull 
be  either  Fools,  or  think  that  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  are  Saints.  Pray  tell  me  what  Grocer, 
Druggill,  Linnen  or  Woollen  Draper,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Gold-fmith,  or  other  Tradefman  of  the 
molt  reputable  Employment,  you  can  name, 

would 
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would  you  put  that  Confidence  in,  that  he 
fhould  fell  you*  as  much  of  his  Commo¬ 
dity  as  he  thought  you  wanted?  It  is  a  Trufl: 
not  to  be  repofed  in  Mortals.  They  have  a 
whole  Shop  full  of  Medicines,  of  which  a 
great  many  too  are  in  danger  of  being  fpoil'd, 
and  would  you  imagine,  they  won't  difpofe 
of  them,  and  vent  as  many  as  they  can  ? 
Ought  not  every  body  to  promote  his 
Trade  ? 

Polyth .  But,  good  Mifomedon ,  may  I  not 
fay  the  fame  of  Phyficians  that  give  their 
own  Phyfick?  Philopirio  is  not  much  obliged 
to  you,  for  the  fine  Harangue  you  have 
made. 

Mifom.  There  is  a  vail:  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries  *  for  in 
the  firft  place,  all  Phyficians  did  originally 
furnifh  their  Patients  with  what  now  they 
only  prefcribe,  'till  growing  weary  of  the 
Trouble  they  gave  over  that  Branch  of  their 
Employ  to  others ;  but  the  Apothecaries 
were  only  defign'd  to  be  their  Servants,  and 
cook  whatever  they  fhould  order ;  and  when 
there  is  no  Phyfician  to  prefcribe,  there  is 
no  more  occafion  for  an  Apothecary,  even 
in  an  Hofpital,  than  there  is  at  Church  for 
one  to  pull  the  Bellows  when  the  Organift 
is  out  of  the  way.  Therefore  if  a  Phyfician 
has  a  mind  to  give  his  own  Medicines,  he 
only  refumes  what  his  Predeceffors  left  qff 

either 
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either  out  df  Pride  or  Lazinefs,  and  you 
can  only  blame  him  for  medling  with  what 
is  thought  to  be  beneath  him ;  but  an  Apo¬ 
thecary  that  prefcribes,  commits  an  unpar¬ 
donable  Crime;  becaufe  he  encroaches  upon 
his  Matter,  and  undertakes  what  is  infinitely 
above  him. 

Polyth.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  Truft, 
you  fay,  is  repofed  in  their  Honefty :  Why 
is  there  not  the  fame  Danger  of  being  over¬ 
burden’d  with  Phyfick  from  a  Phyfician 
that  finds  his  own  Medicines,  as  there  is 
from  an  Apothecary  that  prefcribes  them 
himfelf  ? 

j Mifom.  Becaufe  he  has  not  a  quarter 
of  the  Opportunity.  A  Phyfician  don’t  come 
but  where  he  is  call’d,  and,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  is  never  fent  for  but  when  People  are 
very  ill,  who  have  always  done  with  him 
as  foon  aT  they  are  tolerably  well  again  : 
He  does  not  haunt  your  Houfes  with  imper¬ 
tinent  Vifits,  under  Pretence  of  which  he 
can  vent  his  Medicines  among  fome  or  other 
of  the  Family:  But  an  induftrious  Apothe¬ 
cary  never  'waits  ’till  you  are  fick,  if  you 
are  a  good  Cuftomer,  and  a  Well-wifher  to 
Phyfick ;  for  either  he  makes  a  frivolous 
Errand  to  enquire  after  what  is  his  only 
Grievance,  your  Health,  or  elfe  comes  as  if  he 
thought  you  had  loft  your  Almanack,  offi- 
cioufly  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Approach 
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of  either  the  Spring  or  Fall;  and  having  na 
other  Defign  than  to  fell  his  Ware,  tells 
you  perhaps  fome  difmal  Accidents  that 
befel  fuch,  as  being  in  perfedt  Health,  ne^ 
gledted  at  thofe  Seafons  to  difturb  their  Bo-^ 
dies  with  violent  Medicines. 

I  hope,  Madam,  you  are  convinced  that 
Phyficians,  tho’  they  adminiftef  their  own 
Phyfick,  have  lefs  Opportunity  than  Apothe¬ 
caries  of  fcattering  it  among  the  People, 
efpecially  fuch  as  only  apply  themfelves  to 
the  Cure  of  one  Diftemper  ;  fo  that  what 
I  faid  could  be  no  Reflection  on  Philopirio  : 
and  believe  me,  Polytheca ,  ’tis  Madnefs  to 
truft  any  Tradefman  with  fuch  an  unlimited 
Authority  of,  I  can’t  fay  ferving,  but  rang¬ 
ing  over  a  whole  Family.—  I  have  known 
an  Apothecary  in  an  idle  Afternoon  go  to  a 
Perfon  of  Quality’s,  where  they  made  ufe 
of  him*  There  happen’d  to  be  no  body  at 
home  but  Children  and  Servants,  who  from 
the  higheft  to  the  lowed  were  all  in  per¬ 
fedt  Health:  If  here  he  came  for  Bufinefs 
(you’ll  fay)  he  was  difappointecl;  but  you 
are  miftaken  :  the  courteous  Gentleman  with 
an  engaging  Familiarity  accofts  every  Ser¬ 
vant  in  the  Houfe,  and  puts  off  a  Purge  to 
the  Cook,  a  Vomit  to  the  Butler,  a  Box  of 
Pills  to  one  of  the  Footmen,  and  a  Pot  of 
Lucatellus  Balfam  to  old  Nurfe.  The  Chil¬ 
dren  abfolutely  refufing  to  take  any  Phyfick, 

at 
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at  leafl  inwardly,  he  coaxes  the  little  Ma¬ 
iler  into  the  ufe  of  a  charming  Dentrijice , 
and  a  fweet-fcented  Collyrium  to  rinfe  his 
Mouth  with  after  it,  that  fhall  preferve  his 
Teeth,  and  make  them  look  like  Ivory,  tho’ 
he  was  to  eat  nothing  but  Sugar  and  Sweet¬ 
meats  all  Day  long;  to  pretty  Mifs  he’ll  fend 
a  Lotion  for  her  Hair,  and  a  Palle  for  her 
Hands,  that  fhall  render  the  one  as  bright 
as  Silver,  and  the  other  whiter  than  Snow ; 
with  a  Beautv-wafh  for  their  Maid,  that 
affilled  in  the  perfwading  of  them.  The 
affable  Gentleman  has  every  Body’s  good 
word:  The  Children  are  pleas’d,  the  Ser¬ 
vants  commend  him,  my  Lady  is  obliged  to 
him;  and  Ten  to  One  but  the  firll  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  driving  that  Way,  her  Coach  flops 
at  his  Door,  and  {he  thanks  him  for  the  Care 
he  took  of  her  Family  in  her  Abfence. 

Tell  me,  pray,  if  a  Fifhmonger,  or  Poul¬ 
terer  fhould  go  to  a  Cuflomer’s  Houfe  after 
Dinner,  when  the  Mailer  and  Millrefs  were 
abroad,  advife  the  Servants,  the  one  to  a  fine 
Salmon,  the  other  to  a  Dozen  of  Turkey- 
Poults,  and  fend  them  home  accordingly. 
Would  you  not  think  them  very  impudent 
Rafcals  ?  Yet  the  firll  is  equally  guilty 
with  the  latter,  their  Crime  is  the  fame, 
and  all  fold  their  Commodity  where  they 
knew  it  was  not  wanted;  with  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  that  the  Apothecary  got  more  Money 

by 
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by  the  Trifles  that  coft  him  little  or  noa 
thing,  than  either  the  Poulterer  or  Fifh- 
monger,  by  fubftantial  Dainties  of  real 

Value. 

Polyth.  What  fome  poor  Fellows  might 
do  I  don’t  know;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  rich  Men  among  the  Apothecaries, 
that  would  fcorn  the  little  Tricks  you  talk 
of.  As  to  the  great  Difference  you  make 
between  Phylicians  and  them,  I  am  no 
Judge  of  it  ;  neither  can  I  tell  to  which 
of  them  the  Mafterfhip  belongs;  but  lam 
credibly  inform’d  that  the  latter  could  buy 
the  former  over  and  over,  and  that  the 
Difpute  was  between  a  Company  of  weal¬ 
thy  Men,  and  a  Society  of  Beggars.  As 
to  the  Apothecary  I  truft  to,  he  is  none  of 
the  vulgar  ones;  Pharmamo  is  a  Man  of 
Subftance,  that  has  kept  his  Coach  many 

ears. 

Mifom.  So  had  the  Baker  you  turn’d  off 
laft  Winter,  becaufe  none  of  us  could  eat 
his  Bread.  A  Coach  is  a  very  weak  Proof 
of  a  Man’s  Honefty,  that  comes  up  from 
Nothing  by  buying  and  felling  in  a  Trade, 
where  Knaves  have  a  great  Latitude.  Your 
Daughter  has  had  the  Advice  of  eminent 
Phylicians  that  could  do  her  no  good ;  Phar- 
vuenio  has  all  along  made  up  the  Medicines, 
yet  after  them  he  takes  her  in  hand  him- 

felf,  and  without  percieving  the  leaft  Alte¬ 
ration 
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ration  fends  her  Loads  of  Medicines,  Week 
after  Week  (becaufe  he  is  not  contradidted) 
as  much  as  fhe  can  fwallow  :  I  don’t  think 
a  Man  of  extraordinary  Probity  would  con¬ 
tinue  this  for  fo  many  Months,  in  a  Diftem- 
per,  of  which  he  mud  be  confcious,  that 
he  knows  infinitely  lefs,  than  thofe  that 
have  tried  their  Skill  upon  her  already  to 
no  purpofe. 

Polyth .  This  is  your  old  Story  ;  that 
Apothecaries  don’t  underftand  Phyfick  ;  but 
I  could  never  fee  the  Impofiibility,  why 
an  Apothecary  that  applies  himfeif  to  it, 
fhould  be  lefs  capable  of  attaining  to  the 
Knowledge  of  it,  than  any  body  elfe.  All 
the  Prefcriptions  go  through  their  Hands, 
they  make  them  up,  fee  the  Effedt  of  them, 
and  are  with  the  Patients,  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  the  Phyficians  themfelves ;  as 
for  Reading,  fure  they  may  have  Books  too ; 
and  unlefs  there  is  a  Charm  in  the  word 
Univerjity ,  that  infpires  People  with  Know¬ 
ledge,  I  am  told  that  as  for  publick  Dif- 
fedtions,  Hofpitals,  Phyfick -Gardens,  and 
other  things  that  are  neceffary  to  the  Study 
of  Phyfick,  a  Man  may  meet  with  three 
times  more  Opportunity  of  improving  him¬ 
feif  that  way  in  London ,  than  either  at  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge .  I  know  there  are  ftrange 
hidden  Qualities  in  the  Air,  the  Soil,  and 
the  Water,  and  have  often  heard  that  fome 
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Places  yielded  Cheefe,  others  Butter,  that 
could  not  be  made  fo  good  any  where  elfe, 
tho’  they  had  the  fame  Kine,  and  to  all 
appearance  better  Pafture;  I  believe  the 
fame  of  Brewing,  tho’  they  have  the  fame 
Malt ;  but  it  is  the  greateft  Myftery  to  me 
in  the  World,  that  it  fhould  be  the  fame 
with  the  learning  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  tho’ 
they  have  the  fame  Opportunity.  There¬ 
fore,  pray,  Philopirio ,  let  me  have  it  out 
of  your  own  Mouth,  what  is  the  Reafon, 
that  a  young  Gentleman  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  who  has  lived  feven  or  eight  Years 
at  Oxford,  as  foon  as  he  comes  hither, 
fhculd  be  allowed  to  know  more  of  lick 
People,  than  a  Man  of  above  fifty,  that 
has  daily  convers’d  with  them  in  and  about 
this  populous  City,  and  beeh  in  good  Bu- 
finefs  for  twenty  five  or  thirty  Years  toge¬ 
ther. 

‘Phil.  I  muft  beg  your  Pardon,  Madam, 
if  I  don’t  ftudy  a  Reafon  for  what  I  don’t 
believe  my  felf :  I  am  altogether  of  your 
Opinion;  and  an  Apothecary  that,  being 
well-vers’d  in  Anatomy,  Oeconomy,  and  the 
Hi  dory  of  Difeafas,  has  feen  the  Practice 
of  able  Phyficians,  and  daily  converfing 
with  fick  People  made  judicious  Obferva- 
tions  of  his  own,  for  twenty  or  twenty 
five  Years,  I  would  defer  as  much  to  in 
matters  of  Phyfick,  tho’  he  had  never 

been 
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been  ten  Miles  out  of  London ,  and  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  Languages,  Poetry,  Lo~ 
gick,  Philofophy,  and  every  Branch  of  the 
Mathematicks,  Arithmetick  not  excepted,  as 
I  would  to  the  moll  Learned  Profelfor,  that 
had  pradtis’d  the  fame  time  either  at  Ox - 
ford ,  Cambridge ,  Leiden ,  Montpellier ,  Alt- 
dorph ,  or  any  other  of  the  moll  famous 
Univerlities  for  Phylick  in  Chriltendom. 

Mifotn .  This  is  prevaricating,  my  Dear. 
Philopirio  has  no  mind  to  difoblige  the 
Apothecaries  any  further,  than  by  admi- 
niftring  his  own  Medicines,  and  therefore 
refufes  to  come  to  the  point  >  he  is  in  the 
right,  that  he  would  defer  a  great  deal  to 
fuch  an  Apothecary  as  he  describes :  And 
if  he  had  added  Botany,  and  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Medicines,  he  might  have  faid 
the  fame  of  a  Holier  or  a  Haberdalher  of 
Small-wares  ;  the  Queftion  is  not,  what 
fuch  an  Apothecary  deferves,  but  where  he 
is  to  be  found,  or  at  leaft  what  Probabili¬ 
ty  there  is  that  any  of  them  Ihould  be  fo 
qualified,  or  take  fuch  Pains,  when  they 
have  other  Filh  to  fry.  When  a  Man  is 
out  of  his  Time,  has  a  Shop  to  look  af¬ 
ter,  Servants  to  mind.  Acquaintance  to  feek, 
and  perhaps  a  Millrefs  to  court,  or  a  young 
Wife  to  pleafe,  and  a  Family  to  maintain 
by  his  daily  Profit  ;  What  Leifure  or  In¬ 
clination  can  you  fuppofe  he  will  have, 
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not  only  to  begin,  but  go  through  a  pro¬ 
lix,  laborious  Study,  to  which  by  his  Trade 
he  is  as  great  a  Stranger  as  a  Colour- 
Grinder  to  the  Art  of  Painting  ?  For  if 
without  any  Skill  in  Anatomy,  and  the 
Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  which  Philopirio  fpoke 
of,  he  pretends  to  jump  into  Practice,  he 
is  never  to  be  trufted ;  and,  tho’ \he  had 
feen  thoufands  of  Patients,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  Prefcriptions,  is  really  as  impudent,  as 
(to  keep  up  to  my  Simile)  a  Colour-Grinder, 
that  without  any  Skill  in  Drawing  would 
pretend  to  manage  a  Pencil.  The  one  may 
lee  the  firft  Strokes  chalk’d .  out,  pre¬ 
pare  the  Colours  himfelf,  and  afterwards 
lee  his  Mafter  at  Work  :  The  other  hear 
the  Patients  examin’d,  make  up  the  Me¬ 
dicines  himfelf,  and  obferve  their  Effedts ; 
yet  neither  of  them*  without  being  firft  in- 
.  ftrudted  in  the  various  Rules,  as  well  as 
firft  Rudiments,  of  the  refpedtive  Arts,  fhall 
enter  into  the  Skill  of  either  the  Phyiician, 
or  the  Painter,  tho’  they  look’d  on  them 
’till  Dooms-day.  What  Pity  ’tis  the  Imi¬ 
tations  of  both  cannot  be  equally  expos’d 
to  view  ;  that  the  unskilful  Management 
of  the  one  might  be  as  confpicuous,  as 
would  be  the  ridiculous  Dawbing  of  the 
other.* 

Polyth.  I  am  glad  you  are  pleas’d  with 
your  own  Difccurfe  j  but  otherwife  there 

is 
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Is  no  arguing  with  you  ;  for  you  never  keep 
to  your  Text.  Inftead  of  giving  a  Reafon 
why  it  is  better  to  have  Medicines  from  a 
Phyfician,  than  an  Apothecary;  you  talk  of 
the  Probability  of  what  People  would  do, 
or  would  not  do,  when  they  let  up  for 
themfelves.  I  don’t  underftand  the  Rules 
and  Rudiments  you  fpeak  of,  but  if  they  are 
not  at  leifure  to  learn  them  when  they 
are  out  of  their  Time,  they  do  it  without 
doubt  whilft  they  are  in  it  $  or  elfe  what 
do  they  ferve  it  for  ?  Are  not  Apothecaries, 
as  well  as  Phyficians,  all  along  brought  up 
to  Phyfick  ?  ° 

MiJ'om.  Fes,  to  bray  it  in  a  Mortar,  but 
not  to  prefcribe  it.  As  to  the  Reafon  you 
fpeak  of,  I  did  not  queftion  but  convincing 
you,  that  the  Phyficians  had  not  the  fame  Op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  off  their  Medicines  up- 
on^  all  Occafions,  had  been  a  fufficient  one  , 
I  did  not  tell  you,  they  were  honefter  than 
the  Apothecanes,  and  yet  fomething  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  Principles  and  Education: 
Even  in  the  Choice  of  a  Footman,  I  would 
make  a  Difference  between  one,  that  had 
lived  for  feven  or  eight  Years  in  a  Bifhop's 
Family,  and  another  that  had  ferv’d  the 
fame  time  among  the  Pickeroons,  or  the 
Pirates  o i  Madagafcar-,  but  without  making 
Devils  of  the  one,  or  Saints  of  the  other,  to 
judge  impartially  of  the  Morality  of  both  * 

U  3  let 
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let  us  take  a  view  of  the  Difference  that  is 
between  them,  both  as  to  the  Parts  that  are 
given  them,  and  the  Stages  they  aft  upon, 
in  order  to  capacitate  themfelves  for  their 
feveral  Employments. 

A  Phyfician  is  brought  up  among  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  from  the  mofl  early  beginning 
of  his  Studies  is  treated,  and  every  way  en¬ 
couraged  to  behave  himfelf  as  fuch :  He  has 
the  Advantage  of  paffing  his  Youth,  where 
Wit,  Learning,  and  Good-manners  are  in 
greater  Efteem,  -and  the  bafe  Thought  of 
Lucre  more  defpis’d  than  any  where 
elfe ;  and,  whatever  may  afterwards  debauch 
the  Principles  of  his  generous  Education,  he 
is  ever  taught  to  direfl  his  Labours  to  a  no¬ 
ble  End,  the  Godlike  Office  of  rejloring  the 
Aff.iSled. 

An  Apothecary  commencing  with  the  fer- 
vile  Drudgery  of  a  Foot-boy,  is  bred  in  a 
paultry  Shop,  which  by  his  Labour  he  is 
firft  made  to  clean,  and  afterwards  to  fur- 
nifh.  If  he  be  not  a  Natural,  by  comparing 
together  the  fupine  Negligence  of  his  Ma¬ 
iler  in  the  difpenling  of  Medicines,  which 
he  leaves  to  his  Servants,  and  the  uncommon 
Pains  he  takes  in  the  difpofing  of  them, 
in  which  he  is  wholly  employed  himfelf,  he 
foon  enters  into  the  main  Drift  of  his  Trade, 
and  before  he  is  out  of  his  Time,  he  is  not 
$nly  made  perfect  both  by  Precept,  and  Ex¬ 
ample, 
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ample,  in  all  the  infinuating  Tricks  and 
other  vile  Artifices  in  vogue  among  ordinary 
Retailers,  but  likewife  imbued  with  the 
barbarous,  as  well  as  fordid  Craft  of  pinch¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  the  induftrious  Wretch, 
that,  for  want  of  Employ,  attempts  to  live 
by  Simpling ;  and  fqueezing  on  the  other 
an  unreafonable  Profit  from  the  pitiful  Half¬ 
penny  of  the  moft  Neceflitous. 

Polyth.  You  are  very  impartial,  I  muft 
confefs,  in  giving  every  thing  the  world  turn 
your  Wit  will  let  you,  in  fpeaking  oi  the  one ; 
and  fetting  a  handiome  Glofs  upon  all  that 
can  be  faid  in  Commendation  oi  the  other, 
without  a  Syllable  of  the  Debaucheries  of 
Youth,  and  the  many  ilMExatnples  they 
meet  with  at  theUniverfities,  that  the  World 
is  fo  much  convinced  of. 

Mifom.  Indeed,  Madam,  you  wrong  me  : 
I  have  exaggerated  nothing,  nor  made  any 
Hyperbole  in  the  Account  I  have  given  of 
either ;  and  the  Reafon  that  the  Phyfician’s 
Education  has  an  agreeable  Afpedt,  whilft 
that  of  the  Apothecary  looks  a  little  upon 
the  difmal,  is,  becaufe  every  thing  one  meets 
with  in  the  firft  is  commendable,  and  there 
is  nothing  handfome  belonging  to  the  latter. 
If  I  had  touch’d  on  the  diffolute  Lives  of 
fome  Reprobates  at  the  Univerfities,  and 
mentioned  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge , 
What  muft  I  have  faid  of  London ,  that  in 
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Corruption  of  Youth  exceeds  all  the  Uni- 
verfities  in  Chriftendom  ?  But  I  had  no  other 
Defign,  than  to  hint  at  the  different  Habit 
each  of  them  muft  have  acquired,  as  to 
Meannefs  or  Generofity  of  Spirit,  from  the 
Matters  that  taught  them,  and  the  Stations 
they  were  bred  in  ;  and  had  no  mind  to 
meddle  with  the  Vices,  that  either  of  them 
might  be  perfonally  guilty  of:  To  blacken 
the  one,  I  could  have  fpoken  of  the  Badnefs 
of  Medicines,  and  their  undermining  of 
Phyficians  ;  and  if  I  would  have  favoured 
the  other,  I  muft  have  traced  them  both 
from  their  Childhood,  Infancy  and  Birth, 
and  fhewn  the  Difference,  that  is  generally 
obferved  as  to  Circumftances  and  manner 
of  living  between  People,  that  can  afford 
their  Children  Univerfity  Learning,  and 
others  that  are  forced  to  put  them  out  to  a 
Trade,  that  may  be  followed  with  little  y 
for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Minds  like- 
wife  of  Children  are  even  in  their  tender 
Years  differently  influenced,  by  either  the 
creditable  Plenty  of  the  one,  or  the  fneak- 
ing  Scantinefs  of  the  other. 

Polyth .  There  is  no  heed  to  be  given  to 
what  you  fay;  for  at  other  times  I  have 
heard  you  rave  worfe  at  the  Phyficians,  than 
now  you  rail  againft  the  Apothecaries ;  and 
I  am  perfwaded,  that,  if  you  had  a  mind 
to  change  Sides,  you  would  foon  find  Matter 

for 
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for  Satyr  on  the  firft,  and  Panegyrick  on 
the  latter. 

Mifom .  Not  as  to  Education  ;  it  is  impoL 
fible,  r 

Polytb.  I  am  fure  you  would  firft  of  all 
have  faid,  that  the  Apothecaries  ar£  brought 
up  Scholars,  and  laid  a  mighty  Strefs  upon 
their  underftanding  Latin ,  the  Language 
you  have  fuch  a  Value  for;  in  the  Second  — 
but  the  beft  of  it  is,  they  ftand  not  in  need 
of  your  Praifes,  more  than  they  do  in  fear 
of  your  Lafh  :  The  Generality  of  the  World 
pays  a  great  Deference,  to  them  in  relation 
to  Phyfick ;  their  Advice  is  made  ufe  of, 
even  in  noble  Families,  with  Applaufe;  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  eminent  Men,  and  in  thofe 
paultry  Shops  (as  you  call’d  them  with  fo 
much  Spleen)  they  get  abundance  of  Money. 

Mifom .  That’s  what  all  other  Dealers 
complain  of,  that  they  get  fo  much  Mo¬ 
ney  by  laying  out  fo  little :  As  to  the  emi¬ 
nent  Men  they  have  among  them,  they  are 
only  fo  in  refpeft  to  others  of  the  fame 
Trade  that  are  not,  and  what  can  be  faid  of 
that  is  no  Compliment  to  the  whole,  as  I 
fuppofe  you  defign’d  it;  for  there  is  no  Cal¬ 
ling  or  Occupation  without :  There  are 
eminent  Barbers,  and  without  doubt  emi¬ 
nent  Coblers,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
Credit  of  their  Employment.  The  Dignity 
or  Repute  of  Trades  is  not  derived  from  the 
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Riches  of  private  Perfons,  that  are  of  them  ; 
but  the  Excellency  of  one  Trade  above  ano¬ 
ther  is  only  calculated  by,  and  altogether 
depends  upon,  the  Sums  of  Money  given 
with  Apprentices,  and  the  Stocks  that  are 
required  tofct  up  in  thofe  Trades:  And  in 
regard  of  either,  they  can  hardly  be  reckon’d 
among  the  Shopkeepers  of  a  middle  Rank, 
at  leaft  they  are  many  degrees  below  the 
better  fort  of  them ;  and  all  the  Eminency 
they  can  boaft  of  is,  that  for  fear  they  fhould 
over-run  the  Country,  they  are  obliged,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  made  free,  to  a  Year’s  Ser¬ 
vitude  longer  than  other  Mechanicks. 

But  to  come  to  their  Latin,  which  you 
think  I  ought  to  lay  a  great  Strefs  upon,  be- 
caufe  I  efteem  it;  I  mu  ft  inform  you,  that 
it  is  with  the  underftanding  of  that  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  it  is  with  having  an  Eftate ;  there 
are  feveral  degrees  of  it :  Some  People  have 
a  fmall  Income,  they  can  hardly  fubfift  up¬ 
on;  others  are  well  to  pafs,  and  can  live 
handfomly;  a  third  Clafs  are  very  Rich ;  and 
above  them  there  are  Men  of  Princely  Re¬ 
venues  :  The  Eftates,  the  Generality  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries  poflefs  in  Latin ,  are  of  the  lowed: 
degree. 

Polyth.  How  then  come  they  to  under- 
ftand  the  Phyficians  Bills  fo  readily,  that 
are  all  writ  in  Latin  ? 


Mifem. 
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Mtjotn.  The  Body  of  a  Bill  is  only  corn- 
pos’d  of  Medicines  they  have  in  their  Shops, 
and  contains  nothing  but  the  Names  of 
what  they  fell :  The  only  Difficulty  they 
can  meet  with  lies  in  the  Directions  at  the 
Bottom,  which  being  commonly  very  fhort, 
and  ftudioufly  made,  as  little  intricate  as  pof- 
libte,  are  ealily  underftood  by  the  pooreft 
Scholar  $  yet  I  have  feen  them  puzzle  even  a 
Wholefale  Apothecary,  when  by  Inadver¬ 
tency  the  Phylician  has  made  ufe  of  a  more 
elevated  Style,  than  ought  to  be  writ  in  to 
thofe  Latinifts  as  to  the  Words  themfelves, 
let  them  be  never  fo  hard,  they  have  a 
Dictionary  for  them ;  which  is  as  conftant 
a  Shop  Companion  as  the  great  Mortar, 
tho  not  lo  much  in  light ;  fo  that  their 
Bulinefsdoes  not  require  them  to  underliand 
Latin  in  greater  StriCtnefs,  than  Freeholders 
are  obliged  to  be  Men  of  Ellates. 

P olyth .  Nay,  Mifomedon ,  I  remember,  that 
formerly  I  have  heard  you  complain  you 
could  make  nothing  of  thofe  Bills  ;  fo  that 
they  mull  be  either  more  difficult,  than  you 
talk  of,  or  elfe  the  Apothecaries  are  better 
Scholars  than  your  felf. 

Mifom .  I  confefs,  that  before  I  knew  any 
thing  of  Phyfick  I  did  not  underliand  them  5 
but  this  was  not  for  want  of  Latiny  but  be- 
caufe  I  was  yet  unacquainted  with  their 
Short-hand,  a  few  Heathen  Characters  they 

have 
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have  borrowed  from  the  Aftrologers  and 
Chymifts,  and  fome  abominable  Terms  that 
the  Phyficians,  in  behalf  of  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  are  obliged  to  ufe,  that  the  Meannefs 
of  the  Ingredients  may  be  concealed  from 
the  People  that  are  to  pay  dear  for  them. 

Phil.  But  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
you  put  a  wrong  Conftrudtion  upon  what  is 
done  with  a  good  Intent.  A  great  many  Pa¬ 
tients  are  either  too  nicely  fqueamifh,  or  elfe 
unreafonably  fcrupulous ;  and  if  the  Pre- 
fcriptions  were  to  he'  understood  by  every 
body,  fome  might  have  a  Prejudice,  others 
an  Averfion,  againft  Medicines,  that  yet  are 
of  great  Vertue  ;  and  therefore  inftead  of 
making  ufe  of  their  plain  Latin  blames, 
they  are  forced  to  wrap  up  feveral  things, 
either  in  Greek,  or  elfe  a  Circumlocution  ; 
fo  they  call  a  Toad  Phyfalus,  Qujck-filver 
Zibach,  and  the  Peruvian  or  Jefuit’s-Bark, 
China  China,  Pulvis  Patrum,  &c. 

Mifom.  That  Exeufe  may  pafs  upon  thofe 
that  know  no  better;  but  what  Prejudice 
have  People  againft  White-wine,  that  in 
Bates’ s  Pharmacopaa  it  mull:  be  called  Leu- 
cams.  If  the  Obfcurity  was  only  invented 
for  the  purpofe  you  mention,  it  would  be 
commendable,  and  I  would  not  take  it  amifs, 
that  they  fhould  call  old  Cheefe  Pahstyrus , 
and  Dog’s-turd  Cynocropus,  becaufe  a  great 
pany  People  have  an  Averfion  to  both;  but 

can 
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can  you  fay  the  fame  of  Bran,  or  Spring- 
Water,  that  the  one  mu  ft  be  call’d  Leptopi- 
tyron ,  and  the  other  Hydropege ,  and  twenty 
other  things  that  are  as  innocent,  and  al- 
moft  as  cheap  as  either  of  them,  and  yet  in- 
duftrioufly  difguis’d  under  hard  Terms,  that 
a  Stranger  to  their  Cant,  tho’  he  is  the  beft 
Latinift  in  the  World,  can  never  underftand, 
unlefs  he  is  likewife  a  good  Grecian ,  and 
fomething  of  a  Conjurer  befides  ?  What 
Reafon  can  Phyficians  have  for  writing 
Confeciio  Fracajlorii ,  for  that  which  for¬ 
merly  they  conftantly  call’d  Diafcordium , 
but  that  the  Name  of  Diafcordium  is 
known  by  every  body  ?  by  which  it  is 
plain  that  all  the  Harm  to  be  fear’d  from 
thefe  things  being  underftood,  refpedts  the 
Apothecary,  and  not  the  %  Patients.  If  you 
ask  for  a  Drachm  of  any  Electuary,  and  two 
or  three  things  more,  fingly,  the  Apothecary 
fhall  perhaps  not  have  the  Impudence  to 
demand  above  Six  or  Eight  Pence  for  all  of 
them,  tho’  then  he  gets  half  in  half ;  but  if 
by  the  Phyfician’s  Order,  in  Phyfical  Cha¬ 
racters,  they  are  put  together,  and  divided 
into  two  Bolujfes ,  he’ll  not  only  fet  you  down 
a  Crown  for  them,  but  give  the  Phyfician 
an  ill  Name  if  he  fhould  order  them  to  be 
taken  in  Ale,  Wine,  Tea  or  any  thing  that 
you  are  not  oblig’d  to  have  out  of  his  Shop; 
becaufe  he  hinders  him  from  felling,  where 

it 
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it  might  handfomly  be  done,  two  Vehicles 
for  three  Shillings,  that,  with  the  Phials  that 
hold  them,  feldom  ftand  him  in  much  more 
than  fo  many  Pence. 

But  if  you  think  I  don’t  do  them  Juftice, 
pray,  my  Dear,  give  your  felf  the  Trouble 
of  reading  this  little  Book,  where  the  My- 
fiery  of  compound  Medicines,  as  to  their  in- 
trinfick  Value,  is  very  handfomely  unfolded: 

It  is  the  Work  of  an  eminent  Phyfician, 
Dr.  Pity  who,  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick, 
has  fhewn  the  vafl  Difference  between  the 
prime  Coft  that  Simples  are  bought  at  from 
the  Druggifts,  and  Herb-women,  and  the 
extravagant  Rates  they  are  fold  at  by  the 
Apothecaries,  when  they  have  difguis’d  them 
in  Mixtures  of  fpecious  Titles.  It  is  very 
diverting,  and  a  T/eatife  of  that  Ufefulnefs, 
that  no  body,  who  deals  much  with  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  fhould  be  more  without,  than 
Merchants  and  others  that  have  Bufinefs 
at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  employ  a  great 
many  Porters,  Carmen,  &c.  ought  to  be 
without  the  Book  of  Rates. 

Polyth.  It  may  be  fo,  but  I  have  other 
things  to  mind.  — — —  Oh  the  tormenting 
and  throbbing  Pain  I  feel  in  my  Head! 
This  Minute  my  Brains  are  a  boiling,  and 
if  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  Trunk-makers 
at  work  under  my  Skull,  I  don’t  think  I 
could  be  fenfible  of  more  Noife  and  Beat¬ 
ing;; 
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ing  than  I  am.  I  can  ftay  no  longer* 
What  Directions  you  leave  with  my  Huf- 
band,  or  elfe  in  Writing,  my  Daughter  fhall 
punctually  obferve.  I  beg  your  Pardon, 
Philopirio ,  for  my  Rudenefs,  but  I  am 
Forced  to  withdraw.  Oh !  the  Mifery  of  — 
Phil.  I  am  afraid  you  have  difobliged  your 
Lady,  and  made  her  leave  us  much  fooner 
than  otherwife  the  would  have  done* 

Mifom .  How  ftrangely  can  a  Diftemper 
alter  People  for  the  worfe !  She  was  once  the 
gayeft-temper’d  and  moft  obliging  Woman 
in  the  World,  and  now  (he  nothing  but 
thwarts  and  contradicts  me:  I  did  expeCt  it 
would  put  her  into  the  Vapours „  if  I  fpoke 
more  againft  the  Apothecaries  than  (he  could 
anfwer. 

Phil,  (a)  - - -  denique  te  ipfum 

Concute . - - 

Whilft  you  fpeak  of  your  Lady’s  Diftem¬ 
per,  and  the  Change  it  has  made  in  her,  I 
doubt  you  forget,  that  you  have  likewife 
one  of  your  own,  of  which  you  have  con- 
fefs’d  the  fame  ;  it  could  not  be  to  pleafe  her, 
that  with  fo  much  Eagernefs  you  fnatch’d 
at  every  Opportunity  of  fpeaking  againft  the 
Apothecaries ;  and  indeed,  in  my  Opinion, 
you  have  been  too  fevere  upon  them.  If  they 

(4)  At  l aft  look  into  and  examine  your  felf. 
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were  all  as  careful  of  providing  good  Me  ¬ 
dicines,  as  I  know  fome  are,  the  Dearnefs 
of  them  might  well  be  borne  with. 

But  it  is  a  general  Obfervation  that  the 
beloved  Theme  of  all  Hypochondriaci  is  Sa¬ 
tyr;  which  I  know  is  worth  nothing,  unlefs 
it  bites. 

Mij'om.  I  have  charged  them  with  nor¬ 
thing  but-  what  is  litterally  true,  and  could 
have  faid  abundance  more,  if  I  would  have 
come  to  fome  Particulars,  which  if  they 
vex  me  I  fhall  one  Day  or  other  acquaint 
the  Publick  with. 

Phil.  You  made  the  Price  of  Bolujjes 
greater  than  they  are  generally  charged  at ; 
and  the  Book  you  recommended,  is  not  only 
wrote  with  great  Partiality,  but  feveral 
things  in  it  likewife  are  not  true. 

Mifom.  It  is  Generofity  in  you  to  be  an 
Advocate  for  the  Apothecaries;  for  very  few 
of  them  fpeak  well  of  Philopirio.  But  let’s 
have  done  with  the  Subject:  (a)  Valeani 
Pharmacopola,  with  the  (b)  Ambubajarum 
Collegia,  and  the  reft  of  the  fine  Company 
Horace  puts  them  in.  —  Pray  tell  me  now, 
what  Courfe  of  Exercife  you  would  have  my 
Daughter  go  through. 


(4)  Let  us  leave ,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  apothecaries. 
( b )  Societies  of  Fidlers. 


Phil, 
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Phil  Every  Morning,  as  foon  as  foe  rifes, 
[which  I  would  have  her  do  before  fix) 
let  her  be  fwung  for  half  an  Hour,  then 
Cat  her  Breakfaft,  afrd  get  on  Horfeback  ror 
at  leaft  two  Hours,  either  gallopping  or 
trotting  as  much  as  her  Strength  will  per¬ 
mit  her.  Immediately  after  this  let  her  be 
undreft,'  and  by  feme  Nurfe  or  other  chafed 
or  dry-rtibb  d  for  a  conliderable  time,  till 
her  Skin  looks  red,  and  her  Fiefo  glows  all 
over  *.  Let  her  begin  to  repeat  the  fame  Ex-" 
Crcifes  about  Three  in  the  Afternoon,  and 
after  Supper  keep  upon  her  Legs  two  Hours 
before  (he  goes  to  Bed.  The  Swing  I  fpeak 
of  may  be  made  after  what  manner  your 
Daughter  fancies  moft;  that  which  they  call 
a  Flyiftg-horfe,  makes  a  very  agreeable  Mo¬ 
tion  5  but  if  foe  be  apt  to  be  giddy,  foe  may 
fwing  in  a  Chair,  or  other  Seat  to  which 
foe  is  fatten'd  ;  otherwife  a  Rope  tied  with 
both  Ends  to  a  Beam  is  fufficient  .  How¬ 
ever  ftrange  and  abfurd  this  Prefer iption 
may  appear,  I  can  allure  you  that  I  have  fecn 

admirable  Effects  of  it. 

Mifom.  What  you  recommend  is  no  new 

thing,  it  is  without  doubt  (a)  cv 

and  confequently  the  Swing  muft  be 
either  the  fame  with,  or  elfe  an  Equivalent 
for,  the  Petaurus  of  the  Ancients. 
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Phil.  I  am  not  much  concern’d  about 
either  the  Name  or  Original  of  Swingings 
tho’  what  you  fay  of  it  expreflfes  my  Mean¬ 
ing  very  well,  and  that  Motion  which  re- 
fembles  a  flying  in  the  Air,  is  the  Exercife 
I  require.  A  great  Part  of  your  Daughter’s 
Diilemper  lies  in  the  Brain  and  Nerves, 
and  I  could  never  meet  with  any  thing  fo 
innocent,  that  was  half  fo  efficacious  in 
{Lengthening  and  reviving  the  Spirits,  as 
the  Motion  I  fpeak  of. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
Seat  of  Quartan- Agues,  but  Experience 
teaches  us,  that  where  they  are  of  long 
Continuance,  they  generally  leave  Obftrudti- 
ons  of  the  Lower-Belly  behind  them.  That 
this  was  your  Daughter’s  Cafe,  is  evident 
from  the  emaciated  as  well  as  chachedtick 
Condition  it  had  reduced  her  to.  Confide- 
ring  every  Circumftance,  tho’  her  Ague  has 
left  her  four  Years,  and  fhe  gain’d  Strength 
lince,  and  is  grown  tall,  it  is  very  na? 
tural  to  think,  that  all  the  Mejeraick  Vef- 
fels,  the  Glandules  of  the  Intejlines ,  and 
other  Paflages,  are  not  yet  entirely  clear’d 
of  thofe  morbifick  Remainders  $  and  it  is 
certain,  that  to  remove  thofe  obftinate  Stop¬ 
pages  (a)  in  Hypogaftrio ,  there  is  not  a  more 
effectual  Remedy  than  Riding:  It  is  incre- 


(a)  In  the  lower  Belly .  >  . 

dible3 
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dible,  to  thofe  that  have  not  obferved  it, 
what  powerful  Influence  the  repeated  Sue- 
cuflations  of  a  Horfe  have  upon  thofe  Parts,, 
as  well  to  digeft,  as  to  eliminate  whatever 
crude  or  otherwife  peccant  Matter  they 
may  contain. 

The  chafing,  or  dry-rubbing,  I  fpeak  of, 
does  not  only  levigate  and  beautify  the  Skin, 
open  the  Pores,  and  promote  Perfpiration ; 
but  likewife  by  quickening  the  torpid  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Capillary  Veflels, 
it  enlivens  the  Circulation  of  its  whole  Mafs, 
attenuates  the  Lymphatick  Juice,  and  by 
fqueezing  it  through  the  Fibres  of  the 
Mufcles  is  a  vafl:  Help  to  Nutrition. 

Mifom .  But  might  not  Marriage  be  as  ef¬ 
fectual  as  all  thefe  Exercifes  ? 

Phil  Yes ;  but  I  never  prefcribe  an  un¬ 
certain  Remedy,  that  may  prove  worfe  than 
the  Difeafe;  for  not  to  fpeak  of  the  many 
Inconveniencies  the  advifing  it  often  puts 
People  to,  (a)  ( prczterquam  quod  j annum  ape - 
rit  nequitice)  in  the  firft  place  it  may  fail, 
and  then  there  are  two  People  made  unhap¬ 
py  inftead  of  one  ;  Secondly,  it  may  but  half 
cure  the  Woman,  who  lingring  under  the 
Remainder  of  her  Difeafe,  may  have  half  a 
dozen  Children,  that  fhall  all  inherit  it.  A 
Phyfician  has  a  publick  Truft  repofed  in 

(a)  Befidss  that  it  opens  a  Door  to  Vice , 

X  2 
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him :  H  is  Prefcriptions  by  affifting  feme 
ought  never  to  prejudice  others.  Befides 
that  a  young  Lady  has  no  Reafon  with  the 
fame  Fortune  to  expedt  fuch  an  agreeable 
Match,  whilft  file  labours  under  fo  deplo¬ 
rable  an  Infirmity,  as  if  fhe  was  in  perfect 
Health ;  therefore  let  her  either  be  firft 
cured,  and  then  marry  without  being  inju¬ 
rious  to  her  felf*  her  Husband,  or  her  Pofte- 
rity  j  or  elfe  remain  Angle,  with  this  Com¬ 
fort  at  lead:  in  her  Affliction,  that  fhe  is  not) 
liable  to  entail  it  upon  others  who  fhould 
be  no  lefs  dear  to  her  than  her  felf.  atom 

I  know  every  thing  that  can  be  faid  of 
the  Venereal  Ferment,  the  Power  it  has 
over  all  the  Fluids,  and  the  Means  that  can 
mod:  effectually  raife  it;  yet  from  frequent 
Oblervation  I  can  allure  you,  not  only,  that 
the  three  Exercifes  I  mentioned  are  jointly  of 
greater  Efficacy  upon  every  Part  of  the  Body 
as  to  the  enlivening  it,  but  likewife  that  the' 
repeated  Motions  of  only  the  firft  will  often 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  Blood  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  in  railing  the  Spirits  and  mend¬ 
ing  the  Complexion  not  to  be  inferiour 
to  the' (a)  Amplexus  Virile s  themielves. 

Without  Marriage  then  you  may  depend, 
upon  it,  tnefe  Exercifes  will  afiift  and  re¬ 
vive  Nature,  which  in  your  Daughter  has 

- 2— ■ — — — — w&m — — — — — 

(a)  'Conjugal  Embraces. 
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of  kte  been  fatigu'd  and  opprefs'd  with 
Loads  of  Phyflck.  It  is  obfervable  in  Spi¬ 
ders,  when  any  thing  befides  their  Prey  falls 
into  their  Nets,  that  difturbs  them,  they 
don't  ftrive  to  remove  it  with  their  Legs, 
left  that  fhould  more  entangle  it,  but  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  -rid  of  it  by  continual  fhaking 
of  their  Webs,  which  generally  proves  fuc- 
cefsful  I  have  often  thought  of  thole  In¬ 
fers,  when  I  have  feen  the  Variety  of  Mo¬ 
tion  alone  expel  heterogeneous  Particles, 
ahHoremove  Diftempers,  which  Remedies 
more  likely  to  outward  Appearance  would, 
have  fix'd  for  ever,  and  render’d  incu¬ 
rable. 

.c  If  you  would  be  further  fatisfy'd  cf  the  Ad« 
vantages  to  be  expedled  from  the  Rules  I  have 
now  given,  fee  what Sydenham  fays  of  Riding, 
or  injiar  omnium ,  read  Fuller  $  (#)  Medicina 
Gymnajlica^  where  the  Power  of  Exercife  in 
the  Cure  of  fome  Chronic  Diftempers  is 
fet  forth  in  much  better  Language  than  I 
ftiail  ever  be  Mafter  of. 

Mifom .  I  very  much  approve  of  your  Pre- 
fcriptions,  for  I  naturally  hate  Phyfick,  and 
have  often  wonder’d,  that  all  Gymnaftick 
Rules  are  fo  wholly  laid  afide  among  us, 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  Phyftcians  of 
old  Greecey  whom  every  body  owns  to  have 


(a)  A  Book  fo  called ,  treating  of  Exercife  for  fJealth . 
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been  the  beft,  never  undertook  the  Cure  of 
any  Diftemper  either  Chronic,  or  Acute,  • 
without;  tho'  confidering  how  much  the 
Warmth  of  their  Climate,  as  well  as  the 
Simplicity  of  their  Diet,  was  beyond  that  of 
ours,  they  feem  to  have  flood  in  lefs  need 
of  it  by  far  than  our  felves.  What  Syden¬ 
ham  fays  of  Riding,  I  remember  very  well, 
and  have  received  Benefit  from  it  more 
than  once  my  felf :  The  other  Author  you 
recommend,  I  have  likewife  perufed  two  or 
three  Years  ago ;  tho’  long  before  that,  I  had 
read  the  learned  Mercurialis ;  who,  as 
Le  Cler.c  fays  of  him,  fearches  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  thofe  things.  Fuller  has  writ  in 
an  admirable  Style,  and  I  was  wonderfully 
pleas'd  with  him,  'till  I  came  toward  the 

latter  end - —  I'll  fhew  you  the  PafTage, 

here  it  is,  p.  239.  Suetonius  tells  us,  That 
Germanicus  was  cured  of  a  Crurum  Gra- 
cilitas,  as  he  exprefes  it ,  I fuppofe  he  means 
an  Atrophy,  hy  Riding. 

I  would  have  every  body  make  the  mofl 
pf  his  Argument,  but  I  hate  a  Man  ihould 
wilfully  pervert  the  plain  Senfe  of  a  good 
Author,  merely  to  make  it  ferve  his  turn. 
The  matter  of  Fad;  is  this;  Suetonius  de¬ 
fer  ibing  the  Perfon  of  Gennanicus ,  from 
Head  to  Foot,  tells  us,  that  in  his  Youth  he 
had  Spindle  Legs,  but  that  by  frequent  Ri¬ 
ding;,  this  Defed  had  been  much  remedied. 

from 
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From  this,  what  Mortal  would  fuppofe  that 
he  had  an  Atrophy  ? 

Phil .  This  is  a  piece  of  Criticifm  of  fmall 
Importance,  and  whether  Germamcus  ever 
had  an  Atrophy  or  not,  is  very  immaterial 
to  the  Scope  of  Fullers  book  ;  I  hope  fuch 
a  fmall  Miftake  could  never  make  you  dif- 
like  all  the  reft. 

Mi  font.  Truly  when  I  had  feen  this  I 
threw  by  the  Book,  and  took  up  a  Prejudice 
againft  all  I  had  lik’d  before:  (a)  G'ejl  outrer 
la  chofe  ;  but  I  hate  to  be  impos’d  upon, 
and  when  an  Author,  to  perfwade  me,  flies 
beyond  what  the  thing  in  reality  will  bear, 
I  have  done  with  him,  and  the  more  witty 
and  elegant  he  is,  the  more  I  fufpe£t  him : 
Befides,  I  am  of  SoJias$m\n&  in  the  Andria : 
(a)  Nam  id  arbitror  adprime  in  vita  ejfe  uti¬ 
le,  ut  ne  quidnimis.  Exercife,  without  doubt, 
is  good  for  ones  Health,  where  People  can 
bear  it ;  but  I  Ihall  never  believe  that  it  will 
cure  all  Diftempers,  or  ought  to  be  pre- 
fcrib’d  to  a  Man  in  a  Fever,  as  Herodicus  did, 
who  .  was  the  firft  that  order’d  Gymnaftick 
Rules  by  way  of  Phylick.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  extravagant  than  what  P lato  relates 
of  him,  that  he  advifed  fome  Patients  to 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara ,  which  was 


(a)  It  is  running  upon  Extreams.  {&)  Tor  in  my  Opinion 
the  moft  ufeful  Maxim  in  Life  is,  in  every  thing  to  avoid  Excefs . 

X  4  five 
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five  and  twenty  Miles,  and  as  foon  as  they 
had  touch’d  the  Walls  of  that  City,  to  come 
back  the  fame  Way  without  flopping  a  Mo¬ 
ment  ?  Would  ever  Mortal  expedt  fuch  a 
Prefcripticn  from  any  Body  but  a  Collegiate 
of  Bedlam  f  and  yet  this  worthy  Gentleman 
was  the  Mailer  of  Hippocrates ,  that  you  all 
make  fuch  ado  about. 

Vkil  The  chief  Inftrudtion  Hippocrates. 
had  in  Phyfick,  was  from  Heraclides,.  his 
Father  ;  that;  he  learn’d  likewife  of  Hero- 
dims,  is  true,  but  how  little  the  clear-lighted 
Pupil  follow’d  him  in  the  Errors,  of  his 
Practice,  or  approv’d  of  them,  may  be  feen 
in  the  Sixth Book  of  Epidemicks,  where  he 
blames  his  Mailer  for  pretending  to  over¬ 
come  the  Fatigue  of  Sicknefs  with  another 
Fatigue,  and  fays,  that  he  had  killed  feveral 
that  were  ill  of  Fevers,  by  too  much  walk¬ 
ing,  wrefiling,  and  Fomentations.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  Difpute  t}iat  Herodicus  over-did  it} 
but  as  for  Plato's  ridiculous  Story  of  him, 
it  is  to  all  appearance,  as  the  learned 
Le  Clerc  fays,  no  more  than  a  Calumny  up¬ 
on  him,  to  expofe  the  Phyficians  that  pre¬ 
scrib’d  Gymnaftick  Rules. 

;Mijom. .  But  do  you  think  they  will  be 
fuffip ient  to .  cure  my  Daughter  of  her 
Fits'? 


PkiL  I  don’t  intend  to  truft  to  thqm 
alone.  By  the  time  that  ihe  has  continued 

Jfb/ v  ‘  ‘  ‘  '■  '  ’  5  '  *  ■■  '  the 
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theCourfel  have  order’d,  For  three  or  four 
Weeks,  and  her  Body  is  thereby  freed  from 
her  Load  of  Phyfick  ;  I  fhall  fee  a  great 
Alteration,  and  from  thence  be  able  to  judge, 
what  further  Remedies  are  to  be  apply’d  * 
a  few  internal  Medicines^  perhaps,  will  com- 
pleat  the  Cure ;  but  if  her  Cafe  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  more,  I  fhall  befides  them  order  Baths, 
Fomentations,  &c.  and  perhaps  Bleeding  or 
Cupping,  according  to  the  Indications  I 
fhall  receive  from  Nature,  [a)  qua  quo  ver- 
gitducenda  ejiy  and  by  fuch  Management 
her  cachedtick  Habit  will  be  changed,  her 
Blood  exalted,  and  all  the  neceffary  Secre¬ 
tions  performed ;  Upon  the  Eruption  of  the 

( b )  Catamenia ,  her  whole  Body  will  be  in¬ 
vigorated,  her  Countenance  become  florid, 
and  her  Fits  if  not  wholly  ceafe,  every  time 
vifibly  diminifh,  both  as  to  Strength  and 
Duration,  ’till  Youth  and  Nature  thus  pow¬ 
erfully  aflifted  on  all  fides,  fhall  have  en¬ 
tirely  triumph’d  over  the  Diftemper;  which 

[c]  fummo  afpirant $  numine ,  I  dare  promife 
will  be  accomplifh’d  in  a  few  Months,  not 
only  in  your  Daughter,  but  any  other  iii 
the  fame  Condition. 

Mifom .  I  wifh  you  Succefs,  Philopirio.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  your  Orders  fhall  be  punctu- 


(a)  Which  ought  to  be  led  that  Way  to  which  it  is  inclin'd 
-  (b)  CoHtJes,  •  (c)  With  the  Bkjjmg  of  Cod. 

ally 
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ally  comply’d  with- - -  But  what  mull 

I  do  with  my  felf  ?  The  Vomit  I  took 
this  Morning  by  your  Diredlion  has  work’d 
very  well,  as  I  told  you  before  we  came 
ups  my  Stomach  is  very  eafy,  and  I  am 
much  lefs  difturb’d  with  Wind  in  my  Bow¬ 
els  than  I  was  Yefterday;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  what  I  amufedto:  Vomits  al¬ 
ways  relieve  me  for  the  prefent. 

Phil.  I  would  have  you  take  two  more, 
refling  a  Day  after  each  ;  then,  whilft  the 
Seafon  is  fo  favourable,  take  the  Benefit  of 
the  Country,  and  a  wholefome  Air.  As  to 
Reft  and  Bxercife,  follow  thefe  Rules  s  Im¬ 
mediately  after  your  firft  Sleep,  what  time 
foever  you  may  wake,  rife,  but  never  leave 
your  Chamber  before  the  Sun  is  up;  an 
Hour  after  take  your  Diverfion  upon  fome 
gentle,  but  merry  Horfe,  which  continue 
as  your  Strength  and  Plcafure  fhall  diredt 
you. 

Mifotn .  I  believe  Exercife  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  will  do  me  good,  (a)  Optimum  objbnium 

labor  Jhieffiuti. 

Phil.  The  fame  Exercife  repeat  at  five 
in  the  Evening ;  and  after  Riding,  both 
Nights  and  Mornings,  make  ufe  of  a  warm 
Bath,  with  emollient  Roots  and  Herbs ;  be- 


(a)  A  Proverb ,  importing.  That  moderate  Labour  is  very 
zvhoiefome  to  Old-age . 


fore 
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fore  Bed-time,  walk  half  an  Hour,  or  longer 
if  you  can;  the  reft  of  your  Hours,  re- 
lax  your  Mind  from  Cares,  but  avoid  Idle- 
nefs,  and  never  fuffer  a  Moment’s  time  to 
lie  upon  your  hands  ;  be  intent  upon  no 
one  Bufinefs  above  an  Hour,  nor  follow 
any  Diverlion  above  two,  and  let  Part  of 
every  Day’s  Employment  be  contriving  how 
to  fpend  every  Hour  of  the  next.  Let  your 
Diet  be  nutritious  and  inoffenfive,  and  your 
Cookery  be  fimple,  natural,  and  I  won’t  fay 
unartful,  but  not  operofe.  As  for  Example, 
Let  your  Fifh  be  neither  ftew’d  nor  fry’d, 
nor  your  Flefh  be  otherwife  than  boil’d  or 
roafted ;  and  neither  of  them  be  previoufly 
"  faked.  If  you  love  Muftard,  the  k,eeneft, 
as  well  as  moft  innocent,  is  that  which  be¬ 
ing  baked  and  pulveriz’d  and  well-fifted, 

J  is  made  up  with  fair  Water  inftead  of  Vi¬ 
negar. 

Mifom.  You  would  not  bid  me  (a)  Sinapi 
^vi  cl  it  are :  I  am  peevilh  and  crofs-grain’d 
enough  as  it  is. 

Phil.  You’ll  think  this  very  low  and  tri- 
_  fling,  I  know. 

Mifom.  Not  at  all.  But  I  can’t  ftifle  a 
Proverb,  when  I  am  put  in  mind  of  it.  I 
defpife  no  part  of  Knowledge,  and  think 


(a)  To  live  upon  Muftard:  which  is  proverbially  apply' d  to 
thofe  who  are  of  a  gloomy ,  four3  and  unfociabk  Temper, 


no- 
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nothing  to  be  low  that  is  ufeful.  (a)  Ze- 
nonium  eft  &  lenlem  coquere-,  and  all  Phyfi- 
cians  fbould  be  good  Cooks,  at  leaft  in 
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Phil,  Befides  Muftard,  make  ufe  of  no 
manner  of  Sauces  (Salt  and  Pepper  only  ex* 
cepted)  but  plain  Butter  for  Fifh,  and  the 
natural  Gravy  for  Flefh.  Be  content  with 
one  Difh  at  every  Meal,  and  in  the  Choice 
of  them  confult  your  Palate ;  tho’  if  you 
can  equally  like  them,  in  your  Cafe  Fifh  is 
to  be  preferr’d  to  Flefh. 

Mifom.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  am  a 
great  Lover  of  all  manner  of  Fifh,  and 
have  often  fancy’d  that  it  agreed  with  me 
better  than  any  thing  elfe. 

Phil.  If  fo,  I  can  advife  you  to  a  Difh, 
which  tho’  cheap,  and  in  England  unre¬ 
garded,  is  for  its  Goodnefs  of  ineftimable 
Value:  What  I  mean  is  Stock-fifh,  a  kind 
of  Cod  that  is  dried  without  being  Salted. 

Mifom .  ( b )  Pro  fhefauro  Carbones . 

Phil.  I  expected  you  would  laugh  at 
fuch  a  mean,  as  well  as  uncommon  Pre- 
fcription;  but  believe  me,  Mifomedon ,  no^ 
thing  nourifhes  equally  with  it,  that  is  as 
eafy  of  Digeftion,  as  it  is.  But  this  is 


(a)  A  Proverb ,  importing,  That  the  Knowledge  of  the  mean- 
eft  things  is  not  unbecoming  a  Philofopher.  (b)  Coals  indeed 
of  Treat urc.  A  Proverb  ufed-when  Men  are  difappointed,  and 
get  Trifles  when  they  expected  great  Matters . 


not 
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ftot  all:  It  powerfully  correfts  not  only 
all  peccant  Acids  of  the  Stomach,  but  like- 
wife  the  Acrimony  of  the  Blood,  and 
fills  the  Body  with  volatile  as  well  as 
balfamick  Juices;  the  Fifh  I  fpeak  of,  and 
Grout  or  Burgoe,  make  up  almoft  the 
whole  Diet  of  the  Dutch  Sailors,  who  are 
fully  as  robuft,  and  for  the  generality  mofb 
healthy  at  Sea,  than  thole  of  other  Is 
ons  that  are  fed  at  dearer  Rates, 

Mifom .  (a)  Mira  de  lente . 

Phil.  As  to  the  Relilh  of  the  Mefs,  I 
own  it  is  not  very  inviting  to  them  that  are 
Strangers  to  it  ;  but  as  it  is  plain,  fo  it  is 
altogether  inoffenfive  ;  it  has  no  manner 
of  ill  Tafte,  and  lefs  Smell  than  any  other 
preferv’d  Fifh  :  thofe  that  don’t  love  it, 
only  complain  that  it  is  flat,  and  infipid; 
yet  by  others  that  efteem  it  (among  which 
I  have  known  many  Epicures,  and  Men  of 
exquifite  Palates)  it  is  counted  not  only 
favoury,  but  delicious,  and  is  generally  more 
coveted  than  any  thing  elfe,  by  all  that 
have  once  been  ufed  to  it,  if  they  are  forced 
to  be  any  confiderable  time  without. 

Mifom .  {bf  De  gujlu  non  eft  difputandum : 
I  am  no  Dutch-man ;  however  I  could  ufe 
my  felf  to  -any  thing,  if  it  was  for  my 


(a)  A  Proverb,  made  ufe  of  when  vile  or  mean  things  are 
highly  extolled .  (b)  There  is  no  dijfuting  about  Tafe. 

Health, 
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Health,  bat  can’t  imagine  what  Rarity  there 
can  be  in  Stock- filh  :  To  ftrong  People  that 
are  brought  up  to  Hardfhip  it  may  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  Diet  to  keep  them  alive,  and  perhaps 
as  harmlefs  an  Aliment  as  it  is  a  poor  one  ; 
but  what  is  that  to  be  compared  to  the  no¬ 
ble  Nouriftiment  there  is  in  Salmon,  Lob- 
fters,  Prawns,  or  well-fed  Silver-Eels,  pro¬ 
vocative  Oyfters,  or  Luxurious  Cray-fifh  ? 

Phil.  I  agree,  with  you,  that  the  latter 
are  not  only  of  a  more  grateful  and  delefta^ 
ble  Flavour,  but  like  wife  a  richer  and  more 
powerfully  reftorative  Food  than  the  firft, 
a  thoufand  times  *  but  then  they  are  only 
fit  for  People,  that  either  are  in  tolerable 
Health,  or  if  weak  and  languilhing,  at  leaft 
labour  not  under  fuch  a  mutinous  Habit  of 
deprav’d  Concodtion  as  your  felf.  For  I  have 
generally  found  that  to  thofe  who  are  much 
infefted  with  Winds,  and  a  vitriolick  Sour, 
the  generous  Food  you  fpeak  of  is  very  of-, 
fenfive,  which  I  have  but  rarely  obferv’d  of 
the  coarfe  Mefs  I  recommended. 

It  is  poffible  that  the  Salmon,  Eels,  Oy¬ 
fters,  &c.  confifting  of  fine,  tra&able, 
and  altogether  nutritious  Particles,  require 
(to  be  converted  into  a  laudable  Chyle)  a 
more  gentle  Ferment  than  thofe  Stomachs 
afford,  in  which  being  hurried  away  by  the 
violent  Acids  that  furround  them,  they  are 
for  want  of  an  adapted  Menftruum  turn’d 

into 
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into  Crudities,  and  fo  only  help  to  encreafe 
the  turbulent  (a)  Saburra  that  involves 
them :  Whilft  the  Stock-fifh,  in  which  the 
Aliment  is  more  allay’d  with  grofs  and 
terreftrious  Parts,  is  more  able  to  refill 
thofe  heterogeneous  Acids,  and  by  reafon  of 
its  Vifcidity,  not  fo  foon  forced  to  fubmit 
to  the  foie  Caufe  of  Winds,  the  preternatu¬ 
ral  Fermentations  they  meet  with. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  lay  any  Strefs 
upon  my  {hallow  Reafonings,  which  being 
only  conjectural,  are  liable  to  be  fallacious  £ 
this  is  certain,  that  cceteris  paribus ,  in  the 
Diflemper  we  treat  of,  as  to  the  (, b)Ru5tus ,  and 
other  troublefome  Signs  of  Indigeftion  after 
Meals,  the  richer  Food  {hall  be  always  more 
complain’d  of  than  the  Poorer.  I  would  not 
have  infilled  fo  much  upon,  or  troubled  you 
fo  long  with  fuch  a  defpicable  Trifle  as  this 
may  feem  to  be,  if  I  had  not  known  more 
than  ordinary  EffeCts  of  this  negleCted,  but 
admirable  Food,  both  from  my  own  and  my 
Father’s  Experience,  who  was  likewife  a 
Phyfician,  and  whom  I  have  heard  more 
than  once  declare,  that  to  the  Ufe  of  it  he 
had  often  aferib’d  the  greatelt  Share  in  the 
Cure  of  Patients,  to  whom  he  had  advifed 
it,  in  feveral  Sorts  of  Cachexies,  and  even 
Confumptions. 


(a)  Load .  (b)  Belches. 


Mi  font. 
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Mifom.  I  lhall  certainly  try  it. 

Phil.  It  will  be  worth  your  while,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  if  once  you  can  get  a  liking 
to  it. 

Mifom.  You  ask’d  me  either  Yefterday  or 
the  Day  before,  whether  I  had  read  Baglivi  : 
Pray  don’t  you  love  Stock-fiih  your  fclf? 

Phil.  I  own  I  do:  It  is  a  very  delicious 
Diih  to  me. 

Mifom.  I  thought  fo. 

Phil.  But  what  Connexion  is  there,  I  beg 
of  you,  between  reading  Baglivi ,  and  your 
asking  me  that  Queftion  ? 

Mifom.  He  has  wrote  a  Chapter,  you 
know,  {a)  De  Idolis  Medicorum ;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  Phyficians  always  prefcribe  to 
others  what  they  like  themfelves. 

Phil.  Believe  me,  Mifomedon ,  that  my 
prefctibing  it  to  you,  had  no  relation  with 
my  Liking  or  Difliking  it. 

Mifom.  And  believe  me,  Phihpirio,  I  ex- 
peeled  no  other  Anfwer  from  you.  I  don’t 
labour  to  have  my  Phyfician  (b)  Conftentem 
reum :  But  don’t  you  think  there  is  fomething 
in  what  Baglivi  fays  in  moft  Phyficians  ? . 

Phil.  A  great  deal,  I  believe,  not  only  in 
Phyficians,  but  in  all  Mankind.  If  Stock-fifh 
had  not  relilh’d  with  my  Palate,  I  believe 


(a)  Of  the  Idols  of  Phyficians. 
him f  if  to  he  guilty. 


(b)  One  that  confejfet 

I  fhould 
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I  fhould  have  faid  fomething  concerning 
the  Tafte  of  it.  But  (a)  Homo  fum  &  humani 
a  me  nihil  aliemim  fnto . 

Mifom .  I  mult  take  care,  I  fee,  how  I 
charge  a  Man  home,  that  is  fo  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  Frailties,  as  your  fe If.  But 
certainly  Baglivi  had  a  great  deal  of  Rea- 
fon  to  complain  of  this  Idol,  I  have  known 
a  Phyfician,  who  lov’d  Wine,  .that  main¬ 
tain’d  the  Ufefulnefs  of  it  in  a  Fever ;  and 
anbther,  who  never  drank  any,  that  allowed 
his  Patients  Tea  and  Coffee  even  in  nervous 
Cafes. 

Phil  It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  gene¬ 
ral  Rules  for  Diet  that  fhall  not  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  forrie  People.  No  Regimen  of 
Life  can  be  contriv’d  that  fuits  every  body  | 
hor  is  there  any  Food  fo  delicious  that  it 
pleafes  all  Palates.  When  in  your  Cafe  I 
told  you,  that  I  preferr’d  Fifh  to  Flefh,  it 
was  with  a  Provifo ,  if  you  equally  liked  it| 
and  I  never  prefcrib’d  it,  before  yon  had 
inform’d  me,  that  you  thought  it  agreed 
with  your  Stomach.  There  are  many  to 
whom  all  Fifh  in  general  is  offenfive.  I 
have  met  with  a  young  Man  upon  whom 
it  had  the  fame  Effedt,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  rank  Poyfon,  Whatever  Sort  of  Fifh  he 


(a)  1  am  a  '  Man,  and  there  is  nothing  that  other  Men  af& 
liable  to ,  ivhich  L  think  my  felf  exempt  from* 

Y  ba4 
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liad  try’d  to  eat,  tho’  in  a  fmall  Quantity* 
it  always  fweird  him  up,  ’till  he  was  ready 
to  bur  ft ;  which  Symptom  was  fucceeded 
by  a  violent  Vomiting  and  Loofenefs  that 
lafted  for  many  Hours.  He  was  a  Servant, 
and  had  been  meanly  educated  in  a  Coun¬ 
try,  where  the  Poor  live  moft  upon  Fifh$ 
which  was  the  Reafon,  that  he  had  often 
been  forced  to  make  the  Experiment  againft 
his  Will.  I  faw  him  one  Morning  my  felf, 
that  his  Hands  and  Face  were  all  come 
out  in  large  Blotches,  much  worfe  than  if 
he  had  been  ftung  with  Nettles ;  and  when 
the  Caufe  of  this  came  to  be  examined  in¬ 
to,  it  was  found,  that  to  wafh  himfelf,  he 
had  taken  the  Water  out  of  a  Pail  in  which, 
unknown  to  him,  fome  Stock-fifh  had  been 
fteep’d  over  Night.  The  Blotches  did  not 
tingle,  and  without  giving  him  any  Unea- 
finefs  went  away  in  two  or  three  Hours 
time.  The  Fellow  faid,  that  Fifl>  water 
had  always  the  fame  Effedfc  upon  any  Part 
of  his  Skin. 

Mifom .  This  is  very  remarkable,  and  that 
one  Man’s  Meat  is  another  Man’s  Poyfon 
was  .here  literally  true.  Among  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Phyficians  that  treat  of  this  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Eating  and  Drinking,  it  is  much  ea- 
fier  to  find  out  every  ones  particular  Idol, 
than  to  find  one  that  has  none.  Many  of 
them  are  inconfiftent  with  themfelves. 

It 
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It  is  generally  believ'd,  that  white  Meats 
are  the  eafieft  to  be  digefted,  and  yet  Pork 
is  forbid  to  weak  Stomachs,  than  which,  no¬ 
thing  is  whiter  if  it  be  good. 

Phil.  By  white  Meats  are  comniohly 
meant  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Rabbits,  Veal 
and  Hoiife-Lamb  :  And  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  People  of  weak  Stomachs,  who  digeft 
thefe  things  very  well  at  the  fame  time  that 
ftronger  Meats  are  offenfive  to  them,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  .  k 

Mifont .  But  why  have  mo  ft  Phyficians 
fuch  a  Spight  againft  Fowls  with  flat 
Feet? 

Phil .  Becaufe  they  are  Water-Fowls^ 
which  are  not  fo  eafy  of  Digeftion  as  others*; 
When  Men  treat  of  thefe  things  they  fpeak 
in  regard  to  Valetudinarians,  People  of  weak 
Stomachs :  Otherwife  ( a )  Sanis  funt  omnia 
fana.  Ducks,  Geefe,  Beef  and  Pork,  are  as 
wholefome  Food  to  a  Man  in  Health  and 
df  a  good  Conftitution,  as  Veal  or  Chickens., 

Mifom .  I  know  a  Clergyman,  who  is  but 
of  a  weakly  Conftitution,  that  can  eat 
heartily  of  Ducks  and  Geefe,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  any  Symptoms  of  Indigeftion  after 
them;  whereas  half  the  Quantity  of  Veal 
would  infallibly  throw  him  into  a  LoofenefSo 


(b)  To  rhofe  that  are  in  Health  every  thing  is  whole- 
A  Proverb* 
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Phil  Veal,  and  Lamb  too,  have  that  Ef¬ 
fect  upon  fome  Conftitutions,  but  one  does 
not  often  meet  with  them. 

Mifom.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  Meat,  as  to  Digeftion,  tho’  it  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  that  the  Flefh  of  an  old 
tough  Hen  is  not  fo  eafily  concodted,  as 
that  of  fine  tender  Beef. 

Phil  This  latter  you  would  not  find  true 
in  fome  People.  What  is  difficult  to  the 
Teeth  is  often  eafy  to  the  Stomach ,  and  it 
is  not  fo  much  the  Hardnefs  or  the  Ten- 
dernefs  of  the  Fibres,  which  the  Meat  is 
compofed  of,  that  influences  the  Digeftion, 
as  the  Quality  of  the  Juice,  the  Nourifh- 
ment  that  is  contain’d  in  thofe  Fibres.  When 
that  Nourishment  is  too  powerful  for  the 
Stomach  it  will  be  offenfive,  tho’  it  requires 
no  chewing  at  all  *,  as  is  manifeft  from 
the  ill  Effedts,  that  rich  Scops  and  high 
Sauces  generally  have  upon  tender  Conftitu¬ 
tions  and  Perfons  of  a  bad  Digeftion:  Nay, 
plain  Gravy,  or  Broth  if  it  be  very  ftrong* 
will  often  offend  a  Stomach,  which  the 
fame  Quantity  of  the  very  Meat  they  were 
made  of,  eaten  with  Bread,  would  have 
agreed  with  very  well 

Mifom.  I  am  of  your  Opinion,  that  no 
general  Rules  for  Diet  can  be  given,  that 
fhall  fuit  all  People:  Nay  I  know  by  my 

own  Experience,  that  the  fame  Meat  does 

not 
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not  always  agree  with  the  fame  Perfons ; 
and  there  are  feveral  Things  which  I  dare 
not  eat  now,  when  I  am  at  the  beft,  that 
formerly  fate  very  well  upon  my  Stomach : 
But  there  being  fo  little  Certainty  in 
thefe  things,  what  Rule  mu  ft  one  go  by  ? 
And  I  muft  ask  with  Horace  (a)  6) ]uali  igi- 
tur  viffiu  fapiens  utetur  ? — - 

Phil  Every  body  ought  to  confult  his 
Stomach,  and  whatever  agrees  with  that 
perfectly  well,  is  wholefome  for  him,  whilft 
it  continues  to  do  fo.  There  are  often  Par¬ 
ticularities  difcover’d  in  Stomachs  and  Di- 
geftions,  that  are  unaccountable,  and  would 
never  have  been  found  out  but  by  the  Ob~ 
fervation  of  the  Perfons  that  take  notice  of 
them  in  themfelves.  Milk,  Honey  and 
Eggs,  are  three  animal  Productions  that 
abound  with  fine,  fupple,  balfamick,  and 
nutritious  Particles,  and  are  eafily  digefted, 
generally  fpeaking,  by  the  moft  infirm  and 
crazieft  Conftitutions :  Yet  there  is  not 
one  of  the  three,  that  is  not  highly  dif- 
agreeable  to  fome  Stomachs  even  of  robuft 
People,  that  eat  and  can  digeft  almoft  every 
thing  elfe. 

Mifom .  You  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
heard  once  of  an  eminent  Fhyfician  who 
prefcrib’d  Medicines  as  fparingly  as  your 

_  -  -  — 

(a)  What  Rule  of  Diet  then  muft  a  wife  Map  fellow,? 

Y  3  felf  5; 
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felf :  The  Stomach,  faid  he,  is  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Body ;  whilft  that  is  eafy  a 
Man  has  no  Trefpaffes  in  Diet  to  anfwer 
for. 

Phil .  The  Allufion  is  very  juft :  I  like 
the  Dodtrine,  and  advife  every  body  to  live 
up  to  the  Belief  of  it. 

Mifom .  But  my  bodily  Conscience  is  of¬ 
ten  fo  fcrupulous,  that  it  reproaches  me 
with  every  thing  I  eat  or  drink,  if  it  has 
any  Tafte  at  all.  What  muft  a  Man  do 
with  fuch  a  Stomach  ? 

Phil.  Dp!  What  you  do  :  Confult  a  Phy- 
fician  to  have  it  mended. 

Mifom .  And  fo  truft  the  Direction  of  ones 
Confcience  to  Idolaters,  as  moft  of  them 
openly  are. 

Phil.  Openly  ;  as  how  ?  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you. 

Mifom.  May  I  not  fay  this,  when  I  fee 
Men  fet  up  and  publickly  worfhip  their 
Idols,  whilft  they  are  writing  for  Reputati¬ 
on,  and  to  make  themfelves  known  to  the 
World  ?  What  Phyfician  has  wrote  profeft 
fedly  upon  any  one  Herb,  Plant,  or  other 
Simple,  that  has  not  done  this,  and  faid 
more  in  Commendation  of  it,  than  ever 
will  be  found  true?  How  extravagant  are 
the  Praifes  that  have  been  beftow’d  upon 
Trifles,  and  even  vile  Things!  Thofe  who 
have  once  taken  a  Vegetable  or  other  Drug 

under 
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under  their  Patronage,  generally  treat  it 
as  Biographers,  or  rather  Romance-Writers 
do  their  Heroes,  and  leem  on  all  Occafions 
to  have  fworn  to  ftand  by  it  with  their 
Lives  and  Fortunes. 

Phil.  What  you  complain  of  is  firft 
learn’d  at  School,  where  all  Boys  are 
taught  to  make  the  moil  of  their  I  heme, 
according  as  they  are  to  fpeak  for  or  again!! 
things,  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that 
fome  have  extoll’d  beyond  its  Worth,  which 
others  have  not  run  down  with  as  little  Ju- 
ftice.  There  is  a  vaft  Pleafure  in  faying 
fomething  that  is  not  recorded  to  have  been 
ever  faid  before. 

Mifom.  Or  elfe  no  Man  would  have 
taken  up  the  Cudgels  for  Acids,  and  main¬ 
tain’d,  that  four  things  were  the  moll:  whole- 
fome  in  the  World,  when  the  generality 
of  Phyficians  in  all  Ages  had  pronounced 
them  to  be  hurtful  to  the  Body,  and  the  Caufe 
of  many  Difeafes,  What  fine  things  have 
Schroder  and  feveral  others  told  us  of  Bezoar, 
the  Occidental  as  well  as  Oriental  1  _  That 
they  are  Alexipharmicks  and  Sudor ificks  > 
that  they  are  of  great  Efficacy  in  the  Jaun¬ 
dice,  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  and  Epi- 
lepfies.  How  extenfive  have  they  made  the 
Virtues  of  them!  For  befides  the  Diftem- 
pers  already  named,  it  is  faid,  that  they  are 
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good  ( a )  in  fartu  difficili,  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  cure  the  Stone  and  Melan¬ 
choly.  It  has  long  paft  for  current  that  they 
are  animal  Subftances,  that  are  produced  in 
fome  fort  of  Goats  or  Deer  in  the  Indies : 
But  feveral  have  made  Enquiries  into  this 
Affair,  and  we  can  hear  of  none  that  ever  faw 
this  pretended  Stone  taken  out  of  any  of 
thofe  Animals:  Therefore  we  have  all  the 
Reafon  in  the  world  to  think,  that  we  are 
impofed  upon  in  this  Drug  by  the  Indians , 
and  that  it  is  a  Compofition,  a  thing  made, 
and  not  a  natural  Stone. 

Phil.  If  Bezoar  be  a  factitious  Subftance; 
cither  the  Secret,  how  to  make  it,  is  in  very 
few  Hands ;  or  the  Ingredients,  fome  of 
them  at  leaft,  muft  be  prodigious  dear : 
one  of  thefe  two  muft  be  true;  otherwife 
it  would  grow  cheap  in  time  :  But  on  the 
contrary  we  fee,  that  as  the  Confumption 
of  the  Oriental  Bezoar  has  increas’d  in 
Europe  by  Degrees,  fo  the  Price  of  it  has 
gradually  been  advanced  *  which  is  never 
feen  of  things  that  may  be  procured  by 
Art  or  Culture. 

Mifom .  But  whether  it  be -a  Production 
of  Art  or  of  Nature,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
good  for  nothing. 


M  To  forward  Delivery  in  hard  Labour. 

Phil 
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Pi>//.  I  can  fay  but  little  for  or  againft 
Bezoar  from  my  own  Experience.  I  doffit 
believe  the  tenth  Part  of  what  fome  have 
faid  concerning  the  Virtues  of  it ;  but  I  am 
as  far  from  taking  every  thing  for  granted* 
which  others  have  faid  to  depreciate  it. 
When  I  fee  a  Man  have  an  Idol  of  his 
own,  I  don't  trull  to  his  Judgment  on  the 
Idols  of  others.  What  Quantity  of  Ori¬ 
ental  Bezoar  is  confumed  in  the  Shops,  is 
ufed  in  our  Gafcoigris  Powder,  than  which, 
nothing  in  the  general  Pradlice  of  Phyfici- 
ans,  is  more  often  prefcrib’d  in  moil  Difor- 
ders  of  Children,  and  flight  Fevers  of  adult 
Perfonsf  and  it  is  by  every  body  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  an  harmlefs  and  every  way  inoffen¬ 
sive  Medicine. 

Mifom.  That  latter  Encomium ,  I  believe* 
might  with  equal  Juftice  be  bellow’d  up¬ 
on  Powder  of  Poll;  if  given  in  as  fmall  a 
quantity.  Bezoar  does  no  hurt:  Very  well: 
But  what  good  does  it  do  $  I  mean  to  the 
Patients  j  that  it  Ihould  be  purchas’d  at 
fuch  an  enormous  Rate  ?  What  Benefit  can 
be  expedted  from  it,  when  the  Experiments 
that  have  been  tried  upon  that  dear  Drug, 
have  made  it  evident  that  there  is  no  more 
Virtue  or  greater  Efficacy  in  it,  than  there 
is  in  Dirt  or  in  dead  Earth  ? 

Phil.  Indeed,  Mifomedom>  I  endeavour  to 
curry  Favour  with  no  Man 3  but  I  cannot 
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go  thofe  Lengths.  We  are  far  from  being 
fo  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Properties 
and  Power  that  belong  to  the  Stomachick 
Ferment,  to  the  Gall,  and  to  the  Pancre- 
atick  Juice,  as  to  be  pofitive,  that  fingly 
or  jointly  they  are  not  capable  of  opening 
the  Texture  of  a  Subftance,  and  drawing  from 
it  fomething  that  fhall  be  ferviceable  to  the 
Blood  and  lalubrious ;  when  all  other  Tryals, 
to  difcover  any  Virtues  in  that  Subftance, 
fhall  have  proved  ineffectual.  Bezoar  has 
neither  Smell  nor  Tafte,  and  we  are  not 
able  either  by  the  Help  of  Fire,  or  any 
known  Menjlruum ,  to  difcover  that  there  are 
any  Virtues  in  that  Drug :  All  this  I  al¬ 
low  ;  but  I  don’t  think,  that  from  thence 
we  can  conclude;  that  taken  inwardly  it 
can  be  of  no  greater  Efficacy  upon  any  part 
of  the  Body  than  dead  Earth  or  Dirt. 

Mifom .  I  commend  you  for  your  Mode¬ 
ration.  But  the  Idol  that  Baglivi  chiefly 
complain’d  of,  and  which  we  have  not 
touch’d  upon  yet  is,  that  every  Phyfician  is 
influenced  and  over-ruled  by  that  Paffion, 
which  in  him  is  predominant ;  and  that  the 
Temperament  and  Inclinations  of  moft  of 
them  may  be  traced  in  their  Practice. 

Phil.  So  the  Refolute  and  Daringy  fays  he, 
frefcribe  violent  Remedies  without  Necefjity  ; 
whilfl  the  Cowardly  and  Fearful  will  fujfer  a 
'Patient  to  die 3  rather  than  try  an  efficacious 

Medi~ 

3  '  "i  *  ’  * 
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Medicine ,  the  wo/?  defperate  Cafes  z 

Which  fhews  that  Baglivi  underftood  hu¬ 
man  Nature* 

/ 

Mifom .  It  fhews  fome  Knowledge  I  own, 
but  I  think  it  too  fuperficial  for  an  Italian 
at  the  Court  of  Rome .  What  he  fays  may  be 
true,  of  open  and  unartful  People,  whofe 
Heads  run  upon  their  Patients  and  the  End 
of  their  Calling;  But  among  the  Crafty  and 
Polite,  that  in  reality  mind  nothing  but 
themfelves  and  getting  Money,  there  is  no 
Appearance  of  it.  Thofe,  who  make  their 
chief  court  to  common  Fame,  and  expert 
all  their  Happinefs  from  popular  Applaufe* 
are  all  equally  cautious  and  follow  pruden¬ 
tial  Rules,  not  from  any  Principle  of  natu¬ 
ral  Timidity,  but  the  Didates  of  acquir'd 
Cunning.  Shall  I  hazard  my  Reputation* 
fay  they,  on  the  poffibilty  of  faving  a  Pa¬ 
tient,  when  I  may  be  fure  of  prefer ving  it 
as  well  when  he  dies  as  when  he  lives  ? 
Nay  it  is  certain,  that  fhould  a  Patient  mif~ 
carry  after  a  daring  Medicine,  a  great  Cla¬ 
mour  would  be  rais'd  againft  the  Phyfician 
by  his  Enemies;  and  if  Pearl  or  Pulvis  e 
Chelis ,  with  Aqua  Laliis  or  Ceraforum  did 
ever  kill  a  Man  whofe  Diftemper  was  not 
fufficient  to  do  it  without  them.  I'll  be  era- 
cify’d.  No  wife  Man  ought  knowingly  to 
lay  himfelf  open  to  the  Cenlures  of  a  mali¬ 
cious  World,  and  therefore  to  preferibe 
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otherwife,  than  in  the  fafe  common  Road, 
is  what  a  Man  cannot  anfwer  to  his  Fami¬ 
ly.  This  is  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Times :  an 
Age,  in  which  no  Man  is  fit  to  live,  that 
cannot  be  fupple  to  his  Intereft,  and  make 
all  other  Paffions  give  way  to  the  mod: 
fashionable,  a  violent  Defire  after  Riches 
and  Greatnefs. 

Phil.  When  we  hear  a  Man  complain  of 
the  Times,  every  body  thinks  him  to  be  out 
of  Humour.  Human  Nature  is  the  fame  in 
our  Age  that  it  has  been  in  all  others  under 
the  fame  Circumftances.  All  Lovers  of  their 
Country,  and  even  the  belt  of  Men,  have  al¬ 
ways  wilh’d  and  pray’d  for  Wealth  and 
Power,  with  the  Encreafe  of  Knowledge  to 
the  Nations  they  belong’d  to ;  and  they  have 
no  fooner  enjoy’d  what  they  wilh’d  for, 
but  they  have  always  grumbled  and  Ihew’d 
themfelves  impatient  to  bear  thofe  Evils 
which  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  the  Con- 
fequences  of  thofe  Bleffings  in  all  large  and 
flourishing  Societies.  The  Theory  of  Virtue 
was  never  better  understood  than  in  the 
Reign  of  Auguflus-,  but  confult  your  own 
dear  Horace ,  and  he’ll  inform  you  in  more 
than  fifty  Places,  how  wretchedly  deficient 
that  Age  was  in  the  Pradtice  of  it. 

Mifom.  I  know  there  have  always  been 
(a}  *— fcecunda  culpce  Seecula ;  but  the  pre- 

'  I  —  - 

4  oP  J  t'\  ■<  •  v  ;  . 

(a)  i\ges  fruitful  of  Guilt.  An  Expreffion  of  Horace,  ~ 
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fent  exceeds  them  all.  There  never  was 
more  Selffihnefs  or  lefs  Appearance  of  a 
publick  Spirit  in  the  World,  not  only  in 
your  Profeffion  but  in  all  other  Callings  and 
Occupations,  than  there  are  now.  Every 
Body  takes  care  of  one,  and  makes  hafte  for 
himfelf;  it’s  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the 
reft ;  as  if  they  were  all  at  [a)  Extremum 
occupet /cables.  • —  Whatever  may  be  the  Idol 
of  other  People,  my  great  Foible  you  fee  is 

rambling - -  Pray,  what  further  Diredi- 

ons  would  you  have  me  to  follow  ? 

Phil.  Let  your  Bread  be  thoroughly  baked, 
and  chufe  that  which  is  moil  crufty,  or  if 
your  Teeth  will  let  you,  eat  the  whiteft 
fort  of  Sea-bifcuit,  the  Ufe  of  which  is  of 
greater  Efficacy  againft  the  Sour  in  the 
Stomach,  than  moft  Powders  given  for  that 
purpofe.  Avoid  all  Malt  Liquors,  and  inftead 
of  Beer  drink  a  Decodion  of  French  Barley, 
with  a  few  Hops,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  Li- 
quoriffi  boil’d  freffi  every  Day :  Of  this,  whe¬ 
ther  you  are  a-dry  or  not,  take  at  leaft  half 
a  Pint  two  or  three  Hours  after  Dinner, 
when  the  Symptoms  of  Indigeftion  are  moft 
difturbing. 


(a)  A  Play  of  Children  among  the  Ancients  fo  called:  It 
is  ufed  Proverbially  in  the  fame  Senfe-3  that  The  Deyii  take 
she  hindmoft  is  in  Englifh* 


I 
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For  your  Breakfaft,  before  you  get  on 
Horfe-back,  take  a  fmall  Mefs  of  Water- 
Gruel,  Burgoe,  Panado,  or  Barley-broth,  to 
which  you  may  add  a  Glafs  of  fome  rich 
Wine,  fuch  as  Malaga ,  Madera ,  or  Sherry  : 
The  fame  you  may  repeat  after  your  firft 
bathing,  or  inftead  of  it  take  a  Glafs  of  Tent 
and  a  Toaft. 

Nutritious  Suppers  I  have  often  prefcrib’d 
with  Succefs,  where  I  have  found  a  Defici¬ 
ency  of  Spirits ;  yet  in  your  Cafe  I  am  ut¬ 
terly  againft  them.  I  would  not  have  you 
forbear  them  all  at  once,  but  eating  lefs  and 
lefs  every  Night,  leave  them  off  by  de¬ 
grees. 

Mifom .  But  if  I  eat  no  Suppers  I  fhall  be 
faintifh,  and  more  troubled  with  Wind  than 
I  am  now. 

Phil.  I  know  it,  if  you  fhould  take  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  it,  but  thofe  Inconveni¬ 
ences  will  be  obviated  by  the  Cachedtick 
Powders  and  noble  Stomachick  I  fent  you, 
which  are  both  long-experienced  Medicines, 
whofe  great  Efficacy  in  this  Cafe  I  can  en¬ 
tirely  rely  on. 

All  Hypochondriac i,  how  quick  foever  the 
Appetites  of  fome  may  be,  are  of  a  very 
flow  Digeftion.  Thofe  that  are  not  troubled 
with  fpontaneous  Vomitings,  generally  eat 

half 


their  Suppers  before  their  Dinners  an 
digefted. 


Mifom i 
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Mifom.  How  flow  my  Digeftion  is  I  can’t 
determine,  but  I  never  fup  unlefs  my  Sto¬ 
mach  ftands  for  it;  and,  pray  when  Men 
are  hungry,  is  not  the  Indie atum  Eat- 

ing ? . 

Phil.  Not  always,  when  their  Appetite  is 
part  of  their  Diftemper.  The  heavy  Loads 
and  Diftenfions  in  their  Stomachs,  com¬ 
mence  immediately  after  Eating,  tho’  the 
tumultuous  Agitations  in  them,  and  unfa- 
voury  Belchings  are  commonly  not  at  the 
worft,  ’till  three,  four,  and  fometimes  five 
Hours  after  their  Meals.  As  foon  as  thefe 
Symptoms  remit,  and  a  confiderable  Portion 
of  the  crude  Chyle  is  mix’d  with  the  Gall, 
and  pancreatick  Juice  in  the  duodenum ;  the 
Miferies  of  the  lower  Belly  increafe,  and  im¬ 
petuous  Winds  ravage  through  all  the  Wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Inteftines,  in  which  the  Tendons 
and  Spafms,  Cholick  —  and  other  Pains  are 
at  this  time  generally  the  mod  afflidting, 

.  and  the  (a)  Borborigmi  the  loudeft.  Whilft 
this  tempeftuous  Scene  is  adting  round  the 
Mefentery,  the  more  ftubborn  Remainder  of 
the  ill-digefted  Pulp  that  is  left  behind  com 
tinues  to  opprefs  the  Stomach,  and  being 
now,  by  a  vinous  Fermentation,  become  vi¬ 
olently  fharp,  vellicates  the  Fibres  of  its  in¬ 
ner  Tunick,  which  occafioning  a  gnawing 


(a)  Noifes  of  Wind  in  the  Bowels. 

Unea- 
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Uneaftnefs  renders  the  Patients  both  hun¬ 
gry,  and  maukifhly  Faintiftt  by  Turns. 

Mifom.  This  indeed  is  an  exa<ft  Defcrip- 
tion  of  my  Oeconomy  in  particular. 

Phil  Whiift  they  are  eating,  their  Inte- 
ftines  are  commonly  eafy,  arid  all  the  Evils 
in  Hypogaftrio  are  the  leaft  tormenting, 
which  makes  them  as  foon  as  the  latter 
Symptoms  appear,  fly  to  what  they  know 
will  cure  them  for  the  prefent.  They  eat 
in  their  own  Defence,  and  are  glad  of  the 
Opportunity,  ’till  the  Difturbances  in  their 
Stomachs  returning,  they  repent  of  the 
fhort-lived  Remedy,  and  thus  by  heaping 
Meals  upon  one  another,  before  the  for¬ 
mer  are  concodted,  they  not  only  feed  their 
Diftemper  as  conftantly  as  themfelves,  but 
likewife  hinder  the  Pofiibility  of  being 
cured;  for  in  thofe  Stomachs  the  moft  nu¬ 
tritious  Food,  as  foon  as  it  is  fwallow  d 
mu  ft  degenerate  into  Crudities,  and  the  beft 
of  Medicines  be  loft  in  the  corrofive  Sa- 
burra  they  are  never  without. 

Mifom .  A  miferable  Condition !  when  to 
keep  themfelves  alive,  Men  are  forced  to 
make  ufe  of  a  Remedy  that  perpetuates 
their  Diftemper,  and  occaflons  the  Return 
of  the  very  fame  Afflictions  it  appeafes.  .  , 

Phil  No  Coftivenefs  ever  becomes  habi¬ 
tual,  but  a  flow  Digeftion  precedes  it,  the 
Signs  of  which  can  never  be  latent,  for  the 

Vi  dual! 
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Victuals  remain  much  longer  in  thofe  Sto- 
machs  than  in  others,  where  the  Conco£h~ 
on  is  perform’d  in  due  time,  as  is  manifei 
from  the  Savour  of  the  Belches,  by  which  it 
has  been  often  diicover’d  that  fome  Ali¬ 
ments,  when  they  have  been  particularly 
difagreeable  to  the  Ferment  tney  met  with, 
have  been  detained  without  palling  the  El¬ 
brus,  for  two  or  three  Days,  or  longer  ;  and 
if  as  foon  as  this  Slownels  of  Concodhon  was 
perceivable  in  your  felf,  you  had  followed 
the  Rules,  which  now  1  endeavour  to  per- 
fwade  you  to,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Denlity  of  the  Belly,  and  many  othei  Symp¬ 
toms  of  your  Diftemper,  would  ever  have 
afflifted  you  to  that  degree  they  have  often 

done.  ,  t  • 

Mifom.  ( a )  Venter  non  habet  aures :  It  is  a 

hard  Prefcription,  that  People  Ihould  not 
eat  when  they  are  hungry.  Befides,  (b)  Viro 

Sent  maxillae  Baculus. 

Phil.  Be  allured  that  the  Uneafinefs, 
which '  fading  at  Nights  may  create  to  you, 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  mighty  Service 
it  will  be  of  in  the  Removal  of  more 
troublefome  Complaints.  Neither  is  this  a 
Prefcription  for  Life ;  as  foon  as  the  great 


» *  m  mm  « •“ 
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Disorders  of  your  Digeftion  {[nil  be  re- 
drefs  d,  you  will  again  eat  your  Suppers 
with  as  much  Pleafure  as  ever  ;  but  if  you 
cannot  leave  them  off  wholly,  let  them  at 
leaft  be  diminifh’d;  abftain  from  Flefh,  and 
let  them  be  as  flender  and  as  innocent  as 
your  Breakfafts  It  is  not  always  in  the 
Power  of  Pharmacy,  and  Exercife,  to  cure 
Diftempers  that  yet  are  curable,  unlefs  Diete- 
tick  Rules  are  brought  into  their  Affiftance, 
JJiet^  fays  Le  C/erc,  was  the  jirjl,  the  prin - 
ctyah  and  foretimes  the  only  Remedy  that 
Hippocrates  made  life  oj  \  And  fhall  we  lay 
no  more  Stiels  upon  it,  than  if  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  Art  of  Phyfick  ?  It  is  but  of 
latter  Ages,  and  only  fmce  the  World  has 
been  fo  much  impofed  upon  by  Hermetical 
1  retenders,  that  the  golden  Rules  of  Diet 
have  been  look  d  upon  as  inconfiderable 
Trines ;  but  before  we  rejed:  a  lefs  powerful 
Aid,  let  us  firft  fee  the  mighty  Performances 
ol  the  Herculean  Medicines  they  boaft  of, 
that  in  frnall  Quantities,  and  few  Dofes,  are 
to  cuie  the  moft  inveterate  Diftempers,  with¬ 
out  Rule  or  Obier vance  ;  but  we  ought  to 
fray  till  then.  ( a )  Spent  pretio  quid  emimus  ? 
Why  mould  we  negled:  the  cheapeft,  the 
eaneft,  and  moft  wholefome  maxims  of  the 


.(a)  fho“ld  wePay  a  real  Value  for  Hopes  ?  It  is  ufed 

^  °Ught  m  tQ  Certainties 

j&r  ntj-e*  oj  what  is  uncertain. 


true 
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true  Art  of  Phyfick,  for  the  vain  Promifes  of 
lying  Chymifts,  and  fuffer  our  felves  to  be 
robb’d  of  known  Remedies,  in  expectation 
of  greater,  that  perhaps  are  never  to 
come  ? 

Thoufands,  and  ten  thoufands  of  Pounds 
are  yearly  thrown  away  upon  Apothecary- 
ware,  in  this  City  alone,  to  remove  what 
might  be  more  effectually  cured  by  Diet. 
It  is  incredible  what  prodigious  Benefits 
may  fometimes  be  received,  efpecially  in 
Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  from  Abftinence 
alone ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Millions  of 
People  are  now  in  their  Graves,  who  have 
died  of  Diftempers,  as  well  Chronick  as 
Acute,  that  at  firft  of  all  one  Night's  Fa¬ 
ffing  might  have  prevented. 

Mifom .  I  am  perfwaded  that  what  you  fay 
is  true  :  Large  Suppers  are  pernicious, 
Horace  knew  this  very  well. 

(a) - vides^  ut  P 'alii dus  omnis 

Caen  a  defurgat  dubia .  — * — 

Befides,  I  don't  plead  for  Excefs,  and  am 
not  to  learn  at  this  Age, 

(b)  —  Vidius  tenuis  quce  quant aque  fecum 
Adferat.' — — - 


(a)  Obferve  how  (ickly  and  pale  every  body  rifes  from  a 
fumptuom  Supper.  (b)  What  and  how  great  the  Benefits 
are,  that  accrue  from  a  /pare  Diet.  Horace, 

Z  2  But 
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But  when  Mens  Reafons  are  over-ruled  by 
their  Appetites,  they  ought  to  be  more 
pitied  than  blamed ;  and  every  body  muft 
own,  that  he  who  kills  himfelf  by  Eating 
when  he  is  Hungry,  does  it  fe  defendendo . 
Yet  how  troublefome  foever  I  may  find 
your  latter  Prefcription,  aflure  your  felf  that 
all  your  Orders  fhall  be  ftridlly  obey’d. 

Phil.  Then  I  dare  promife  you  that  in  a 
little  time  you  fhall  fee  your  felf  chang’d 
into  another  Man.  When  the  Vomits,  by 
entirely  cleanfing  the  firfi:  Paffages,  fhall 
have  made  way  for  the  Operation  of  the 
altering  Medicines,  and  your  Abftinence 
from  Suppers  give  them  Leave  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  will  corroborate  your  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Bowels,  and  give  new  Life  to 
the  Periftaltick  Motion.  The  bathing  will 
remove  the  Tenfions,  and  relax  the  rigid 
Fibres  of  your  Inteftines.  The  noble  Ex- 
ercife  of  Riding  will  not  only  promote  Di- 
geftion,  and  ftrengthen  your  Body,  but 
likewife  compofe  and  exhilarate  your  Minds 
and  all  of  them  together  invigorate  both. 
And  by  thefe  Means,  and  by  a  nutritious 
Diet,  and  perhaps  the  Addition  of  fome 
Chalybeats,  if  there  fhould  be  Occafion* 
you  will  in  a  few  Weeks  find  your  Coftive- 
nefs  worn  off,  your  Conflitution  vifibly 
mended,  and  your  Blood  replenifhed  with 
Ipirituous  as  well  as  balfamick  Parts. 

Mifom * 


i 
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Mifom.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  af¬ 
ter  being  in  Bed,  even  when  I  m  at  the 
beft,  I  often  lie  tolling  two  or  three  Hours 
before  I  can  clofe  my  Eyes,  and  that  my 
firft  Sleeps  feldom  laft  longer  than  an  Hour, 
.or  an  Hour  and  an  half :  My  getting  up 
fo  foon  as  you  talk  of,  will  rob  me  of  the 
m  oft  comfortable  part  of  my  Reft.  Confi- 

fider  that  I  am  growing  in  Years  : 

■  .&  £U  t cm  •  :»  ■  'T  7  mm?  •  -  • 

(a)  - *  ubique 

Accedent  anni ,  traBari  mollius  cetas 
Imbecilla  volet . 

M)  1  TtllS  ■  IO)  .  YSW  .f'jiTi 

. 

Phil.  What  I  advife  is  not  to  hinder,  but 
protradl  your  Sleeps.  Your  early  riling  will 
wipe  from  your  Spirits  a  certain  Drowli- 
nefs,  which  is  commonly  the  heavy  Com¬ 
panion  of  all  thofe  that  miftaking  Sloth  to 
be  the  Equivalent  of  Sleep,  lie  foakrng  in 
their  Beds  unealie  and  awake  ;  and  being 
affifted  with  the  conftant  Variety  of  your 
Employments  all  Day  long,  will  make  you 
wilh  with  Pleafure  for  the  Approach  of 
Night,  which  now  you  often  dread ;  for 
as  no  Hunger  is  more  commendable  than 
what  is  procured  by  Emptinefs  and  Fading, 


(a)  Befides ,  old  Age  will  come  5  and  that  muft  crave 
A  (offer  Treatment  far  than  Touth  jhould  have . 

-  J  Creech’;  Tranflat. 
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fo  Exercife  and  Watching  are  the  moll  na¬ 
tural  Preparatives  to  Sleep.  The  firft  or  fe- 
cond  Day  perhaps  you  will  not  feel  the 
Effe&s  of  this  wholefome  Prefcription ; 
but  after  that,  allure  your  felf  that  you  will, 
more  and  more,  begin  to  long  for  Bed-time, 
the  Thoughts  of  which  are  fo  tirefome  to 
many,  who  never  are  fatigued  but  with 
Excefs  of  Eafe.  The  Means  I  order  (allow 
me  to  fpeak  in  the  Style  of  Willis )  will  draw 
upon  you,  toward  Evening,  an  agreeable 
Wearinefs,  the  moving  Orator  of  fweet  Re- 
pofe,  that  breathing  Health  and  Peace  to 
every  Part,  perfwades  the  Soul  to  Reft,  and 
having  brib’d  the  watchful  Spirits  from 
their  Polls,  locks  up  the  unguarded  Senfes  in 
charming  Bonds  of  Slumber. 

Mifom.  I  want  no  Rhetorick  to  encou¬ 
rage  me  ;  the  great  Defire  I  have  of  being 
cured  is  more  eloquent  than  your  Perfwafion: 
J  would  bear  any  thing  to  be  blefs’d  again 
with  thofe  found  fpontaneous  Sleeps  I  former¬ 
ly  enjoy’d.  Oh  Slumber  !  Thou  perverfe  and 
foolilh  Miftrefs  to  Mankind,  that  none  can 
live  without,  why  Ihould  you  be  fo  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Poor  and  Thoughtlefs,  on  whom 
you  fteal  unfought  for,  whilft  you  are  ty¬ 
rannically  coy  to  more  deferving  Lovers  that 
anxioully  court  you  ? 


Somnus 
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{a)  * - — -  Somnus  agrejlium 

Lents  virorum  non  humiles  domos 


I  chearfully  confide  in  your  Knowledge, 
Philopirio,  wiffiing  for  no  better  Succefs 
than  my  Obfervance  fhall  deferve ;  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  if  the  Event  proves  as  happy 
as  the  Expectation  you  give  of  it  feems 
reafonable,  you  fhall  never  find  me  ungrate¬ 
ful  :  What  I  do  now  is  only  to  pay  you  for 
the  Trouble  I  have  given  you,  and  the  Time 
you  have  fpen-t  with  me.  - — —  But  is  this, 
pray,  the  general  Method  you  take  with 
all  Hypochondriacks,  (b)  mutatis  mutandis , 
which  now  you  have  prefcrib’d  to  me  ? 

Phil.  Mutatis  mutandis  it  is ;  but  that  is 
all  in  all,  for  as  the  Symptoms  differ,  fo  I 
alter  my  Method ;  and  I  never  faw  yet  two 
hypochondriacal  Cafes  exactly  alike. 

Mifom.  Then  what  is  your  Secret  in  the 
Cure  of  this  difficult  Diftemper  ? 

Phil.  I  have  feveral :  I  allow  my  felf  time 
to  hear  and  weigh  the  Complaints  of  my 
Patients. 

Mifom .  The  firft  I  have  experienced  to  be 
true,  and  I  have  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of  the 
latter. 

.  «  '  ~  „  4  t. 

"  ‘  innim  i  —  ■  ,  -.win,-,-.. .  . . — 

{a)  Kind  Sleep  [corns  not  to  enter  the  low  Cottages  of  the 
Poor  country  People,  (b)  Altering  the  things  that  are  to 
he  alter'd* 
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'  Phil.  I  take  pains  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  living  of  my  Patients, 
and  am  more  curious  in  examining  them 
than  there  is  occafion  for  a  Man  to  be  in  any 
other  Diftemper  *  not  only  to  penetrate  into 
the  Procatartick  Caufes,  but  likewife  the 
better  to  confult  the  Circumftances  as  well 
as  ( a )  Idiojincrafy  of  every  particular  Per- 
fon:  Some  have  ftrange  Averfions  as  to 
Diet ;  others  peculiar  Antipathies  againft 
fome  excellent  Remedies ;  and  every  whole- 
forne  Exercife  fuits  not  with  all  People,  A 
third  Secret  is,  that  l  am  very  careful  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  diftinguifh  between  the  Ef¬ 
forts  of  Nature,  whom  I  would  aflift,  and 
thofe  of  the  Diftemper,  which  I  am  to  de- 
ftroy. 

Mijom .  But  I  meant  Medicines,  when  J 
fpoke  of  Secrets- 

Phil.  Then  I  rauft  anfwer  you,  that  I 
have  not  one  but  what  I  am  willing  to  impart 
to  any  Patient,  as  generous  as  your  Jfelf,  that 
for  his  private  Ufe,  after  having  receiv'd 
fome  extraordinary  Benefit  from  it,  asks  me 
for  the  Prefcription.  For  tho’  I  make  ufe  of 
Chymical  as  well  as  Galenical  Preparations, 
yet  I  have  no  Nojlrums  that  I  intend  either 
to  magnify  or  conceal,  under  the  fpecious 
Pretence  of  any  mighty  Labour,  Coft,  or 

(a)  The  peculiar  Conftitutwn, 


extra- 
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extraordinary  (a)  ev^elgya-ts  they  require ;  na 
Liquor  Alkahijl ,  Arcanum  Corallinum ,  nor 
other  Panacea's ,  that  can  work  Miracles  to 
boaft  of. 

Mifom,  What,  no  Catholicon ,  no  grand 
Elixir ,  no  univerfal  Menjlruum  !  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  where  fuch  impudent  Lying 
to  be  met  with  among  any  other  Sort  of 
People,  as  there  is  among  the  Chymifts. 
They  have  infinitely  out-done  the  Aftrolo- 
gers.  What  Prodigious  Cures  have  that 
VanHelmont  and  Paracelfus  boafted  of,  thofe 
(b)  Hakpantce  !  What  Mountains  have  they 
promifed !  I  have  read  all  their  Procefifes, 
and  it  has  often  raifed  my  Indignation  to 
think,  what  miferable  long  Dances  they 
have  led  fome  poor  credulous  People,  that 
labour’d  to  decypher  their  jargon,  and  try’d 
Experiments  upon  their  Words. 

Phil  The  Medicines  I  make  ufe  of  are 
fuch  as  others  have  likewife  recommended 
in  the  fame  Cafes ;  and  all  the  Myftery  I 
know  in  Phyfick,  as  to  Remedies,  confifts 
in  the  Choice  and  Application  of  them.  I 
never  fcruple  to  have  my  Bills  fent  to  the 
Apothecary’s,  if  the  Patient  chufes  it :  Nay, 
I  verily  believe,  that  we  have  as  good  Apo¬ 
thecaries  at  leaft,  as  any  Nation  in  Europe . 

-  -  -  ■  ■  —  „  ,  |  -  i ,  i  „  1 1 1  ■  i  I  r  -  -  -  i - ~mmm  -  i  ■  r - - 

—  11  1 1  ™  '  — 

(a)  Manual  Skill .  (b)  Gnat  Lyars  that  hardly  ever 

j}eak  Truth  0 

Mifom . 
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Mifom.  There  are  too  many  of  them, 
which  makes  their  Calling,  the  Bufmefs  it 
felf,  mifchievous ;  for  all  of  them  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  a  Livelyhood.  In  Hambo- 
rongh  now  the  Number  of  them  is  limited, 
and  thofe  few  that  are  allowed  of  have  pro¬ 
digious  great  Shops ;  but  then  they  are 
Druggifts  withal. 

Phil.  How  large  fome  Shops  may  be  in 
Germany  I  don’t  know,  but  that  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  ours  afford  a  greater  Store,  as  well 
as  Variety  of  good  Medicines,  than  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Generality  of  them 
abroad,  I  averr  to  be  true  :  And  as  to  Drugs, 
that  the  very  word;  of  thofe  that  are  im¬ 
ported  here,  are  re-fhipp’d  and  conftantly 
fent  to  foreign  Markets,  is  a  Fait  which 
the  Merchants  that  deal  in  them  can 
witnefs. 

Mifom.  You  are  a  profefs’d  Panegyrift  for 
the  Apothecaries,  I  fee. 

Phil.  Not  at  all;  but  I  endeavour  to  be 
impartial,  and  would  do  Juftice  to  all  Man¬ 
kind.  That  there  are  good  Apothecaries  I 
know,  and  I  really  believe  that  many  of 
them  are  very  honeft  Men  :  But  I  know 
like  wife  that  there  are  others,  who  in  dif- 
penfing  and  preparing  their  Medicines  are 
lefs  curious  and  more  faving,  than  they 
ihould  be;  and  a  Phyfician  muft  be  highly 
valued  indeed,  that  can  perfwade  every  body 

to 
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to  leave  his  own  Apothecary,  and  go  where 
he  dire&s  them. 

Mifom.  The  Confequence  of  which,  muft, 
at  leaft  in  fome  Cafes,  be  the  fame  as  if 
they  had  all  bad  Medicines.  But  the  chief 
Milch ief  is,  that  there  is  no  Trade  in  which 
Men  have  lefs  Encouragement  to  be  honeft : 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  if  a  Phyfician,  for 
his  own  Reputation’s  fake,  refufes  to  have 
Bills  carried  to  every  Shop,  and  is  of  that 
Eminence,  that  he  can  prefcribe  the  Apo¬ 
thecary  as  well  as  the  Medicines,  he  fhall 
be  ridicul’d,  call’d  an  Humorift,  the  honeft 
Man  he  trufts  to,  be  Hander ’d,  and  both 
of  them  have  a  hundred  Stories  father’d  up¬ 
on  them,  as  falfe  as  they  are  malicious,  by 
the  reft  of  the  Apothecaries  that  are  not  of 
his  chofen  number.  A  pretty  Reward  for  a 
Man’s  being  honeft  at  his  own  Expence  ! 

In  the  fecond;  a  Man  that  picks  his  Drugs, 
buys  the  belt  of  every  thing  the  Shops  afford, 
and  wholly  employs  himfelf  in  carefully 
difpenfing  his  Medicines,  if  his  Cuftom  lies 
among  mean  People,  fhall  often  be  oblig’d 
to  reckon  Forty  per  Cent,  lefs  for  things  of 
the  fame  Name,  than  his  Neighbour,  who 
he  knows  buys  nothing  but  Rubbifh,  which 
he  leaves  a  Boy  to  jumble  rogether.  At 
this  rate  who  would  be  honeft"  that  could 

help  it  ?  •  - 

}  '■  .  : 
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If  the  Butcher  fends  us  home  {linking 
Meat,  or  the  Shoe-maker  fells  us  bad  Lea¬ 
ther,  they  loie  our  Cuftom,  becaufe  every 
body  can  judge  of  the  Xmpofition,  which 
makes  them  honeft  in  their  own  Defence; 
but  what  Obligation  lie  they  under  to  be 
fo,  (a)  quorum  feeler  a  terra  tegit  ?  If  a  Pa¬ 
tient  be  loft  for  want  of  good  Drugs,  Pray 
whofe  Fault  is  it  ?  Either  his  Time  was  come, 
or  the  Phyftcian  miftook  the  Diftemper, 
(the  wifeft  Man  you  know  may  err;)  but 
as  for  the  Medicines,  without  doubt  they 
were  made  up  according  to  order  ;  if  the 
Man  be  dead  he  muft  be  buried,  the  Apo¬ 
thecary  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
writes  out  his  Bill  as  merrily  as  the  Under¬ 
taker. 

Phil.  Honeft  or  not  honeft,  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  can  never  be  my  Friends,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  blame  them :  My  man¬ 
ner  of  preferibing  is  fo  little  adapted  to 
their  Profit,  that  if  they  were  civil  enough 
not  to  ridicule,  they  could  at  leaft  never  like 
my  Practice. 

I  religioufly  believe  it  to  be  true  what 
Arnoldus  Villanovqnus  faid  ;  that  it  is  a  Cheat 
to  ufe  Compound  Medicines,  where  Simples 
are  fufficient;  and  of  the  few  Compounds 
I  make  ufe  of,  there  are  feveral  that  are 


not 


(/*)  Whofe  Villanies  the  Earth  covets c 
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not  in  the  Difpenfatory.  Thefe  you’ll  fay  the 
Apothecaries  would  prepare  for  you,  if  you 
gave  them  your  Prefcriptions :  So  they  might 
and  would,  for  a  Man  in  great  Vogue  and 
Bufinefs  that  wrote  handfomely ;  but  very 
few  of  them  would  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  do  this  for  a  Phyfician  that  is  not 
likely  to  bring  much  Grift  to  their  Mills, 
tho’  he  had  never  fo  many  Patients.  Who 
would  be  troubled  with  a  Man  that  talks  of 
Exercife  and  Diet,  and  is  a  mortal  Enemy 
to  Phyfick,  where  it  is  poffible  to  do  with¬ 
out  ? 

I  have  no  Opinion  of  Syrups  or  Simple 
Waters  ;  the  Medicines  I  give  are  either 
taken  in  Coffee,  Tea,  Wine,  fair  Water,  or 
other  Liquors  that  are  familiar  to  the  Pa¬ 
tients,  and  generally  to  be  had  at  their 
Houfes,  or  near  hand ;  or  if  any  particular 
Vehicle  be  requir’d,  I  prefcribe  a  Decoction, 
or  Infufion  of  a  few  Simples,  in  plain  En- 
gliih,  which  every  body  may  make  at  home, 
or  get  made  where  he  pleafes. 

Mifom.  This  indeed  is  prophaning  of  Phy¬ 
fick,  and  it  mu  ft  found  abominably  in  an 
Apothecary’s  Ear,  to  hear  a  Man  tell  Peo¬ 
ple  that  there  is  no  more  Skill  requir’d  to 
boil  two  or  three  Roots  of  the  Field,  and 
as  many  handfuls  of  Phyfical  Herbs,  when 
they  are  told  where  to  have  them;  than 
there  is  to  boil  Carrots  or  Turneps,  with 
4  Cole- 
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Coleworts,  or  Sprouts ;  and  that  a  little  Boy 
may  do  it  as  well  in  fair  Water,  as  his 
(a)  Servulus  in  Hydropege :  Efpecially  if  he 
fhould  be  fo  wicked  as  to  add,  what  your 
Reprobates  in  Phylick  affirm  to  be  true, 
that  by  doing  this  the  Patient  may  often 
fave  as  much  in  one  Morning  as  will  buy 
the  reft  of  the  Family  their  Dinners.  I 
hate  Cheats  of  all  Sorts  ;  and  in  things  of 
publick  Concern,  I  think,  a  man  ought  to 
be  hang’d,  who  for  Lucre  endeavours  to 
render  that  myfterious,  which  in  it  felf  is 
plain,  or  may  eafily  be  made  fo.  Belides, 
the  more  operofe  and  expenfive  Phylick  is 
made,  the  more  you  will  always  be  pefter’d 
with  Quacks.  I  have  been  highly  delighted 
with  reading  a  learned  German ,  one  Daniel 
Ludovicus ,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  Phy- 
fician  of  great  Experience  and  no  lefs  Hu¬ 
manity.  He  talks  like  you  ;  he  is  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  vaft  Heaps  of  Compounds  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Difpenfatories,  to  a  moderate 
number,  and  keeping  only  a  few  choice  Re¬ 
medies  of  known  Efficacy  :  For  the  reft,  he 
recommends  Simples  and  Medicines  {a)  par- 
vo  parabiles ;  and  exhorts  all  Phylicians  to 
take  the  preparing  and  difpenling  of  Phy¬ 
lick  under  their  own  Care  and  Infpedlion. 
I  have  fecn  another  Book  on  the  fame  Sub- 


(a)  A  Boy-Servant,  (b)  To  be  had  at  a  [mail  Expence 

jed 
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jed  in  Englijh ,  that  was  printed  here  in 
London  above  forty  Years  ago :  It  is  call’d 
A  Difcourfe  concerning  Pbyfick,  and  the  ma- 
ny  Abufes  of  it  by  Apothecaries  :  It  is  wrote 
by  an  Anonymous  Author,  who  entreats  all 
Phyficians  in  a  preffing  manner  to  admini- 
fter  their  own  Phyfick,  and  is  very  diffufive 
m  mewing  the  many  Benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  it  to  the  Publick.  Since  that, 
many  things  have  been  published  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  but  from  the  growing  Lux¬ 
ury  of  the  Times  I  never  expeded  to  fee 
this  a  general  Pradice,  the’  nothing  is  more 
reafonable  oil  many  Accounts.  —  I  cannot 
exprefs  it  to  you,  Philopino ,  how  much  I 
am  pleas  d  with  your  Sentiments  as  well  as 
Method :  But  if  ever  you  get  into  great  Bu¬ 
ll  nefs,  I  am  much  miftaken. 

P/v/.  I  could  never  go  through  a  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  Bufinefs.  Every  body  ought  to 
confult  his  own  Temper  and  Abilities  in  all 
Undertakings.  I  hate  a  Crowd,  and  I  hate 
to  be  in  a  Hurry.  Befides,  I  am  naturally 
flow,  and  could  no  more  attend  a  dozen  Pa¬ 
tients  in  a  Day,  and  think  of  them  as  I 
mould  do,,  than  I  could  fly.  I  muft  own  to 
you  likewife,  that  I  am  a  little  felfifh,  and 
can  t  help  minding  my  own  Enjoyments, 
and  my  own  Diverfion,  and  in  Ihort,  my 
own  Good,  as  well  as  the  Good  of  others. 
I  can3  and  do  heartily  admire  at  thofe  pub- 

lick- 
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lick-fpirited  People  that  can  Have  at  an  Em¬ 
ployment  from  early  in  the  Morning,  till 
late  at  Night,  and  facrifice  every  Inch  of 
themfelves  to  their  Callings ;  but  I  could 
never  have  had  the  Power  to  imitate  them : 
Not  that  I  love  to  be  idle  ;  but  I  want 
to  be  employed  to  my  own  liking  ;  and 
if  a  Man  gives  away  to  others  two  thirds 
of  the  Time  he  is  awake,  I  think  he  de- 
ferves  to  have  the  reft  for  himfelf. 

Mifim.  Pray,  did  you  ever  wifh  for  a 

great  Eftate  ? 

Phil.  Often,  and  I  fhould  certainly  have 
had  one  before  now,  if  wifhing  could  have 
procur’d  it. 

Mijom.  But  I  am  fure,  you  never  fought 

heartily  after  Riches. 

Phil.  I  have  always  been  frugal  enough 

to  have  no  Occafion  for  them. 

Mijom .  I  don’t  believe  you  love  Money. 
Phil.  Indeed  I  do. 

Mijom.  I  mean  you  have  no  Notion 
of  the  Worth  of  it,  no  real  Efteem  for 
it. 

Phil.  Yes  I  have ;  but  I  value  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  moft  People  do  their  Health, 
which  you  know  is  feldom  thought  of  but 
when  it  is  wanted. 

Mijom.  I  love  you.  I  wifh  with  all  my 
heart  my  Wife  had  ftaid  to  hear  us.  Who 

knows  but  our  Difcourfe  would  have  con¬ 
verted 
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verted  her.  I  love  the  Woman  very  well> 
and  fhould  be  loth  to  lofe  her, 

( a )  Non  enim  pojihac  alia  c  ale  bo 
Fee  min  a .  - — 

What  do  you  think  ofherPIknow  that  fome- 
times  fhe  is  very  bad,  but  {he  is  feldom 
conftipated,  and  the  leaft  Laxative  in  the 
world  moves  her.  I  can’t  think  but  the 
greateft  Part  of  her  Diftemper  is  Fancy. 
Sometimes1,  when  I  have  thought  that  ihe 
made  more  of  it,  than  the  really  felt,  I  have 
confulted  John  Baptifta  Sylvaticus ,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  Phyfician,  who  wrote  a  Treatife  to 
difeover  thofe  who  feign’d  Diftempers.  But 
I  could  never  make  any  thing  of  it. 

Phil.  I  generally  obferve,  that  People 
troubled  with  either  Hypo ,  or  Vapours ,  to  a 
confiderable  degree,  never  think  others  fo 
bad  as  themfelves 3  and  yet  are  always  won¬ 
derfully  offended,  if  their  own  Diftemper 
be  any  ways  flighted. 

Mifom .  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  my  Wife  and  my  felf 3  when 
Afflictions  are  fo  exceffive  as  mine  often  are, 
they  are  paft  jefting  3  tho’,  as  if  it  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  Mifery  entail’d  upon  them,  I  have  fe- 
veral  times  met  with  things  that  way  fo  in- 


{a)  For  l  Jhall  never  hereafter  love  any  other  Woman.  Hor. 

A  a  folent 
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foletit,  and  inhutnan,  (a)  quod  vix  a  mam¬ 
bas  me  temperaverim.  When  I  have  had 
a  thoufand  Pains  about  me,  and  been  de¬ 
voured  with  Grief  even  to  Death,  I  have 
had  a  healthy  Rafcal  full  of  Eafe  and  Wan- 
tonnefs  come  up  to  me  in  the  Street,  with 
a  Smile  ip  his  Countenance,  and  cry,  Well, 
Mifomedon,  how  goes  the  Hypo?  I  have 
faid  nothing  and  gone  my  ways,  but  I  could 
have  knock’d  him  down  with  all  my  Heart. 

Phil.  Thefe  things  are  provoking  :  But; 
what  makes  them  worfe  is  a  fpice  of  Envy, 
that  often  fecretly  difturbs  Valetudinarians, 
when  they  are  in  company  or  carelefs  Peo¬ 
ple  that  are  in  ftrong  athletick  Health. 

Mifom,  You  think  (b)  Edentulus  vef Gen¬ 
tium  dentibus  invidet. 

Phil.  There  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of 
Truth  in  that  Proverb.  We  are  naturally  in¬ 
clin’d  to  grudge  others  thole  Pleafures  and 
Enjoyments  which  we  feem  to  have  an 
equal  Right  to,  when  we  can  have  no  Share 
in  them  our  fdves.  This  is  no  where  more 
confpicuous  than  in  People  of  crazy  Confti- 
tutions,  efpecialjly  in  the  hypochondriack 
and  hyllerick  Difeafes.  Imagining  them- 


(4)  That  I  could  ftarce  keep  my  Hands  to  my  felf.  It 
is  proverbially  ufed,  when  we  can  hardly  forbear  finking  People. 

(b) '  He  that  has  loft  his  own  Teeth,  envies  the  Teeth  of 
others,  when  they  make  life  of  them.  A  Proverb ;  of  which 
the  Meaning  is  obvious, 

felves 
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fefves  to  be  very  miferahle,  and  that  they 
are  vifibly  fo,  they  think  that  not  to  pity  is 
to  infult  them;  and  they  can’t  help  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  Compaffion  of  others  as  their 
Due,  a  juft  Tribute,  that  ought  to  be  paid 
them  by  every  body,  who  to  their  thinking 
are  more  happy,  and  feem  not  to  labour 
under  the  fame  Afflictions,  Therefore  I 
would  have  you  believe  that  your  Lady’s 
Diftemper  ought  to  be  as  ferioufly  treated, 
at  leaft  before  her,  as  your  own,  without 
medling  with  the  Degrees  of  Mifery  in  ei¬ 
ther.  The  Coftivenefs  indeed  is  one  of  your 
greateft  Grievances ;  but  there  are  many 
hypochondriack  as  well  as  hyfterick  Patients, 
that  are  very  rarely  or  never  troubled  with 
it,  and  yet  very  miferable  otherwife. 

Mifom .  You  are  in  the  right :  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  my  Diftemper  has  ftrangely  perverted 
my  Humour ;  otherwife  there  is  not  a  more 
tender  Husband  than  my  felf,  in  the  main: 
And  as  to  Compaffion  in  my  Nature,  I  am 
[a)  injima  Auricula  mollior.  But  if  I  could 
bring  my  Wife  over  to  us,  could  you  do 
her  any  good  ? 

Phil.  If  ihe  would  ufe  cold-bathing,  and 
ftir  pretty  much,  I  don’t  queftion,  but  the 

(a)  Softer  than  the  Tip  of  the  Ear.  It  is  proverbially  ufed 
for  very  [oft,  but  moft  commonly  apply* d  in  a  figurative  Senfe 
to  thofe ,  that  are  very  meek  and  tender-hearted.  ^ 

A  a  2  drink- 
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drinking  of  Spaw- water,  and  a  few  Medi¬ 
cines  befides,  would  cure  her  ;  but  not,  un- 
lefs  (he  could  be  perfwaded  by  flow  degrees 
to  leave  off  the  pernicious,  as  well  as  only 
palliative  Remedies,  that  under  the  fpecious 
Titles  of  Cordial,  Reftbrative  and  Anti-hyfte - 
rick,  havefpoil’d  the  Tone  of  her  Stomach 
and  Inteftines,  and  almoft  utterly  ruin’d 
her  Conftitutionj  I  mean  the  hot  Vinous 
Liquors,  by  the  conftant  lipping  of  which  it 
is  incredible  how  many  have  been  de¬ 
ft  roy’dP1  botrioid  bps  How  /  l 

Mifom.  Yet,  tho’  fhe  has  try’d  I  believe 
almoft  every  thing  that  is  to  be  taken  in 
Phyflck,  fhe  finds  Benefit  by  nothing  elfe: 
Nay  I  can  fee,  that  fhe  is  worfe,  when  fhe 
ft  rives  to  forbear  them  ;  but  flnce  fhe  muft 
take  them,  I  am  fure,  that  no  fophifticated 
Wine,  nor  any  Malt,  Sugar,  or  Cyder-Spirit, 
can  be  compared  to  true  French  Wine,  and 
the  beft  Comae  Brandy;  either  of  which  I 
am  never  without ;  what  I  complain  of  Is, 
that  fhe  will  think  nothing  reviving,  but 
what  comes  in  Mixtures  from  the  Apothe¬ 
cary,  who,  I’d  pawn  my  Life,  does  not  af¬ 
ford  fuch  Prices  for  Wine  or  Brandy,  to 
make  his  Slops  with,  as  I  am  now  forced 
to  give  to  have  them  good. 

Phil  That  Wine  as  it  comes  from  the 
Grape,  and  right  French  Brandy,  as  they 
are  more  grateful  to  the  Palate,  are  like- 

.  -  -  wife 
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wife  lefs  offenfive  to  the  Stomach,  than 
what  you  named  after  them,  is  beyond  di- 
fpute  ;  but  whether  they  come  from  the 
Apothecary,  the  Vintner,  or  the  Merchant, 
all  things  that  are  fpirituous  and  volatile, 
the  Salts  of  Harts-horn,  Amber,  Urine,  &c . 
not  excepted,  are  deftru&ive  in  the  Cafe 
we  fpeak  of,  when  they  are  conftantly  ta¬ 
ken,  In  the  Sublimation  of  Sal  Armoniack, 
or  any  other  volatile  Salt  with  Steel,  Lapis 
Haematites,  or  other  Minerals  that  are  not 
fo,  well  pulverized  and  blended  together, 
it  is  obfervable  that  a  great  many  Particles 
of  the  latter  are  carried  to  the  very  top  of 
the  Alembick,  that  never  would  have  got 
thither  without  the  Help  of  the  firft.  What 
we  fee  in  that  Sublimation  happens  in  our 
Bodies,  and  I  believe  that  all  Volatilia  and 
Spirituoja ,  that  are  naturally  foon  diffipated, 
and  which  we  mix  with  our  Juices,  when 
they  go  off,  generally  fly  away  with  more 
than  their  own.  Whether  this  Analogy  will 
pleafe  you  I  don't  know,  neither  would  I 
conclude  any  thing  from  Speculation,  but 
that  there  is  fome  fuch  thing  is  notorious 
from  Experience ;  which  fhews  us,  that  all 
Volatilia  and  Spirituoja ,  (given  where  the 
Spirits  are  deficient,  and  of  a  weak "  Con¬ 
texture)  when  their  Strength  is  fpent,  leave 
the  People  worfe  than  they  found  them  j 
and  how  refreftnng  and  reiterative  foever 

A  a  3  they 
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they  may  feein  the  moment  they  are  taken, 
the  Patients  are  always  more  difpirited  after 
them ;  which  could  not  be,  if  by  them  they 
were  not  robb’d  of  fomething. 

The  Reafon,  why  in  hyfterkk  Cafes,  and 
other  Chronick  Deficiencies  of  the  Spirits, 
many,  otherwife  fober  and  moderate  Per¬ 
sons,  have  fuch  an  entire  Dependance  upon 
them,  is,  becaufe  they  always  give  them  a 
manifeft  and  prefent  Relief;  for  tho’  the 
height  of  die  Comfort,  they  give,  lafts  but  for 
a  few  Moments;  yet,  as  the  Eafe  they  procure 
does  not  leave  them  again  all  at  once,  but 
*  goes  off  gradually  as  the  Strength  of  thofe 
Liquors  is  diffipated, ’till  In  a  little  time  both 
are  vaniihed  ;  the  Certainty  of  the  Benefit 
they  conffamly  receive  from  them,  conti¬ 
nually  tempts  them  to  repeat  what  has  fo 
often  reviv’d  them ;  which  if  they  forbear 
longer  than  ordinary,  muft  without  doubt 
make  them  very  uneafie,  and  confequently 
worfe ;  and  this  latter  is  likewife  the  Rea- 
fon,  why  it  is  fo  difficult  to  wean  them 
from  thofe  Draughts  of  Oblivion,  when 
once  they  have  got  a  Habit  of  relieving,  or 
rather  dozing  and  ftupifying  themfelves  that 
way;  for  meeting  with  nothing,  that  gives 
them  fuch  an  immediate  Eafe,  they  never 
have  the  Patience  to  be  fo  long  without 
them,  as  might  enable  them  to  judge  of  lets 
prefentaneous  Remedies  that  would  be  more 
effe&uah  -  ..  A  Mifom 
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Mifom.  It  is  very  probable  that  thofe  fpi- 
rituous  and  volatile  Remedies  being  blended 
with  our  Mafs  of  Spirits,  may,  as  they  are 
diffipated,  deftroy  fome  fine  balfamick  Par¬ 
ticles  that  were  entangled  with  them,  in 
like  manner  as  in  the  chymical  Experiment, 
you  alledge  the  volatile  Salts  in  flying  up, 
carry  along  with  them  the  molt  fubtile  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Steel,  &c.  they  are  mix’d  with : 
But  I  cannot  lee  why  they  fhould  not  have 
always  the  fame  Efifedt,  as  well  upon  thofe 
that  are  unacquainted  with  them,  as  others 

that  ule  them  conftantly. 

Phil.  It  is  manifeft  that  the  Good  we  ire- 
ceive  from  them  is  whilft  they  remain 
mix’d  with  our  Mats  of  Spirits,  and  it  is  as 
evident  from  Experience,  that  they  are  more 
eafily  diflipated,  and  go  off  fooner  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  than  they  do  in  the  firft. 

Mifom.  It  is  indeed  not  likely  that  there 
fhould  be  fo  many  beaten  Roads,  and  fuch 
ready  Paffages  to  fly  away  thro’  in  People 
t  that  are  Strangers  to  them,  as  there  mull 
be  in  thofe  that  continually  make  ufe  of 


them.  .  ,  ,  , 

Phil.  The  Reafon  you  gave  may  be  good 

for  ought  I  know :  Being  made  a  pofteriori, 

it  cannot  mif-lead  us,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 

fatisfadtory  to  me.  If  we  look  into  the  fe- 

veral  Effedts  of  Wine  and  Brandy,  and  the 

Variety  of  Symptoms  that  attend  the  Drink- 

i\  A  I  1  I?  z  i 
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ing  of  all  intoxicating  Liquors,  we  fhall 
find  an  unwearied  Diligence  in  obferving  the 
different  Phenomena  of  much  greater  ufe 
than  the  curious  Endeavours  of  explaining 
them  ;  becaufe  we  are  altogether  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  thofe  hardly  conceivable  Minutiae 
of  the  Spirits,  that  are  the  conftitutive  Parts 
of  all  our  Humours  and  Inclinations,  and 
confequently  uttterly  incapable  of  reafoning 
upon  them.  The  feveral  forts  of  Drunken- 
nefs,  which  Horace  attributes  to  the  fame 
Cask, 

J>  4jL-  f  c  is  * 

r  -  -  ."-K 

fa)  Scu  iu  querelas ,  Jive  ger is  jocosi 
Sen  nxam ,  &  infanos  a  mores , 

Sen  facilem  pi  a  tejla  fomnum. 

according  as  the  Tempers  differ’d  of  thofe 
that  drank  of  it,  we  may  often  meet  with 
(tho’  at  feveral  times)  in  the  fame  Perfons, 
from  the  Difference  of  the  inebriating  Li¬ 
quors  themfelves.  He  that  is  only  dull  and 
ileepy  after  ftrong  Ale,  and  other  Malt- 
Liquors,  may  be  quarrelfome  after  Brandy, 
with  as  little^  Provocation;  and  the  fame 
Man  that  fill  d  with  noxious  adulterated 


(a)  Ton  my  good  Cask 


*  *  •  ®  *  •  * 

Produce  your  Charge  zv  hat  e'er  it  he 
Or  Love,  or  Strife ,  or  loud  Debate.  ’ 

Or  genile  Sleep,  or  Wit  ferenely  fine.  Creech  Tranfi. 

Wine 
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Wine  abounds  in  Complaints,  and  weeps 
without  Caufe,  fhall  often  fparkle  with 
Mirth  and  be  fired  with  Love,  after  drink¬ 
ing  of  fragrant  Pontac ,  or  fprightly  Cham¬ 
paign. 

Mifom.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Reafons 
of  thofe  nicer  Diflindtions  fhould  be  beyond 
the  Reach  of  our  Underflandings,  when  even 
the  ordinary  Operations  of  Wine,  if  we 
were  not  convinced  of  them  by  fadl,  would 
exceed  all  human  Belief.  What  Philofopher, 
if  he  had  not  feen  it,  would  imagine,  that  a 
Man  in  wretched  Circumftances,  who  nei¬ 
ther  pleas'd  with  himfelf  nor  his  Company, 
fits  furly  and  demure,  making  heavy  Re- 
fledlions  on  the  dark  Refults  of  Futurity, 
fhould  by  a  few  Draughts,  to  which  he  fub- 
mits  with  Silence  and  Regret,  in  lefs  than 
two  Hours  time  become  merry  and  faceti¬ 
ous,  courteous  and  obliging  ? 

How  vafl  is  the  Alteration  !  all  his  Fears 
and  Diffidence  are  vanifhed,  his  mofl  flender 
Hopes  receive  an  Air  of  Certainty,  and  he 
wonders,  that  he  could  ever  have  fo  much 
apprehended  the  firft,  or  laid  fo  little  Strefs 
upon  the  latter.  The  Stranger  he  makes  his 
Friend,  andentrufts  him  with  Secrets,  which 
three  Hours  ago  he  would  have  kept  from 
his  Brother.  With  unaffedted  Freedom  he 
fpeaks  to  thofe  he  flood  in  awe  of  before  > 
others  whom  he  thought  below  his  Conver-  ^ 

fation, 
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fation  he  fefte'erils  as  Valuable  Companions  ; 
and  among  all  that  are  with  him,  he  finds  a 
Heaven  of  Equality  as  well  as  Delight;  He 
feels  every  Glafs  add  Vigour  to  his  Body 
and  Content  to  his  Mind,  and  the  more  he 
reflects,  the  more  he  reckons  his  Condition 
to  be  envied,  whilft  all  he  can  fee  or  think 
bn  is  meliorating,  and  the  whole  Creation 
mends  upon  his  Hands. 

PHI.  I  did  not  expert  to  hear  a  Man  of 
your  Temperance  and  Sobriety  out-do  even 
Horace  himfelf,  in  the  Praife  of  Drunken- 
lieft,  who  thought  It  fufficient  to  fay  of  it ; 
mod 

(a)  ai - 3^.  op  eft  d  recliidit, 

Spes  jubet  e/pe  fatas ,  in pr alia  trudit  inermem. 
Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit  addo'cet  artes  : 
Feecundi  calices  quern  non  fecere  difertum  ? 
Contrast  a  quern  non  in  pauptrtate  folutum ? 

Mifom.  I  did  not  defign  an  Encomium 
upon  Drunkennefs,  but  only  to  relate  the 
Effedts,  which  good  Wine  generally  has  up¬ 
on  all  People  in  Health  ;  if  their  Tempers 
are  naturally  eafie,  and  not  over-rul’d  by 

arty  predominant  Vice. 

...  .  -  Li  '  ■—  ■  ~  . ;  ’ 

.W-  A  •  '***•  «s 

(a)  — - -  tis  free 

'  i  vv  Of  Secrets,  and  turns  Hopes  to  Certainty . 

It  teaches  Arts ,  and  teaches  hou'  to  think. 

And  what  Man  is  not  eloquent  in's  Drink , 

a  And  who,  tho'  crdtnpt  in  narrow,  Watit,  's  not  freef 

*  Creech; 

Phil. 
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Phil  But  I  think  the  Strangenefs  of  its 
Operation  more  confpicuous  in  thofe,  that 
are  not  fo  well  qualify’d;  for  it  is  not  only 
in  the  power  of  this  Vegetable  to  make 
the  Slave  fancy  himfelf  to  be  Free,  the  Poor 
to  be  Rich ;  the  Old,  Young  5  and  the  Mi- 
ferable,  Happy ;  but  it  likewife  a&ually 
mends  vifible  Imperfe£Hons ;  renders  the 
Infirm,  Strong;  the  Decrepit,  Nimble;  and 
the  Stammerer,  Eloquent;  and  what  neither 
Circe's  nor  Medea  s  Art  could  ever  perform, 
turns  Vices  into  Virtues,  and  by  the  Charfh 
of  it,  the  Coward,  the  Covetous,  the  Proud, 
and  the  Morofe  become  Valiant,  Generous, 
Affable,  and  Good-humour’d. 

Mifom.  I  fee  you  won’t  be  behind  hand 
with  me:  Yet  am  of  Opinion,  that  what 
either  of  us  can  fay  of  it  mull  always  fall 
fhort  of  what  Horace  has  left  us  upon  the 
fame  Subject  I  don’t  mean  what  you  re¬ 
peated  from  his  Bpiftle  to  Horquatus ;  tho* 
that  is  generally  cited  upon  the  Occafioih 
Horace  was  a  general  Poet,  but  his  greateffc 
Talent  did  not  lie  iilHefoicks;  (a)  II  f ant 
conjiderer  chacun  dam  fort  fort :  It  was  Ly- 
rick  Verfe  in  which  he  excell’d.  Read  his 
whole  Ode  to  Bacchus ,  and  feverai  others, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  Wine,  that  now  I  don’t 
call  to  mind : 

- . — . .  -  •  -  - . -  ■ . . .  ■-  ■  ■—  _ _ 

(a)  We  ought  to  confid'er  every  Body  in  that,  in  which  he  is 
firongy  or  excels. 

Tu 
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(a)  Tu  lene  tormentum  ingemo  admoves 
Plerumque  duro :  Tufapientium 
Curas ,  &  arcanum  jocofq  j  •  ‘nr 
Confilium  retegis  Lyao:  ^ 

.  J  r  ok W  TOHIyw  e9I0Ill0lUVi  S*C 

Tu  fpem  reduas  mentions  anxm  < 

.  V ^  n  «  .  |  J  .  -  i  feAT  *  'JJi  XjTiy  Av«v.<  £  O 

Vi refque:  &  addis  cornua  Pauperi, 

Poft  te  nequi  iratos  trementi 
Regum  apices ,  neque  militum  anna,  &c. 


b.  ■  :  • 


This  is  almoft  the  fame  with  what  you 
quoted,  but  more  Poetical  and  more  ele¬ 
gant.  rtBiQwdT  J- 

Phil.  I  always  thought  that  there  was  as 

much  good  Senfe,  polite  Knowledge,^  and 
fine  Raillery  to  be  met  with  in  his  Epiftles, 
his  Satyrs  and  his  Art  of  Poetry*  as  in  any 
other  Part  of  his  Works. 

Mi/dm.  But  the  Verfification  is  flovenly, 
and  often  harfh  :  Half  the  Language  is 
Profe,  and  the  Numbers  are  altogether  ne- 
gleiled;  whereas  in  his  Odes,  the  Expref- 
fions  are  every  where  turgid  with  a  rich 


(a)  This  whets  the  Dull ,  and  Wit  infpires , 

The  Grave  with  fprightly  Vigour  fires, 

And  by  a  never-failing  Charm 
Unlocks  the  Mind  and  all  its  gay  Defires. 

Wine  with  frejh  Hopes  the  Coward  cheers , 

Revives  the  Wretched  and  Undone , 

And  makes  the  Slave  his  Lord  difown. 

What  Wretch ,  when  arm'd  by  Bacchus,  fears 
To  meet  a  Warriour's  Artn3  or  fiand  4  Tyrant's  Crown  ? 

Creech. 

Veinj 
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Vein ;  the  Verfes  are  harmonious,  and  there 
is  Mufick  in  every  Line. 

Phil.  I  am  no  Critick;  but  well  affured 
that,  Poetical  Flights  a-part,  the  innume¬ 
rable  Mifchiefs,  which  Wine,  as  it  is  ma¬ 
naged,  creates  to  Mankind,  far  exceed  what¬ 
ever  Horace,  or  any  body  elfe  can  fay  in 
Commendation  of  it. 

Mifom.  I  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  Warn¬ 
ing  againft  it.  Before  I  thought  of  ftudy- 
ing  Phyfick,  I  had  feen  ‘Turtle bus  de  Vino , 
who  is  very  eloquent  on  the  ill  Effects  of 
it.  There  are  few  things  that  have  been 
faid  on  this  Head  which  I  don’t  know. 
When  theDiforders  of  my  Stomach  came 
to  be  very  troublefome,  I  have  at  different 
Times  try’d  all  manner  of  Liquors,  and 
confulted  all  Authors  I  could  hear  of  that 
had  treated  about  them.  One  David  Potzius 


an  Heidelberg  Phyfician  has  wrote  an  (a)  Ana- 
tomia  Chymica  of  Bacherach:  Him  I  have 
read,  and  Meibomius  (b)  de  Cerevijis  &  aliis 
Ebriaminibus ,  with  Gazius,  Grataro/us, 
flagged  us  y  Schookius,  and  fome  others  which 
I  cannot  think  on  now,  that  have  all  wrote 
on  this  Subject  But  what  I  have  chiefly 
learn’d  from  them  is,  that  the  more  a  Man 
reads  of  thefe  things,  the  more  he  is  puzzl’d 


(a*)  A  Chemical  Anatomy  of  Bacherach.  A  German  W  ine 
fo  called,  (b)  Of  Beers,  and  other  intoxicating  Liquors . 

in 
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in  his  Choice.  The  Idols  of  Phyfieians 
are  as  much  confpicuous  in  Drinkables  as 
they  are  in  Eatables.  There  is  hardly  a 
Liquor  to  he  named  which  fome  have  not 
extoll’d  to  the  Skies,  and  others  have  not 
condemn’d  as  low,  without  confulting  the 
Palates  or  Conftitutions  of  the  Perfons  they 
fpoke  to.  Punch  is  peculiar  to  our  Nation. 
I  know  a  Phyfician  whofe  favourite  Li- 
.  quor  it  is,  and  who  prefcribes  it  in  the 
Stone  and  Gravel.  Others  again  I  have  heard 
fpcak  of  it,  as  of  juft  fo  much  Poyfon.  As 
to  nay  felf,  I  could  never  endure  any  Sort 
of  it :  All  Acids  were  ever  offenfive  to  my 
Stomach.  But  I  know  People  with  whom 
Punch,  whether  made  with  Arack,  Brandy,  or 
Rum,  agrees  very  well,  and  better  than  any 
ether  ftrong  Liquor,  tho’  otherwife  their  Di- 
geftion  is  but  indifferent.  Nothing  agrees 
with  me.  I  have  try’d  all  forts  of  Beer 
and  Ale ;  but  Small  or  Strong,  they  pre- 
fently  turn  four  upon  my  Stomach. 

Phil.  Where  the  preternatural  Fermen¬ 
tations  arc  fo  conftantly  made,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  are  in  your  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
I  have  generally  obferved  that  Malt  Li¬ 
quors  are  hurtful  :  Otherwife  good  Small- 
beer,  as  foon  as  it  is  fine,  and  before  it  has 
any  Tendency  to  Stalenefs,  is  very  grateful 
to  moft  Stomachs,  and,  next  to  Water,  the 
beft  Dilutee  in  the  World. 


Mifom . 
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•  I 

I  have  had  enough  of  Water, 
you  know.  auouoiqlnoD  doom  - 

Phil.  That  it  does  not;  agree  with  every 
body,  tho’  taj^en  in  final!  Quantities.,  I  own : 
But  there  is  a  great  Difference  between  ta¬ 
king  three  Pints  or  two  Quarts  of  it  upon 
an  empty  Stomach,  as  you  did  at  Epfom , 
and  drinking  a  Pint  of  it  at  three  or  four 
praughts  whilft  a  Man  is  at  Dinner.  I  have 
known  feveral  whofe  Palates  diflik’d,  and 
whpfe  Stomach  could  not  bear  cold  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  when  it  was  made  hot  and  pour’d 
into  their  Wine,  were  highly  delighted  with 
the  Mixture,  and  found  it  more  comfortable 
by  far,  than  cold  Wine  by  it  felf.  There  are 
others  again,  with  whom  cold  Water,  even 
in  the  midft  of  Winter,  agrees  fo  perfectly 
well,  that  it  feems  to  be  a  Specifick  for 
Concodtion ;  and  I  know  Perfons,  to  whofe 
Stomachs  feveral  things  prove  offenfive, 
when  they  have  drank  Wine  at  their  Meals 
in  any  quantity,  that  can  eat  what  they 
pleafe,  and  digeft  every  thing  very  well, 
whilft  they  confine  themfelves  to  drink  no¬ 
thing  but  Water. 

Mifqm .  So  much  for  the  Quality  of  Li¬ 
quids;  can  any  thing  be  faid  with  greater 
Certainty  about  the  Quantity  that  is  to  be 
taken  of  them,  for  the  generality? 

Phil .  I  fincerely  believe  not.  But  I  have 
obferved,  that  among  temperate  Men  this 


r 
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is  more  often  under-done  than  over-donef 
and  I  have  known  feveral,  who  for  years 
together  were  troubled  with  an  ill  Digedi- 
on  from  no  other  Caufe,  than  their  being 
too  abdemious,  and  not  taking  Liquids 
enough  to  dilute  the  folid  Meat  they  ate. 

Mifbm.  I  have  read  in  feveral  practical 
Authors,  that  hypochondriacal  People,  and 
fuch  as  are  faid  to  be  troubled  with  the 
Spleen,  are  feldom  thirdy. 

Phil.  But  it  is  wrong  to  imagine,  that 
Men  are  never  to  drink  unlefs  they  are  a-dry; 
and  from  part  of  what  I  have  prefcrib’d  to 
you  this  Afternoon,  you  might  eafily  have 
gather’d,  that  I  fufpeCted  you  to  be  guilty 
of  this  Error. 

Mifom.  Error,  do  you  fay?  Pray  is  not 
the  mod  natural  Indication  for  Drinking, 
Thirft  ? 

Phil.  Yes;  and  fo  is  Hunger  for  Eating, 
when  People  are  in  perfeCt  Health ;  but 
when  we  are  fenlible  that  we  are  out  of 
order,  we  ought  not  to  trud  to  the  Call  of 
Nature  labouring  under  Difeafes,  but  rather 
to  fufpeCt  the  Directions  we  receive  from 
within.  A  Dropfy  and  Diabetes  are  two 
different  Didempers,  that  in  many  refpedts 
feem  to  be  quite  oppofite  to  one  another ; 
yet  Third  is  a  common  Symptom  in  both, 
that  is  never  abfent,  when  either  of  .them 
is  afflicting  to  any  confiderable  degree;  and 
~  Expe~ 
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Experience  teaches  us,  that  the  more  Peo¬ 
ple  indulge  the  Inclination  they  have  to 
drink,  the  more  they  increafe  their  Fhirft 
as  well  as  their  Diftemper. 

Mifom.  In  violent  Fevers  the  Patients  are 
likewife  thirfty,  yet  there  you  prefcribe  di¬ 
luting,  and  let  them  drink  as  much  as  they 
pleafe. 

Phil.  Thirft,  when  it  is  permanent  and 
the  Symptom  of  a  Difeafe,  feems  to  me  to 
be  a  fign,  that  the  globular,  the  oily  Part 
of  the  Blood,  in  which  the  Principle  of 
our  natural  Heat  is  contain  d,  is  predomi¬ 
nant  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  watry  ferous  Particles  in  its 
Mafs.  Now  whether  the  Serum  is  too  pre¬ 
cipitately  caft  upon  the  Kidnies,  and  voided 
by  Urine,  as  in  a  Diabetes ;  or  that  it  is  eve¬ 
ry  where  drain’d  from  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
and  thrown  upon  the  Mufcles,  or  in  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Body,  as  it  is  in  Dropfies;  it 
is  certain,  that  in  both  thefe  Diftempers 
the  ferous  part  of  the  Blood  is  fepat  ated  from 
the  globular  to  Excefs,  which  is  the  Caufe 

of  Thirft.  ...  .. 

Mifom.  But  I  thought,  that  what  dilpoied 

People  to  be  dropfical,  generally  fpeaking, 
was  the  Blood’s  being  poor;  that  is,  when  the 
Quantity  of  Serum  exceeds  in  proportion 
the  globular  Balfamick  Part. 

Bb  '  EUl, 
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Phil  That’s  true  5  but  dropfical  People 
never  come  to  be  thirfty  before  it  is  vifible, 
that  that  copious  and  abounding  Serum  is 
feparated  from  the  Blood,  and  got  out  of  its 
Vcflels  in  great  Quantity. 

Mifom .  I  can't  difpute  that  with  you : 
But  fince  permanent,  fymptomatick  Third: 
always  proceeds  from  the  fame  Caufe,  Why 
is  Drinking  indulg’d  in  a  Fever,  and  not  in 
a  Dropfy  or  a  Diabetes  ? 

Phil  In  mofl  Fevers  that  are  violent,  the 
globular  Part  of  the  Blood  is  fuperior  in  Quan¬ 
tity  to  the  ferous:  this  occafions  the  great  Heat 
of  theBody;  and  as  Heat  confumes  Moifture, 
fo  drinking  of  innocent  Liquors  fupplies  the 
Lofs  of  the  watry  ferous  Particles  that  con¬ 
tinually  exhale  and  evaporate  5  and  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Blood-Veffels  being  tight  and 
firm,  the  Mafs  of  Blood  is  aftually  diluted 
and  cooled  by  drinking :  And  this  is  the 
reafon  that  fo  many  Fevers  are  cured  by  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  feafonable  Bleeding,  and  the 
copious  drinking  of  innocent  Liquors.  But 
in  a  Dropfy  or  Diabetes,  whatever  Liquors 
are  pour’d  down,  they  make  no  Stay  in  the 
Veffels;  and  whether  the  Fault  lies  in  the 
Tone  and  want  of  Springinefs  of  the  Fibres 
of  them,  or  in  the  Quality  of  the  Serum  it 
felf,  whatever  is  earned  to  the  Blood  parts 
from  it  again  immediately.  It  is  like  throwing 
.Water  into  a  Sieve :  therefore  drinking  can 

do 


--- 
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do  no  good;  and  as  mod:  fmall  Liquors  are  apt 
to  encreafe  the  Flabbinefs  and  Laxity  of  the 
Parts,  it  can  only  ferve  to  feed  the  Di- 
ftemper. 

Mifom.  I  am  anfwer’d,  and  beg  Pardon 
for  having  interrupted  you.  Pray  what  was 
it  you  would  have  inferr’d  from  the  Thirft 
which  is  obfervable  in  the  Dropfy  and  Di¬ 
abetes? 

PhiL  You  ask’d  me,  you  know,  Whether 
Third:  was  not  the  moft  natural  Indication 
for  drinking  ?  In  anfwering  which,  I  thought 
it  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  between  the  Call 
of  Nature,  and  the  Call  of  a  Diftemper  :  For 
that  Reafon  I  mentioned  the  Thirft,  which 
is  a  common  Symptom  in  both  thofe  Di- 
ftempers ;  to  demonftrate  that  in  fome  Cafes 
Drinking  is  hurtful,  and  unadvifeable,  tho 
Men  are  thirfty.  And  now  I  leave  it  to 
your  Confideration,  Whether  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that,  in  other  Cafes,  the  Stomach 
may  want  Liquids,  tho  Men  feel  no  Dire¬ 
ctions  from  within  to  crave  them.  A  Perfon 
who  eats  Meat,  and  (including  his  Bread)  takes 
eight  or  nine  Ounces  of  folid  Food, ought 
to  drink  at  lead:  a  Pint  of  Liquor  to  dilute 
it ;  and  if  he  eats  more,  he  ought  to  drink 
more  in  proportion  ;  unlefs  he  plainly  feels 
that  it  is  offenfive  to  him  :  For  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  lay  down  a  Rule  that  fhall  fuit  all 

Conftitutions,  That  every  body  ought  to 

B  b  a  confute 
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Oonfult  his  Stomach,  is  to  be  underftood  of 
People  in  tolerable  Health,  and  fuch  will 
crave  Liquids  as  naturally,  as  they  will  more 
folid  Food:  Therefore  the  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
either  in  Drinkables  or  Eatables,  is  as  much 
a  Sign  of  Diforder  in  the  animal  Oeconomy, 
as  exceffive  Thirft  or  a  (a)  Fames  canina. 
The  bodily  Confcience  is  as  liable  to  be 
misguided  as  the  fp'iritual.  In  Cafes  to  all 
Appearance  defperate,  where  the  Patients 
loathing  all  manner  of  Suftenance,  for  Weeks 
together,  had  all  along  been  fed  againft 
their  Inclination,  arid  often  by  Force,  I  have 
knOWn  them  recover  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  experienced  Phyficians  ;  when 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  evident,  that  with¬ 
out  fome  Food  or  other,  Nature  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  fiippor ted  for  fuch  a  length 
of  Time,  as  their  Inappetency  had  lafted. 

Mijbm.  Let  us  return  to  our  Subject* 
You1  was  fpeaking  of  Wine,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  Mifehiefs  which  it  creates  to  Man¬ 
kind.  Among  the  Irregularities  of  my  Youth 
Which  I  hinted  to  you,  Drinking  was  none 
of  the  leaft :  The  Pleafure  L  took  in  it  was 
kept  up  and  heighten'd  by  two  things;  the 
firfi  was,  that  no  Liquor  nor  any  Quantity  of 
it  ever  injur’ d-my  Health* -as  Tthought ;  and 

whatever  I  drank  I  was  always  well  again, 

.  °  - 
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as  foon  as  I  had  flept  and  was  fdher :  The 
other  was,  that  among  the  (a)  Calicum  Re- 
miges  I  met  with  Men  ofTafte  and  polite 
Learning.  Nothing  was  more  common 
among  us  in  our  Cups,  as  we  fate  {/>)  Co- 
thonifantes,  than  to  hear  the  Words  (f)  Epif- 
chytizare ,  and  (d)  Majchalarri  toller e,  and  we 
had  Greek  and  Latin  Phrafes  for  every 
thing  that  related  to  Drinking.  This  I  was 
highly  delighted  with.  But  as  foon  as  I  had 
left  my  loofe  Company  I  loft  the  Inclina¬ 
tion  I  had  for  the  Bottle  ;  and  I  haVe  no 
reafon  now  to  fear  the  Return  of  it.  What, 

I  believe,  I  told  you,  that  I  had  feldom  drank 
to  Excefs  fince  I  have  been  married,  is  very 
true.  In  the  Beginning  indeed  of  my  Di- 
ftemper,  when  I  was  firft  feized  with  Me¬ 
lancholy  Thoughts,  I  have  fometimes  taken 
Sanduary  in  a  large  Dofe  of  Claret  to  eafe 
tne ;  but  there  is  no  Pleafure,  (<?)  ubi  cul- 
pam  poena  premit  comes :  I  never  had  any 
Relief  from  it,  without  a  greater  Punifh- 
ment  upon  the  Heels  of  it :  It  has  laid  my 
Pains,  appeas’d  my  Soul,  made  me  forget 
my  Sorrows,  and  fancy  over-night,  that  all 
my  Afflidions  had  left  me  ;  but  the  next 
Adorning,  before  the  Strength  of  the  Charm 

(a)  A  Phrafe  ufed  proverbially  for  Topers,  Great  Drinkers. 
(1)  Toffing  the  Bottle  about.  \c)  A  Verb  proverbially  ufed 
for  hard  Drinking .  (d)  A  Phrafe  of  the  fame  Signification, 
(e)  Where  the  Pumfbment  accompanies  the  Crime ,  Horace. 

a  has 
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has  been  quite  worn  off,  they  have  in 
Crowds  return'd  upon  me  with  a  Ven¬ 
geance,  and  my  felf  paid  dearly  for  the  de¬ 
ceitful  Cure.  'Tis  unfpeakable  in  what 
Confufion  of  Horror,  Guilt,  Fear,  and  Re¬ 
pentance  I  have  wak'd,  in  what,  depth  of 
Grief,  Anguifh,  and  Mifery  my  Spirits  have 
been  funk,  or  how  forlorn  and  deftitute  of 
all  Hopes  and  Comforts  I  have  fometimes 
thought  my  felf  after  the  Ufe  of  this  falla¬ 
cious  Remedy. 

If  Hard  Drinking  has  the  fame  Bffedl  up¬ 
on  all  Hypochondriaci ,  as  it  had  upon  me? 
it  will  foon  either  deftroy  them,  or  cure 
them  of  Intemperance ;  the  Confequences 
of  which  are  the  fame  to  me  as  the  worft 
Symptoms  of  the  Diftemper,  and  confe- 
quently  equally  dreadful;  tho'  I  confefs, 
that  if  the  Benefit,  which  it  is  in  my  Power 
to  receive  from  Wine,  could  be  made  as 
durable  and  lafting,  as  I  might  be  fure  of 
enjoying  it  for  a  fhort  Time,  and  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  it  as  fix'd  and  permanent,  as  I  know 
that  they  would  certainly  fupply  the  De¬ 
ficiency  of  my  own,  whilft  they  fhould  be 
mix’d  with  them;  I  would  defire  no  bet¬ 
ter  Cure,  than  what  my  Cellar  could  help 
me  to. 

Phi!.  Wine  ha's  wrought  miraculous  Cures 
in  abundance  of  defperate  Cafes,  (of  which 
many  were  Hyfterick)  and  is  without  doubt, 

when 
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when  in  Perfedtion,  the  higheft  Cordial, 
and  greateft  Reftorative  to  the  Spirits,  that 
God  hitherto  has  communicated  to  Man¬ 
kind  ;  but  it  is  only  fo  to  thofe,  that  are 
unacquainted  with,  or  at  leaft  make  no 
conftant  Pradtice  of  ufing  it :  Upon  us  that 
either  out  of  Luxury,  Pride,  or  a  foolifti 
Cuftom  have  brought  our  felves  to  drink  it 
daily,  and  made  it  Part  of  our  Diet,  its 
Medicinal  Virtue,  at  leaft  the  greateft  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  it,  is  loft. 

Mjfom.  Can  there  be  any  hurt  in  ufing 
it  fo  moderately  as  I  do  ? 

Phil.  No  other;  than  that  by  making  it 
familiar  to  your  Body,  you  deprive  your 
felf  of  the  greateft  Remedy  in  the  World, 
whenever  you  ftand  in  need  of  it.  I  know 
that  moft  People  in  plentiful  Circum fiances 
would  laugh  at  a  Man,  that  fhould  advife  them 
now  and  then  to  forbear  Wine  for  a  Fort¬ 
night  or  longer,  when  they  are  in  perfedt 
Health;  but  if  they  underftood  the  real  Ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  from  fo  eafy  a  Pradtice, 
the  greateft  of  the  Nation  would  take  it  in¬ 
to  Confideration.  For,  befides  that  thofe, 
who  have  uied  their  Bodies  to  this  Change, 
may  often  drink  a  large  Bottle  without  the 
leaft  Hurt  to  their  Conftitution,  and  foon 
tedrefs  the  Injuries  of  a  Debauch  ;  they  are 
never  debarred  from  the  Benefit,  which  in. 
many  Cafes  Wine  can  give;  nor  liable  to 
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the  ill  Confequences  of  any  occafional  Ah* 
ftinence  from  it :  Whereas  they  that  have 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  drink  two  or  three 
Glades  at  Dinner,  and  as  many  at  Supper 
conftantly,  receive  no  manner  of  good  from 
it,  and  endanger  their  Health  when  they 
leave  it  off;  fo  that  they  oblige  themfelves 
to  follow  a  Courfe,  of  which  the  Continu¬ 
ance  can  be  of  no  Profit,  and  the  Negledt 
will  prove  prejudicial;  which  is  the  fame 
thing  as  entring  into  Bond  without  the  leaft 
Consideration. 

Whatever  Medicines  operate  infenfibly 
ought  to  be  continued  for  a  great  while ; 
but  it  is  quite  contrary  with  thofe  that  make 
a  vifible  Alteration  in  the  Bodys  Wine  is 
without  doubt  of  the  latter. 

Mifom .  Yet  in -the  Quantity  I  take  it,  I 
am  never  fenfible  of  any  Operation  of  it. 

Phil  This  is  no  Fault  of  the  Medicine; 
but  a  certain  Sign,  that  you  either  have 
made  it  too  familiar  to  your  Conftitution,  or 
plfe  miftake  the  Dofe ;  an  Errror  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Phyfick,  even  among  Men  of  Skill, 
of  which  I  fliall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you 
more  amply  at  another  time. 

Mifom .  I  have  indeed  detain'd  you  un- 
reafonably:  And  I  am  going  now  to  take 
my  ftomachick  Tindure,  of  which  and  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  does  me  good  I  (hall  claim 
the  Receipt  according  to  your  Promife; 
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but  pray,  lince  you  are  fo  communicative, 
why  are  you  fo  fcrupulous  to  fay  what 
they  are  before-hand  ? 

Phil .  Becaufe  I  have  obferved,  that  when 
People,  who  have  found  many  Medicines 
ineffectual,  meet  with  any  Ingredients  in  a 
Prefcription,  that  are  either  the  fame  with, 
or  in  their  Opinion  lefs  efficacious,  than 
what  they  have  already  try’d  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  they  often  take  up  a  Prejudice  againft 
the  whole  Compofition.  This  ought  to  be 
prevented  in  all  Diftempers,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe,  in  which  the  Fancy  has  fo 
great  a  Share,  and  the  leaf:  Trifle  is  of 
moment.  I  am  not  only  careful  of  the 
Idiofyncrajis ,  but  likewife  Itrive  to  fall  in 
with  the  very  Humours  and  Inclinations 
of  my  Patients  :  As  for  Example,  as  foon 
as  I  heard  you  was  a  Man  of  Learning, 
and  lov’d  Quotations  from  Claffick  Au¬ 
thors,  I  anfwer’d  you  in  your  o\rn  Dia¬ 
led,  and  often  ftrain’d  myfelf  to  imitate, 
what  in  you  is  natural:  1  would  not  have 
talk’d  fo  to  a  modifhly  ignorant  Courtier, 
that  would  call  it  perhaps  Pedantick. 

In  Difeafes  of  the  Spirits,  where  no  Vi¬ 
olence  is  to  be  ufed,  every  thing  that  can 
help  ought  to  be  call’d  to  our  Affiftance; 
upon  which  Head  I  could  fay  abundance, 
if  my  Time  would  permit  me ;  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  Meaning  as  fhortly  as  poffible,  I 

C  c  {hall. 
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(hall,  with  your  Leave,  read  a  few  Lines  to 
you  of  the  late  ingenious  Author  before 
you;  who  certainly  look’d  more  narrowly 
into  the  Nature  of  what  we  talk  of  than 
any  I  ever  met  with  :  After  which  I  {hall 
beg  to  be"  difmifs’d.  This  is  a  Dijiemper , 
fays  he,  fag.  142.  (fpeaking  of  the  Hypochon¬ 
driacal)  which  will  not  drive ,  as  we  fay ,  but 
if  kindly  treated  will  lead  ;  that  is,  will  not 
be  expelled  by  P urging.  Bleeding,  Sweating, 
or  the  like-,  but  muft  be  treated  by  more  gentle 
anf  leifurely  Methods ;  ’tis  a  Dijiemper  of  the 
Spirits  and  the  Veffels  which  immediately  con¬ 
vey  them-,  and  therefore  thofe  Means,  by 
which  they  are  more  immediately  ajfeSted,  are 
the  mofl  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  Here  it  is, 
if  ever  ftridlly  true,  that  a  little  Matter  gives 
the  Turn-,  but  then  that  little  Matter  muft  be 
equally  applied-,  we  muft  give  an  equal  Lift 
to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Oeconomy  at  the  J'ame 
time.  . 

Mifom.  This  indeed  jumps  exadtly  with 
ypur  Practice,  and  might  ferve  to  {Lengthen 
my  Confidence  in  you;  if  ■what  you  have 
faid  your  felf  before  had  been  lefs  iacisfadto- 
ry:  But  without  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Opinion  of  any  other,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  your  Method  of  managing  the  Diftern- 
pers  we  have  treated  of,  is  moft  rational, 

•  and  think  my  felf  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  the  Patience  and  good  Humour  you 

have 
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have  {hew’d,  not  only  in  folving  and  an- 
fwering  the  many  Doubts  I  have  darted, 
and  Objections  I  have  made ;  but  likewife 
in  bearing  with  all  my  diffufive  Talk,  and 
impertinent  Digreffions. 

Phil.  To  over-pay  a  Man  fird,  and  thank 
him  afterwards,  I  know  is  the 'Height  of 
Civility ;  in  return  of  which,  as  I  am, 

(a)  Vitio  gentifque  mecque ,  an  utter  Stranger 
to  Compliments,  and  yet  willing  to  {hew 
you  how  well  I  am  pleas’d  with  my  After¬ 
noon’s  Work,  in  regard  as  well  of  your 
entertaining  Company,  as  fplendid  Reward, 
I  {hall  only  fay  in  Ovid’ s  Words, 

{b)  Eveniant  medii  Jic  mihi  fape  dies  ! 

Mifom.  By  your  Means,  I  believe,  I  {hall 
he  brought  at  lad  to  forfake  a  Remedy, 
that  to  my  Fancy  has  hitherto  always  re¬ 
liev’d  me. 

Phil.  What  is  that  ?  Wine  ? 

Mifom.  No:  It  is  what  no  Phyfician  ever 
prefcrib’d  to  his  Patient,  at  lead  not  hear¬ 
tily  -  (c)  Non  audeo  eloqiti.  Divina. 

Phil,  (d)  Non  mea  e[l  Divinatio ;  Philo- 
pirio  fum ,  non  Oedipus,  (e)  EJlne  quid  ob- 
fceeni? 

(a)  Through  a  Fault  both  of  my  Country  and  my  own.  Ovid. 

(b)  May  I  often  have  fuch  Afternoons  I  ( c)  I  dare  not 

fpeak  it  out.  Gttefs.  (d)  Divination  is  not  my  Bufmefs. 

1  am  Philopirio,  not  Oedipus.  This  latter  is  an  Allufion  to 
a  PaiTage  in  Terence.  ( e )  Is  it  Jomething  that  is  fmuttyt 

Mifom. 
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Mifom,  (a)  Nihil  minus ,  at t amen  fateri 
fudet :  die  am  in  aurem .  * 

Phil.  ($)  V ?tus  hoc  ejl:  Novo  Medico  gau- 
dent  omnes  Hypochondriaci :  fed  quod  re  me¬ 
dium  credis ftagitare  fymptoma  morbi  eft. 

Mifom.  (<:)  Ergo  tuum  eft  toller e  >  qua  in 
re  quafo  ut  advigiles . 

Phil,  (d)  Define:  Prczfcriptiones  noftree  hoc 
tibi  cum  eczteris  ejfeffium  dabunt ,  &  ft  fave- 
ant  conati busfuperi,  nequeipfe  tibi  defts,  prope- 
diem  pancratice  valebis . 


(a)  Nothing  lefs,  yet  I  am  ajhamed  to  own  it:  I’ll  whifper 
it  to  you.  ( b )  That's  old.  All  Hypochondriacal  People  are 

delighted  with  a  new  Phyfician.  But  to  long  for  what  you 
take  to  be  a  Remedy ,  is  a  Symptom  of  the  Di/eafe .  (c)  There¬ 

fore  it  is  your  Bufinefs  to  remove  it ;  In  which  Affair  I  defire 
you  to  take  great  Care.  (d)  Say  no  more.  My  Prefer  ip^ 

tions  will  among  others  have  this  Effefi  5  and  with  the  Blef- 
fmg  of  God  and  your  own  Endeavours ,  you’ll  be  well  and  lujly 
in  a  little  Time . 


FINIS, 


I 


